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"Fashions change, but lovely 
legs are perennially attractive 


and everlastingly important" 


pfytlord, 
Davencrepes by Humming Bird are America’s 


High Fashion hosiery, because they make legs more 
beautiful. 
















They have exceptional sheerness yet give long wear 
because of Invisible Extra Silk guarding every 
thread. In the rich Davencrepe shades for Spring, Get this 
with the flexibility and superb fit of Davencrepe AMAZING NEW BOOK 


high-twist, they appeal to women who know Authentic from cover to cover, Shera Ames and McClelland 





clothes and how to wear them. Barclay show you how to dress more smartly on your present 
; ; budget. Get your copy while you still can from your Humming 
That is why such women, the real fashion Bird dealer or send the coupon and 10c to us. 


leaders of America, will go out of their way, 
if need be, to buy these stockings. 


DavENPorT Hosiery MILLS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


I enclose 10c for my copy of 
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but he has r visdom teeth, 
even though 26 of his 42 teeth 
ire 0 . Of the 32 size 
a REC ED . teeth in humans, 12 aren Se 
ea x F j . The tooth fart] tl k t 1 
VY side of both jaws is the third 
More shee 4 POUND of tooth paste ee oe ae 
in the double size tube -40¢ ee 
ee Bureau) Regular size tube-25¢ : de P, aukes 
a 
CHANGE TO LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE... J 75 & 
WHY PEG, WHAT EVER |S ‘5 ar ' 
THE MATTER P 


od 
/ FRANK HAS BROKEN OUR 
ENGAGEMENT.... AND | DON'T 
KNOW WHY. 


OF, I'VE 
LOVE HIM. SO 


ad 
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HapP TO PEG 


MAY HAPPEN 





beauty, 


Je ‘side Ss. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is 





POWDER in modern, 


tube, 


Lamperr PuarMaca Co., 


convenient, economical form 


NOW! try this dental cream which cleans your teeth 
like powder . . . because it actually is powder in the 
form of a creamy paste ... the modern, convenient, 
economical form which is easy to put on the brush. 
Thus it does away with spilling down the drain as well 
as the mess on hands. 

To give your teeth new brightness and glistening 
use Listerine Tooth Paste at least once 
Note the prompt effects of the extra-active ingredi- 
ents. And remember, they are absolutely safe even 
for a baby’s enamel. There is no pumice, no grit, no 
soap, no harmful abrasives. 


a day. 


youll like that refreshing, full-bodied 
flavor which makes your mouth feel so good every 
morning. Get a tube today at any drug counter. 


The 


regular size is 25¢. But your best buy is the big double- 
which contains more than a quarter of a 
pound of tooth paste, for only J0¢. 


St. Louis, Mo, 


forthe bole 
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¥ WHY DONT YOU TALK 
WITH HIM ? HE'LL BE BACK 
IN TOWN TOMORROW. 
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LUCY | YOU CANT TREAT PEG WELL, iF YOU WANT 

THAT WAY, FRANK. Ay THE TRUTH - IT WAS 
TAKES | _— HER SOME KINDO HER BREATH. BUT | 
THINGS | 


€ rs | 
INTO HER | y, 
OWN | fi 
HANDS | f 
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“TALKS 10 | I 


| FRANK | Ih 


IT /S A DELICATE 
SUBJECT; MAYBE I 
CAN THINK OF A 
WAY OF LETTING me 
KNOW. SHE SHOU 


\ Af) save 


IF YOU ONLY 
COULD/ PEGS A 
FINE GIRL. 





























TRUE THAT MY 
BAD? THERE |S 


IT 


CAN IT BE 


BREATH /5 


BUT LUCY 
DOESN'T NEED PEccrs LONESOME, PEGGYS MAD A SAYING "IF YOU WANT THE CAME BETWEEN 
TO TELL PEG. SHES LOST THE BESTEST BEAU SHE HAD® TRUTH, GO TO A CHILD.” YOU AND FRANK. 

JUST BE CAUSE HER BREATH IS BAD IF YOU'LL USE 
YAA, YAA / 
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/S TRUE, PEG. 


THAT'S WHAT 


LISTERINE 


KNOW HELL 
COME BACK. 
HE SAID SO. 
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You need a true breath deo- 
dorant to keep from offending 


If you want others to like you, never 
take chances on your breath offending 
Get into the habit of using Listerine 
Antiseptic every morning and every 
night, and between times before social 
engagements. It leaves the mouth and 
the breath fresh, sweet, and agreeable. 

Theinsidious thing about halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath) is that you yourself 
never know w hen you have it—and even 
your best friend won't tell you... the 
subject is so delicate. Most cases are the 
result of fermentation of tiny food pars 
ticles in the mouth. Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts fermentation and then 
overcomes the odors that fermentation 
causes. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For Halitosis (bad breath) use Listerine 
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The King and Queen of the Screen, 
Clark and Myrna, with the star 
of ‘Captains Courageous’, bring 
you love and adventure that will 
set your nerves a-tingling in 
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a M-G-M’s thrill-a-minute romance! 
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Laughter too...as Clark makes Spencer 
act as Myrna’s stand-in! Spencer's willing 
but not able...if you get what we mean. 
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PHOTOPLAY awards the following prizes for the best letters received 
each month: $25 first prize, $10 second, $5 third, and $1 for every 
other letter published. PHOTOPLAY reserves the right to use the 
letters submitted in whole or in part. Contributions will not be 
returned. Contributors are warned that if letters are copied or 
adapted from previously published material, which constitutes 
plagiarism, they will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 
Letters submitted to this magazine should not be submitted to any 
other publication. Address: Boos & Bouquets, PHOTOPLAY, 122 
East 42nd St., New York City. 





Court etiquette ignored, Queen Norma Shearer and Director Van Dyke relax on M-G-M's “Marie Antoinette” set 


THE WINNER! 
FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 


HAVE just returned from that supposedly 
‘glorious and glamorous town called Holly- 
wood. 

Before I went to Hollywood I thought (as 
probably everybody thinks) that those who lived 
in Hollywood and were connected with the 
movies lived the “life of Reilly.” Easy and fast- 
living. All play and no work. 

How differently I learned. 

Most people think of the stars only, when one 
mentions Hollywood. It rarely occurs to them 
that there are other people who play in pictures. 
The people who act as a background. The extras. 

I lived with three boys who possessed an 
abundance of talent plus good looks. They were 
working as extras, hoping and praying for that 
break that would get them into the charmed 
circle of stardom. 

For six months I watched their struggle. A 
story filled with sufferance, pathos and heart- 
aches. 

Let me describe an everyday occurrence: 

In the morning one of the boys would dial the 
Central Casting Office for work. All extras had 
to call Central to obtain work. Garfield 3711. 
Imagine ten thousand extras calling in prac- 
tically every day with only eight operators to 
take the calls. Busy signal after busy signal 
would buzz through the earphone. Without a 
letup he would dial the number for what 
seemed like hours without getting a direct line. 
Maybe he would be lucky and get an an- 


swer. Then, “Central” would come to his ear. 
“John Doe,” he would answer, giving his name. 
A few seconds later he would get the reply, most 
likely “Try again.” And so every ten minutes 
he would sit at the phone and dial and dial until 
Central closed for the day. 

No work. No meals. No meals meant a couple 
of tighter notches in the belt and a prayer for 
work the next day. I could write a book on how 
they washed their own clothes, cleaned their 
apartments, cooked what food they could get and 
avoided the apartment manager on rent day. 

I asked them if they weren't tired of the strug- 
gle, and if they didn’t want to go home. 

Their replies were no. I looked at their faces. 
Each one had a courageous tilt to his head, a 
wistful smile and shining eyes that spoke more 
eloquently than words, “I'll get a break one of 
these days.” 

Yes, I have found that stars do not always 
shine in Hollywood. There are clouds there, too. 
Success and fame do not come easily. The path 
is strewn with bitter grief and hard strife. 

Only the stars shine and twinkle and are re- 
membered. 

Bos ABEL, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


SECOND PRIZE—$10.00 


VERY SANG-FROID INDEED 


Speaking of the men stars for a minute, (and 
why not?) what about Cary Grant?—I mean 
why doesn’t someone write a story or give us 
a little information on him? He may not have 





the Taylor profile or the Gable Ummphy- 
ummph, but along with Tyrone Power (of 
course) and Tnomas Beck, he hits the top 

On second thought, perhaps it’s just as well 
that they leave him alone, because they (the 
writers) might make him into a mystery man— 
or maybe into a disappointed lover, and that 
would be just a little too much for me to bear. 
Can’t the reporters ease up on the camouflage? 

For instance, about Grant. Is his personality 
as delightfully breezy and sang-froid as “Top- 
per” and “The Awful Truth” reveal? How did 
he get started in the movies? And yes, I will ad- 
mit, we'd like to know whether he’s single, mar- 
ried or how many times he’s been divorced. We 
don’t care what his favorite color is, or that the 
unhappy glint in his eye has been there since 
his childhood sweetheart turned him down. 
Please! More concise, definite knowledge of the 
stars such as “Roundup of Youth” in the Janu- 
ary PHOTOPLAY. 

Miss GENE WALTMAN, 
Butler, Penna. 


On Page 22 Reader Waltman can find out all 
the latest dope (and more) on that gay, gallant, 
glib and good-looking Grant, no camouflage at 
all, and nary a line about unhappy glints in his 
brown eyes. Concise—that’s what we are! 

P. S.—We think you'll like “Roundup of Char- 
acters,” too. It’s by Sara Hamilton, who wrote 
“Roundup of Youth.” It’s on page 20. You see. 
it pays to write and tell us what stories you 
like in PHoTopLay! 

(Continued on page 74) 

















NOW AT POPULAR PRICES! 
DIRECT FROM ITS 
$2.00 TWO-A-DAY 
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‘Twentieth Century- Fox . presents 
DARRYL F. ZANUCR’S ; 
supreme achievement as ge | 
a producer of distinguished eae 
entertainment. i 


cb Be 








with 


POWER - FAYE AMECHE 


BRADY - DEVINE - DONLEVY 

Phyllis BROOKS - Tom BROWN - Sidney BLAACKMER 

Berton CHURCHILL - June STOREY - Paul HURST 
Directed by HENRY KING 


Associate Producer Kenneth Macgowan - Screen play by 
ie Lamar Trotti and Sonya Levien - Based on astory by Niven 


Busch: Music&Lyrics by Gordon&Revel, Pollack& Mitchell 





Watch for it soon at 
your favorite motion 
picture theatre. 
























% ACTION FOR SLANDER—Korda-United Artists 


This is ¢ “+ Brook's best picture in years. Playing an English 
army man, he falls in love with a brother officer's wife, is accused of 
being a card shark, tries to vindicate himself in court. Fine direction 
allows exceptional suspense and a superlative cast assists. Buy 
British and go. (April) 


% ADVENTURES OF MARCO POLO, THE—Goldwyn-United 
Artists 


The travels and romantic mishaps of the Venetian stalwart who 
opened the trade routes from Europe to Asia in the 13th Century 
Gary Cooper is ably supported by Sigrid Gurie (a newcomer), Basil 
Rathbone, Alan Hale, Binnie Barnes and others. Humor and excite- 
ment in settings of incredible beauty. Distinguished. (April) 


% ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, THE—Selznick-United 
Artists 


Two little stars, Tommy Kelly and Ann Gillis, once more prove 
David Selznick (discoverer of Freddie Bartholomew) a genius in 
choosing new talent. Mark Twain's loved classic of Mississippi 
village life in 1845 is faithfully and beautifully reproduced in 
Technicolor, and Muff Potter (Walter Brennan), Aunt Polly (May 
Robson), and Huckleberry Finn (Jackie Moran), are all here. Need 
we say more? i pril) 


ARSENE LUPIN RETURNS—M-G-M 


The polish of Melvyn Douglas as the renowned I rench Ra files 
overcomes the lackluster of this antiquated story of missing ‘‘jools.” 
With the aid of Warren William, Douglas convinces the gem of his 
heart, Virginia Bruce, that he is innocent of stealing her baubles. 
Average. (April) 


% BAD MAN OF BRIMSTONE—M-G-M 


Utah's beautiful scenery forms the background for this equally 
rugged tale of the early Western bad man. Wally Beery hasn't been 
so good since ‘Viva Villa’’ and Dennis O'Keefe, as the son who 
never recognized his father in the killer, will give Gary Cooper a run 
for his money some day. Virginia Bruce, Guy Kibbee, Lewis Stone 
ind Bruce Cabot are superior. Good. (March) 





"Vivacious Lady" Gin- 
ger Rogers proves her 
monicker, while costar 
Jimmy Stewart regis- 
ters his approval 


Consult This Movie Shopping Guide and 


Save Your Time, Money and Disposition 


PICTURES REVIEWED IN 


SHADOW STAGE 
THIS ISSUE 


q 


ao 
20th Century-Fox 2. i ee 


JURY’S SECRET, THE—Universal . Se 
LOVE, HONOR AND BEHAVE—Warners . nae 
MERRILY WE LIVE—Hal Roach-M-G-M. . . 
RANGERS ROUNDUP, THE—Stan Laurel Prod. 
ee 


ROMANCE IN THE DARK—Paramount 
SALLY, ee errs 
START CHEERING—Columbla. 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR—Monogram 


en DOWN grec ctateae Century 


BEG, BORROW OR STEAL—M-G-M 


A merry mix-up with Frank Morgan as the lovable scamp who 
lives by his wits. He invites daughter Florence Rice to be married 
in his French chateau, then discovers that he can't use buttons for 
money to pay the rent. John Beal steps in to take charge of both 
daughter and papa. George Givot, Herman Bing and Erik Rhodes 
aid in the hilarity. (Feb.) , 


BIG TOWN GIRL—20th Century-Fox 


A happy tale of an overzealous press agent, Alan Dinehart, who 
makes a great radio star out of Claire Trevor, a small-town plugger 
Donald Woods, as Claire's beau, turns in a gratifying performance, 
as do Miss Trevor and Dinehart. A cosy little picture you'll like 
(Feb.) 


BLACK DOLL, THE—Universal 


Mystery and lowdown comedy abound in this, the latest of the 
Crime Club series. It deals with the attempt of C. Henry Gordon to 
conceal a murder and his own extermination by The Doll. Nan 
Grey is lyrical, Donald Woods is lackadaisical, Edgar Kennedy is 
simply hysterical. (April) 


BLOSSOMS ON BROADWAY—Paramount 


There will be no bouquets for “ Blossoms.” The plot was nipped 
n the bud. Edward Arnold is a likeable rogue who keeps within 
the law only to find the heiress he was promoting is a phony, too. 
Weber and Fields are well presented; Shirley Ross sings well; Bill 
Frawley gets all the laughs. (Feb.) 


BOY OF THE STREETS—Monogram 


Parents will approve the moral lesson in this little tidbit, and 
children will love the exciting action provided entirely by young- 


*& INDICATES PICTURE WAS ONE OF THE 
BEST OF THE MONTH WHEN REVIEWED 


sters. Maureen O'Connor (a newcomer) sings nicely; Jackie 
Cooper is splendid; and Guy Usher and Marjorie Main turn in fine 
performances as the parents. (Feb.) 


% BUCCANEER, THE—Paramount 


With a stirring story woven from American history, an excep 
tional cast, lavish production and some dazzling photography 
C. B. De Mille has achieved a masterpiece. The plot revolv 
around pirate Jean Lafitte's love life and patriotic efforts on behalf 
of the U. S during the War ot 1812. Freddie March, Franciska 
Gaal (Paramount's new little Hungarian star), and notably Hugh 
Sothern as Andrew Jackson are knockouts. Don’t miss this for any- 
thing. (March) 


CHANGE OF HEART—20th Century-Fox 


Love here finds a novel way to take the conceit out of a misguided 
executive; the result is mildly entertaining. Gloria Stuart is the gal 
who uses Cupid as Bergen uses McCarthy; Michael Whalen is the 
one who profits by the experiment. Two-bit material 1 pril 


CHECKERS—20th Century-Fox 


Jane Withers clicks again in this story of a race horse that en 
dangers the romance between Una Merkel and Stuart Erwin 
When the horse breaks a leg, and Una listens to the blandishment 
of the town banker, Miss Fix-It Withers steps in and does her stuff 
(March) 


%& CONQUEST—M-G-M 


History, pageantry and romance brought to unparalleled heights 
of beauty by the peerless acting of Greta Garbo and Charles Boye 
in one of the loveliest of love stories—that of Napoleon and Marie 
Walewska, the patriotic Polish countess who bore him a son. The 
production, photography and direction are of the finest, the heme 
cast including Dame May Whitty, Henry Stephenson, Reginald 
Owen and Maria Ouspenskaya is exceptionally brilliant. It cost 
$3,000,000 and it’s worth it. (Jan.) 


% DAMSEL IN DISTRESS, A—RKO-Radio 


Aided by those zanies, George Burns and Gracie Allen, Fred 
Astaire overcomes a top-heavy plot about a titled heiress Foon 
Fontaine) who falls for a London dancer, and turns on his fines 
rhythmic gymnastics to enchant you. George Gershwin’s last score 
enlivens the entire piece. (Feb.) 


DAUGHTER OF SHANGHAI—Paramount 


Anna May Wong enlists in the U. S. Government's campaign to 
capture leaders in the smuggling racket on the Pacific coast, and 
contributes considerably to a tame picture Snarling Charle 
Bickford, J. Carrol Naish and barrel-chested Larry Crabbe hav 
outstanding réles. Just another movie. (March) 


% DIVORCE OF LADY X, THE—Korda-United Artists 

Merle Oberon’s lusciousness, the enticements of the Englist 
countryside in Technicolor, and a side-splitting characterization of 
a drunken nobleman by Ralph Richardson, are well worth your 
admission. The silly story involving mistaken identity will bore 
you, but pay no attention and go anyway. (April 


DOUBLE DANGER—RKO-Radio 


This might be labeled “‘On the Trail of the Missing Preston 
Foster,"’ for it is he, in the guise of a gentleman crook, who keeps 
policemen late for their chicken stew. Whitney Bourne is an at 
tractive accomplice. Vapid. (April) 


% EVERYBODY SING—M-G-M 


More pictures like this and the recession would be over! It 
funny, bright with music, the cast happily chosen, the production 
good. It concerns a mad family with Billie Burke (mother), Reginald 
Owen (father), Judy Garland (daughter), Fanny Brice (maid) and 
Allan Jones (chef). Their antics will delight you 1 pril) 


EVERY DAY’S A HOLIDAY—Paramount 


They'll all be holidays for Mae if this little number is any indica 
tion. This is a lavish story ws a female crook who dabbles in politics 
at the end of the century. Edmund Lowe, Charles Butterworth, 
Lloyd Nolan and Charles Winninger try hard but the picture drags 
like the West inflection. (March) 


% GIRL WAS YOUNG, THE—GB 


One always expects a deft handling of suspense, sane dialogue 
and expert delineation of character in Director Alfred Hitchcock's 
pictures and this one is no disappointment. Nova Pilbeam, sweetly 
grown-up, is the constable’s daughter; Derrick De Marney, the man 
suspected of murder with whom she falls in love. You will like tl 
(March) 


% GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND !T—Warners 


Based on the battle between farmers and miners in the lowland 
of California’s Sacramento Valley, this is rugged, gripping drama 
its scenic beauties enhanced by Technicolor. George Brent, Oliv 
de Havilland and Claude Rains are extremely competent in their 
respective réles. Highly recommended. (A pril) 


*% GOLDWYN FOLLIES, THE—Sam Goldwyn-United Artists 


This incredibly beautiful musical has a dizzy story of Hollywood's 
original “no” girl (Andrea Leeds) and the producer whom nobody 
“‘noes’’ (Adolphe Menjou). The ‘‘Follies’’ are glorified by Bal 
anchine’s lovely American ballet, Metropolitan Helen Jepson’'s 
soprano, Phil Baker's wit, Charlie McCarthy's deadly sallies, the 
Ritz Brothers’ clowning, Ella Logan and Kenny Baker's tuneful 
tuning and the poignant music of George and Ira Gershwin—the 
whole wrapped in Technicolor. A $2,000,000 picture you'll never 
forget. (Feb.) 


% HAPPY LANDING—20th Century-Fox 


Here are prime requisites for good cinema—spectacle, fine music, 
comedy and, first and last, Sonja Henie on ice. The thin story 
concerns Cesar Romero’s dalliance with a little Norwegian who, of 
course, manages to become A-1 skater of the world under Don 
Ameche’s tutelage. Hot swing by Raymond Scott; Ethel Merman’s 
voice; a ballet on ice—swell! (April) 

(Continued on page 89) 
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CAROLYN VAN WYE 


PROP. 


Hollywood’s imported lovelies tell 


some of the beauty secrets back of 


their distinctive Continental charm 


OREIGN FANCIES—There’s no doubt 
about it. The girls from the Continent have 
a very definite glamour and charm all their 
own. And after seeing Annabella in “The Bar- 
oness and the Butler” I decided to find out what 
she’s got that we haven’t got, and to see if I 
couldn’t acquire some good tips on beauty from 
her. Annabella’s creed is naturalness in make- 
up both on and off the screen. She is particular- 
ly insistent on this rule in eye make-up, and also 
says that a slightly crooked mouth, for example, 
should be left that way and not be changed, be- 
cause it adds individuality to one’s face. 
Annabella’s eyebrows aren’t even. The line of 
one brow varies quite a lot from the other, but 
she insists that it be left unchanged, and accents 
her brows along their natural lines. The two 
varying lines give her a definite individuality 
and charm. She applies her eyebrow pencil 
along both brows, just as they are naturally 
arched, but she draws the pencil rather heavily 
in the center of the brow in a fine line and 
shades it in with a tiny brush. To make her 
lashes appear longer and more silky, she brushes 
them with a special oil, then applies her mas- 
cara after she has removed the oil with tissues. 
It does away with the harsh look mascara gives 
the eyes when it isn’t applied properly. 
Annabella follows the same naturalness in the 
way she does her hair by parting it in the mid- 
dle and brushing it in soft loose waves off her 
face to give a charming and youthful appear- 
ance. 


DELLA LIND, the Continental singing star, has 
very few beauty secrets, but they are amazingly 
effective ones. Della says that charm is more 


important than beauty because perfect features 
without a charming personality lack appeal. 
This star insists upon plenty of sleep and rest, 
for a tired girl is a nervous, easily irritated girl, 































and nervousness and irritation destroy charm 
and poise. 

In the morning, after rinsing her face, Della 
adds lemon juice to the water to bleach her skin 
slightly and keep it smooth and white. Her arms 
and shoulders are as soft as her face, and she 
told me that starch is one of her favorite beauty 
agents. She uses it in the bath because she finds 
that it’s a grand water softener and, in addition, 
leaves a velvety film on her body that keeps her 
skin smooth and soft. 

Starch makes a very effective beauty mask, 
too, because its stimulating action encourages 
the blood stream to throw off waste matter. If 
your skin is normal, you mix the starch with 
cold cream and milk; if it’s oily, you mix it with 
egg white and milk to tighten your pores; if 
your skin is dry you stir it up with buttermilk. 
Apply it to your face after your skin is thor- 
oughly clean and then relax for fifteen minutes 
to give it time to stimulate your skin and en- 
courage the circulation. Then you rinse it off 
with tepid water and you'll find your skin is 
much softer and smoother. 

Simone Simon, before she came to Hollywood, 
had definitely made up her mind that she 
wouldn’t be made over in any way at all, that 
she liked herself the way she was. But when she 
found out that the make-up experts at the studio 
sought only to enhance her personality instead 
of changing it, she finally allowed them to rear- 
range her hair. She did away with the school- 
girl coiffure of hair brushed off the forehead and 
pushed behind the ears, and now she’s wearing 
soft, deep waves and loose curls that frame her 
face. Simone has deep blue-grey eyes, and the 
make-up experts suggested that a subtle light- 
ening of the color of her hair would add allure 
to her eyes. Now her hair glints with a coppery 
gold that decidedly enhances her piquant charm. 

She has allowed her brows to grow in more 











The demure young miss at the leit came 
to Hollywood very set in her ways. Then 
she met up with studio make-up experts. 
They didn't change the famous Simone 
Simon personality, but they did help to 
produce the alluring creature above 





Danielle Darrieux looks lazy here, but 
actually she's energy personified when 
it comes to obeying rules for beauty 


heavily because a too-thin line takes character 
away from the face, and she wears a touch of 
soft eye shadow on her lids to bring out the 
color of her eyes and make them appear deeper. 


ANOTHER foreign beauty is Danielle Darrieux, 
who has one of the loveliest skins you’ve ever 
seen. Danielle supplements her regular nightly 
cleansing with cream by using olive oil about 
once a week to clean her face. Every two weeks 
she scrubs her face with a soft brush and soap 
and water to reach down deep in her pores. 
She feels that her particular skin doesn’t need 
this treatment any more frequently. 

Her luscious figure is kept supple and grace- 
ful by calisthenics, such as touching the floor 
with the palms of the hands and keeping the 
knees stiff. She can also touch the back of her 
head with her toes, which, I can tell you in ad- 
vance, takes loads of practice. Even if you can’t 
ever quite accomplish this achievement, the 
practicing does wonders for your whole body. 








Danielle’s brows are arched in 
their natural line and her lipstick 
follows the contour of her lips be- 
cause she, too, feels that by empha- 
sizing the natural in make-up in- 
stead of going in for exotic effects 
the result is more pleasing. She ac- 
cents her eyes by drawing a fine 
line close to the lashes of her upper 
lid and carrying it out and up a trifle 
beyond the outside corner of her 
eye. 

It’s very effective, and you might 
try it when you want to look espe- 
cially glamorous. 


HARMONIZING MAKE-UP—Helen 
Vinson is one of the smartest and 
most alluring women in pictures. 
The secret of her perfectly groomed 
appearance is that she firmly be- 
lieves that one’s rouge and lipstick 
should blend with the color of the 
costume you are wearing. She has 
many different shades of rouge and 
lipstick that she uses with her vary- 
ing costumes, and she believes that 
every woman, to be truly smart, 
should harmonize her make-up with 
her clothes. 

An internationally famous make- 
up authority says, “A woman may 
wear any color if her make-up com- 
plements her clothes. So many 
women destroy the illusion of loveli- 
ness by wearing the wrong maquil- 
lage, and cosmetics should be care- 
fully chosen to blend with your 
favorite ensembles.” 

So, if you have always loved grey, 
for example, but have been con- 





The velvety smoothness of Della Lind's skin testi- 
fies to the effectiveness of the Viennese singer's 
beauty secrets. Its texture can easily be yours, too 


vinced that it makes your skin look 
sallow, you can dash right out and 
buy yourself a grey dress in the full 
assurance that if you use the right 
make-up, grey can be exceedingly 
becoming to you. 

Miss Vinson applies her make-up 
with little make-up brushes. She 
has one brush to blend her powder 


smoothly and another smaller brush 
to apply her rouge so that it goes on 
evenly and not in streaks. Inciden- 
tally, if you would like to use cream 
rouge but have never been quite 
able to apply it smoothly, Marie Wil- 
son has a trick that might help you. 
Here it is: Use a cream powder 
foundation first. Dip the tip of your 

































finger into cold cream and then into 
the cream rouge, and you’ll find that 
the color blends more easily into 
your skin. 


PowDER TRICK—I was terribly 
surprised the other day when one of 
the make-up men told me that many 
women unnecessarily add to their 
apparent age by not applying pow- 
der properly. 

Of course, I immediately de- 
manded to know what he meant. 
He said that he had seen so many 
women unconsciously wrinkle up 
their faces just before they begin 
wielding the powder puff. That 
means that the powder can’t get into 
the little wrinkles and _ crevices 
around the eyes and mouth that are 
formed when you frown, and when 
the face is relaxed those lines have 
received no powder at all so that 
they stand out with unfortunate em- 
phasis and thus destroy all vestige of 
beauty. 

You must relax your face when 
you powder and keep the surface of 
the skin flat. After you have ap- 
plied your powder liberally all over 
your face, press the powder lightly 
into the area around your eyes and 
mouth. Draw the skin away from 
your eyes with two fingers as you 
powder, to be sure it gets into every 
faint crevice. 

Then, of course, you use your lit- 
tle powder brush all over your face 
in order to dust off superfluous pow- 
der and assure a smooth, evenly 
covered surface. 








sa), Most proposals happen in the 
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The above chart is based on a recent survey 
among a representative group of young women. 
However, romance may come at any season to 
the girl who is truly charming. 











removes odor—keeps colors lovely 


Be especially careful 
about daintiness NOW 


Romance is in the air now! So be careful to 
avoid the fault that kills romance . . . perspira- 
tion odor from underthings. 


alkali and cake-soap rubbing. 
Lux has no harmful alkali. 
Safe in water, safe in Lux. 
Buy the economical big box. 


g 


Everybody perspires, especially in warm 
weather. Underthings absorb the odor . . . but 
we needn’t offend. 


AVOID OFFENDING: Lux lingerie (including 
girdles) after every wearing. Lux whisks away 
every trace of perspiration odor. Keeps colors 
new looking, too! Avoid soaps with harmful 
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| his mind on the subject! 


Producers had an odd idea 
about Wally Beery; they 
changed their minds after see- 
ing him in "Bad Man of Brim- 
stone." On the other hand, 
a Photoplay reader wrote an 
unusual letter about foreign 
stars like Luise Rainer; the 
answer, in this editorial, will 
probably make him change 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 


pleasant to get a letter from a 

thoughtful reader like Lloyd C. 
Armour of Chicago, Illinois, for instance 
... Mr. Armour writes: 

“|. During the past year Hollywood 
has imported and exploited a great 
number of foreign stars. The amount 
of money expended for this plan is, to 
put it mildly, terrific. Give me one 
good reason why these very clever pro- 
ducers should go traipsing all over 
Europe “discovering” these unknown 
foreign stars... There are plenty of 
talented American actresses struggling 
for a place on the stage and screen and 
starving to death to do it, too.” 

Okay, Mr. Armour ... I'll give you 
not only one reason, but five good rea- 
ea 

(1) It doesn’t seem to be easy to find 
those talented American actors and ac- 
tresses and that is because there aren’t 
many definite places to look for them. 
. . . Broadway is constantly raided .. . 
we haven’t vaudeville or stock com- 
panies any more... the colleges and 
little theaters have been pretty well 
combed out without yielding much... 
and we have a habit of overlooking our 
own “discoveries” anyhow .. . after all, 


B ricasane I love nice things it is very 


Martha Raye was “discovered” . and 
| Dorothy Lamour...and Marjorie 
Weaver ... and Tyrone Power... 


and Bob Hope .. . and John Trent... 
and Wayne Morris .. . to mention just 
a few of the last season or so... . 

(2) The main reason in back of hunt- 
ing for foreign stars, however, is eco- 


nomic... if a foreign star can click 
with the American public, the profits 
on the picture abroad will be doubled 

. Garbo is a perfect example . . . her 
pictures no longer earn very much here 
but the foreign take on them is enor- 
mous. ... 

(3) The foreign star, though unknown 
to us, is usually a highly trained per- 
former . . . for example Franciska Gaal 
came to the screen after long training 
at Budapest under the greatest masters 
of stagecraft ... Luise Rainer had 
worked many seasons tutored by Max 
Reinhardt . . . Ilona Massey, under the 
jawbreaking name of Hajmassy, was the 
sensation of the Viennese operatic stage 

. in other words these “unknowns” 
have served their acting apprentice- 
ship. ... 

(4) Nevertheless, the foreign idea of 
money is still modest ... stars they 
may be of the European stage, but most 
of them will grab the first salary Hol- 
lywood offers . . . believe it or not, but 
the majority start at one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week ... contrast that 
on your balance sheet against Miss Mac- 
Donald’s approximate five thousand 
weekly ... the imports gamble, you 
see, on themselves as much as the pro- 
ducer gambles on them... . 

The gamble doesn’t always win... 
Anna Sten, as you point out in your 
letter, was an awful flop . . . Annabella, 
brought over for “The Baroness and 
the Butler,” will probably be looking up 
sailing schedules any day now... 
Luise Rainer, for all her great ability, 








doesn’t progress much...I think, 
however, that Franciska Gaal will be a 
hit ... Simone is doing all right... 
and there is always the miraculous lit- 
tle Henie. ... 

(5) And the big reason . . . produc- 
ers like to go to Europe anyhow... . 


FavorivTE Moments Recently Of This 
Movie-goer ... John Boles and John 
Barrymore looking very highbrow and 
playing ticktacktoe while Gladys 
Swarthout sings the Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn” in “Romance in the Dark” 

. every scene of Tommy Kelly in the 
enchanting “Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer’ ... Walter Brennan in the same 
film giving a magnificently touching 
performance right on the heels of his 
amusing Mr. Peavey last month in “The 
Buccaneer . . . Bob Hope dueting with 
Shirley Ross in “Thanks for the Mem- 
ory” in “The Big Broadcast of 1938” 

. and if you'll listen closely you'll 
notice what a naughty song that is at 
moments... Gary Cooper teaching 
Sigrid Gurie, lucky girl, how to kiss 
and making a very finished job of it, 
too, in “The Adventures of Marco Polo” 
. . - Beulah Bondi breaking your heart 
as the mother in “Of Human Hearts” 
and Charles Coburn, distinguished stage 
actor, making an equally distinguished 
debut as the doctor therein ... the 
charmingly childlike face of grand opera 
prima donna Kirsten Flagstad in “The 
Big Broadcast of 1938” . . . with a voice 
like that you’d never expect her to look 
like a larger Sonja Henie... and 





One reason why you should see 
"Gold Is Where You Find It": Tim, 
son of Jack Holt, who carries on 
the family tradition of good looks, 
good acting, good horsemanship 


Sonja looks like a larger Shirley Tem- 
ple . . . and Shirley looks like a grown- 
up angel... and angels look like... 
oh, well, you get the idea . . . they hon- 
est and truly all do look alike... . 


Tumncs An Editor Thinks About (on 
the boss’ time, that is) . now that 
Leatrice Joy Gilbert has made her de- 
but in movies, will Susan Ann Gilbert 
be far behind .. . and will the future 
perhaps see those two . . . one so dark 
and the other so fair...as_ rival 
Stars. ... 

Of the second generation, gradually 
growing up in pictures, I select young 
Tim Holt in “Gold Is Where You Find 
It” as one of the most promising... 
nice-looking and a very tidy actor, too 

. if Jane Withers keeps right on as 
she is, gaining in box-office popularity, 
will she even surpass Shirley Temple 

. and if she does what will Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox do then, poor things 
. .. I wish somebody would define ex- 
actly what a star is, anyhow ... for 
example, not so long ago his studio was 
saying Wallace Beery was box-office 


poison... they moaned that Wally 
couldn’t drag the cash customers in 
alone ... hadn't been able to do a 


thing since the loss of his costar, Marie 




























































Ruth Waterbury, by Lazlo Willinger 


Dressler . . . recently Wally was sup- 
posed to be all washed up. . . they put 
him in “Bad Man of Brimstone” and it 
is wowing the crowds all over the coun- 
try ...so what does that add up to 

. is any actor any bigger than the 
part he isin . . . or cana star be made, 
with proper handling, from anyone .. . 
a girl ice skater or a man tap dancer 
or an animated cartoon or a ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy .. . personally, I do not 
wonder that stars have the jazzy nerves 
and unstable temperaments many of 
them possess .. . imagine never know- 
ing where your next rival is coming 
from ... incidentally Metro dropping 
Bruce Cabot off the contract list lets 
out the final remaining “second Gable” 
in the business with the original one 
still doing nicely, thank you. ... 

Our Favorite Actor of the Month ... 


Alan Mowbray ...we met him at a/& 

tea...he told five stories... all \\ e eS 
funny ...two of them racy... and wi {\ 

not one about himself... . 


Dont get the illusion that all the let- 0 

ters I get are pleasant ... comes the 

following from Publisher Alfred A. 

Knopf’s office: 

“Dear Miss Waterbury: pr o” 
Since you make your living editing a L R 4% 

movie fan magazine, you probably won't ow pb t \9 

like Horace McCoy’s new novel, ‘I «\ ©) 


Should Have Stayed Home,’ which we 
are issuing ...It knocks the phony 
gilt off Hollywood and shows the pure 


tin underneath, and does it very efiec- gk ao : 3 
tively .. . You may not like this book. em nor? 12 py ; 4 
but it ought to interest you anyway. aie? cote Be $ 3 
Perhaps it will interest some of your giov® a of att oote™ : 
readers too—if any of them are suffi- ytd f son? yo oo \yeniey” dh ca 4 
ciently tough-minded to stand a little + 9d apis ne ce nde , 4 
truth along with the pap.” por gles 18 ees so ot ; 
As it turns out, it is an exciting novel pv? gan? sky ¥ ‘aio > ee® 3 
f ie ) : : ; see ap» a> gut? $1 : 
. .. for Horace McCoy knows how to yore gute” ins cot axes” ; 
write ... and I did enjoy it . . . but if are era os wD * et avon h a 
telling the story of a stupid boy who yer® J oxy - Sum yout wit h : 
didn’t have brains enough to make a yee nove ot pe yor" bey is a 
living anywhere, and of two girls who got 7 ow oan ye * oom Oe : - 
fail, one committing suicide and the e* {ou ov oa ut ‘7 = 4. & 

; : ; 12 iT... CO nam 4 eS a i 
other marrying a farmer, is knocking Pe) - ne ger? gt* ger, . | 
the phony gilt off Hollywood and show- per! Um nd aut ent 
ing the tin underneath, I'll eat it.... vu 


I will never understand why that 
which is dreary and tragic and defeatist 
is regarded as being more “true” than 
the things which are colorful and amus- 
ing and successful ... each is in the 
world, not, unfortunately, in equal parts, 
but each exists and because Hollywood 
is composed of those individuals who 
have wrested from life the high re- 
wards is the reason the world continues 
to worship it, since it gives hope to their 
dreams and color to their days... 
that’s PHOoTOPLAY’s story .. . and it will 
always stick to it.... 











































“sf CALL IT MY 
“TWO-TIMING FUR’ | 


because Ill wear it now over formals, 





and later with Autumn street frocks”’ 






































For smart, young women, who “go places 
and do things” —glamorous FEDERAL Fox! 
Beautifully silvered . . . luxuriously furred 
. . . it tops spring’s evening dresses with 
soft, flattering loveliness; it makes dashing 
successes of fall’s street frocks. It follows 
the calendar—a social triumph and a prac- 
tical asset, too... for these fine skins are 
selected for lasting beauty. 

You can be sure of your silver fox, in 
better stores everywhere, by the FEDERAL 
name clipped to an ear and stamped on the 


leather side of the pelt. 


PEDERAL 
Sil. evr yA Ced 


HAMBURG+ WISCONSIN 


On the following pages, Kirtley Baskette brings Photoplay readers an unusual word 
portrait of the Shirley Temple of today—a little girl who has suddenly grown up. On 
this page—a glimpse into the future, the moment when Shirley Temple becomes en- 
gaged, visualized in picture form by artist Vincentini, in verse by the popular novelist 
and short story writer, Faith Baldwin. 


Goddess Gcsas 


BY FAITH BALDWIN 


DRAWING BY 


This is the dream which shall come true 
The rose which shall unfold; 

The world made young so gay and new, 
The rainbow's gift of gold; 


VIBSESTIAs 


The rising star, the fount unsealed 
The magic love time makes; 
Bright secret, not to be revealed 
Until her heart awakes. 





The proof? Tucked-up curls—and 
some observations on Beaus and 


Bows by the pert young lady herself 


BY KIRTLEY BASKETTE 


HE other day, a little girl with eager eyes 

stood before a mirror on a Hollywood mo- 

tion-picture set. The image that bounced 
back showed, instead of the shako of curls that 
usually crowned her golden top, a coiffure— 
parted, pulled back and tied. 

Shirley Temple of Sunnybrook Farm put her 
firm little hand behind her neck and stroked it 
thoughtfully. Then, she showed her new front 
row of second teeth in a wide white grin. 

“It feels funny,” said Shirley, “no hair back 
there.” And added, “I like it.” 


—" 

“Off; = 
lice Siren. ° diss’? 
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The little group of set people watching her 
smiled back, because Shirley was thrilled and 


they were happy. But a few turned away, 
cleared their throats suspiciously, and sighed 
ever so faintly. They knew they were watching 
the most beloved babyhood since the world 
began pass, dimpling bravely, into memory. 

They knew Shirley Temple’s chubby little 
legs had stepped finally into the bright new land 
of Little Girlhood. They heard the soft, friendly 
summons of Father Time and they saw the 
happy answer on Shirley’s face. And they knew 
that something was gone and something new ar- 
rived. The baby had grown up. 

Shirley Temple will be nine this month. 
Standing on the bathroom scales she weighs 
seventy-one; she measures fifty-one inches from 
toes to top. Her body is firm, taking form; her 
muscles are rounding, and her face lengthening. 
She can ride a saddle horse and drive a cart. 
She can play the piano, dance ballet and speak 
conversational French. She writes her own let- 
ters and reads her own books. She keeps up 
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with the daily newspapers, scribbles daily in a 
diary and runs her own parties. She’s stepped 
out to two big Hollywood premieres this season 
and had her say about the special evening frock 
for both. 

And she has a steady beau. 

Yes, Shirley Temple is growing up. 

She entered the Fifth Grade this February. 
She knows her geography, English, history and 
current events. She can spiel out the multipli- 
cation table all the way, can add, subtract and 
divide. Frances Klamt, her teacher, calls her 
“bright.” The last Intelligence Quotient she had 
scored 155, dangerously close to genius. 

The world, seeing Shirley every few months, 
takes the added inches and proportionate pounds 
for granted. Every mail pouring into Hollywood 
still brings baby presents for Shirley. But the 
personality that has grown along with them es- 
capes unnoticed. 

The Shirley Temple of today is not just a cute, 
dimpled, darling child. She is a person—and a 
pretty swell one at that. 








THE other day I dropped into Shirley’s bunga- 
low on the Twentieth Century-Fox lot. Shirley 
was expecting company—a crowd of Swiss do- 
mestics and their children. The only time they 
could come was on Thursday, maid’s day off. 

As the hour set for their arrival neared, Mrs. 
Temple was called away. Before she left she 
said, “Now these are your guests, Shirley. [ll 
have to leave for a while and they may get here 
when I’m gone. You'll have to entertain them.” 

They came right after that—a mob of bashful, 
bedazzled kids and their grinning parents. Shir- 
ley took charge with the poise and presence of 
an adult. She seated them, led the conversation, 
brought in toys and objects of interest, moved 
among the crowd with complete assurance, was 
charming, gracious and in complete command of 
the situation. Not with a precocious cockiness: 
just smooth responsibility. 

You might call that a number of things—man- 
ners, poise, tact, a social consciousness. What- 
ever it is, Shirley has grown into it with a natu- 
ral grace that befits the crown princess of the 
screen. 

Not long ago, at Shirley’s own urging, Mrs 
Temple took her to the Los Angeles Orthopedic 
Hospital where lie hundreds of little crippled 
kids, doomed to long days of bedfastness or 
hampering braces. Once inside, Shirley broke 
away from her mother’s side. Alone, she passed 
from bed to bed, chatting with the little wide- 
eyed inmates. There was no cute, coy, kid-star 
stuff to it. The fact that scores of pain-polished 
eyes focused wonderingly on her seemed only to 
impress Shirley—not delight her. She was lost 
in her deep interest in what she saw. For 
weeks afterwards, worries for the crippled kids 
pressed on her mind. 

This last Christmas, the first thing she asked 
to do was to go over to the Assistance League 
and help put up baskets. This despite the fact 
that this Christmas, for the first time, Shirley 
made out her own gift list, did her own shopping, 
wrapped her own presents. 

Her consideration for others is a natural de- 
velopment of a part of her make-up revealed 
when she was much younger. She has always 
been sensitive, to the point of anxiety, over other 
people’s feelings. You’ve probably heard the 
story of the guest who spilled some water into 
her lap one day at luncheon with the Temples. 
Shirley, only a tot, quickly sensed the embar- 
rassment. “That’s all right,” she declared. “I 
just spilled some peas on my dress, too.” 

A more grown-up version took place the other 
day. A woman, calling on the Temples, brought 
Shirley a popular toy. She was thanked effu- 
sively and made to feel her gift was the one 


thing in life Shirley wanted most. She left very 
happy and entirely ignorant of the fact that 
Shirley already had five toys exactly like the 
one she had brought. 


SHIRLEY extends her growing sense of respon- 
sibility to all around her. She doesn’t mind re- 
minding others of what she considers their re- 
sponsibilities, too. There’s the Shirley Temple 
Police Force, for example. Shirley has passed 
somewhat out of the doll stage. Now everything 
is organization. She belongs to all the kid clubs 
on the juvenile air programs—the Lone Rangers, 
the Little Orphan Annies, and so on. She writes 
in for the badges and buttons and secret codes. 





























































The new Miss T's coworkers (as, 
for instance, Gloria Stuart, 
above left) see her as a grand 
little trouper; her pals know her 
as the tough skipper of the Shir- 
ley Temple Police Force; her sev- 
eral swains see her as their 
glamour girl ideal. But that's not 
what matters. It's how Mrs. Tem- 
ple sees her own darling daugh- 
ter—and that is a revelation! 


So it was natural that the Shirley Temple Police 
should sprout and flourish. 

They started when a cameraman gave her a 
Junior G-Man badge, probably lifted from his 
own kid. Then Allan Dwan, the director, had 
one made inscribed with “Shirley Temple Po- 
lice.” Now every member of Shirley’s picture 
company and plenty more people around the lot 
are duly sworn in and be-badged. 

Shirley’s the chief, of course, and a tough skip- 
per. The force flourishes on a system of five- 
cent fines, collectible when Shirley catches a 
member without his badge, which she does with 
a fervent zeal. Bigger fish pay bigger fines. Bill 
Robinson was fined ten (Continued on page 70) 


YRNA LO® 


BY DIXIE WILLSON 





ERE, for a world which is demanding it, 
is the story of Myrna Loy, from her first 
memories of the Montana ranch where 

she was born, until your memories of her as the 
lovely star of “The Great Ziegfeld,’ “The Thin 
Man,” “To Mary—With Love,” “Libeled Lady,” 
“Man-Proof” .  . and now “Test Pilot.” 

The girl from Dead Man’s Gulch. For that, 
indeed, was what they called the straggling run 
between two mountains, when, in the days of 
"49, men were men and a rough hilarious lot of 
them made a gold camp, which became a town, 
which became the city of Helena, “Dead Man’s 
Gulch” emerging as just plain “Main Street.” 

Some twenty years after that first passion for 
gold, there came a wagon train across the dusty 
prairies of Nebraska and Kansas; with it a 
Welshman named Thomas Williams, and the girl 
who was his wife, Williams coming west to an 
open range of lonely miles which he had bought 
from the government. 

Upon it he and Ann built a cabin, put in or- 
chards, wheat and timothy, Ann as gay as a 


At six months (top), ruler of the 
family ranch in Crow Creek Val- 
ley; at six years (middle), the 
freckled-nose belle of Helena. 
Below: a family portrait of the 
"W 3": the Williams, Della, 
daughter Myrna and Dave 

















The daughter of the house is at the right. Today, being Myrna, she remembers "tall cakes on high dishes!" 


Beginning — 





THE SAGA OF A BELOVED REDHEAD 


spring morning, as sunny as the chipmunks 
chattering at her from the newly turned soil. 
Her eyes were the blue-green of a summer lake, 
her nose impertinently tilted and generously 
sprinkled with freckles, her hair, a coronet of 
sandy auburn braids. From dawn till sundown 
across wide new fields, tracked her heavy shoes, 
the clanking of harness and plow, and a 
meadow lark’s occasional trill; no other sounds 
to break an endless stillness. But Ann Williams 
was so lovely to look at, that all the valley 
heard about it! 

Meanwhile, down through the lake country 
came another wagon train, bringing the less 
sturdy, less “pioneer” Johnsons. An artist was 
Johnson, a painter and woodcarver, his girl 
wife a lassie from Scotland, little used to hard- 
ship, but eager for adventure. In the frontier 
town of Radersburg, Mr. Johnson saw opportu- 
nity to work profitably at the cabinet maker’s 
trade, so here they settled . and here, some 
thirty years later, their daughter Della, return- 
ing from Chicago with a Ziegfeld diploma in 
music, and about to embark on a concert career, 
fell in love instead, and married young Dave 
Williams, the son of Thomas and Ann. 

Amid a shower of good wishes, kisses and rice, 
bride and groom set out for Crow Creek Valley, 
and the new five hundred acre ranch which was 
to be their home. And here, on a still August 
morning, was born the little girl whose name of 
“Myrna” was given her by her proud young 
Dad, a name he had seen on a railroad flag stop 
and had thought too pretty to forget. 

Granddaughter of Ann Williams, eyes the 
blue-green of a summer lake, hair red, small 
nose tilted. And four years later when, with 
her own memories, our story actually begins, 
that small nose belonging to little Miss Myrna 


Williams, bore as many freckles as a lively pat- 
tern of peppered calico! 


HER first memory, then, the endless acres of 
her father’s wheat fields! She 
watching with peculiar fascination, the rhythm, 
the beauty, as the scarcely perceptible wind 
caught it, rolled it, rippled it, like a tide. Then 
one day came an overwhelming desire to be 
part of it, to feel the silken touch of it! 

She slipped through the lane gate, went gaily 
on past the barns and cattle tanks, across the 
near pasture, under its fence, and ran joyously 
into the tall grain, realizing only very much too 
late, that she couldn’t find her way out, that no 
one could hear her if she called, that no one 
knew where she had gone, that when day was 
over, night would come, and there would still 
be no way out! 

She beat blindly through the 
wheat heads, calling, crying, but hearing in re- 
ply, only the shrill caw of crows mocking ker, 
pursuing her! And night did come! 
most midnight before frightened 
thought to look in the wheat field. She remem- 
bers vividly still, the desperation of those hcurs, 
ker hands, legs and feet scratched and bleeding, 


remembers 


suffocating 


It was al- 


searchers 


ler face streaked with dirt, swollen with tears! 


(Contin 


ued on page 86) 


Right: the ambitious author, direc- 
tor and producer of neighborhood 
Myrna at the age of ten, 
when she made her stage debut as 
the witch of ''The Sleeping Beauty." 


plays: 


Above: with her brother 











































CAN THE GABLE-LOMBARD LOVE! 





BY EDWARD DOHERTY 


OTION pictures have done much to 
prove the truth of all the old saws con- 
cerning love and lovers. Over and 

over again they have convinced the world that 
true love never runs smooth, that love laughs 
at locksmiths, and that all the world loves a 
lover. 

But sometimes the screen stars who bring to 
attention the verity of these adages must won- 
der about them—after their work in the studio 
is done, after the paint has been removed from 
their faces and the costumes have been laid 
away for the night, after the lights have gone 
out on the sound stages, after the players have 
come to grips again with actualities. 

All the world loves a lover? 

Yes, perhaps all the world loves Clark Gable, 
the suave and fascinating hero of the screen. 
And, no doubt, it loves Carole Lombard, the 
impish, kinetic, funny darling. 

That is, it loves them as it sees them in réles 
produced for them by some Hollywood writer. 
Of the real Carole Lombard, and the real Clark 
Gable, the world knows little. 

And love laughs at locksmiths? 

Many times, undoubtedly. And yet—how 
will love unlock the situation in which Clark 
Gable and Carole Lombard have become im- 
prisoned? 

Here is a typical moving-picture situation. 
It has been used over and over again. You have 
seen it developed hundreds of times. You have 
seen the problem solved in hundreds of different 
ways. 

But this is a situation in real life—a beautiful 
blonde girl, witty and winsome and wise, in love 
with a debonair actor who has been married a 
number of years and whose wife is unwilling to 
divorce him. 

What will happen? How will the characters 
react? How will the story end? 

Will the wife step gracefully aside, someday, 
and allow her husband to marry the younger 
woman? Will she wait in patience, knowing 
that time oft withers infatuation, or feeling that 
even true love must give way to duty? 

Or will the girl, tired of waiting, give the man 
up? 

Will there be tragedy? Or will the last reel 
of the drama be played to the chimes of wed- 
ding bells? 


HOLLYWOOD, dealer in love stories of all 
kinds, is eager to rush into print with the details 
of synthetic romances among the motion-pic- 
ture stars. 

Strangely enough, it is equally zealous to keep 
real romances from the knowledge of the press. 

It may be that Hollywood feels something of 
awe, encountering the real thing, the romance 
it can neither buy nor sell, the love story that is 
written by Life. 

At any rate, Hollywood has been chary of let- 
ting news of the romance between Clark Gable 
and Carole Lombard seep into print. It has, 
grudgingly, admitted that Mr. and Mrs. Gable 
have separated, and that Clark has often es- 
corted Miss Lombard here and there. But that 
is all. 

It has given no hint of the heartaches that 
must exist deep below the surface of the story, 
the anguish, the yearning, the bitterness, and 
the tears. 
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This isn’t a springtime love affair; but it has 
poignancy and beauty for all that. Here are two 
people in the full splendid summer of their lives, 
with the sun of fame and fortune shining 
brightly on them—and autumn coming on apace. 

And here is the wife, the charming, cultured, 
sophisticated Mrs. Rhea Gable, watching the 
two with what emotions no one knows. 

What will the autumn bring her? Restored 
serenity, or gray despair? Loneliness, or 
peace? 

Perhaps if Carole and Clark had met in the 
springtime of their lives they would have been 
merely infatuated with each other. But it is not 
so now. They have experienced too much of 
life to trifle with anything so enduring as real 
love. They have suffered too much, learned too 
much, to take love lightly. 

They have a lot in common, these two stars. 
They both enjoy informality. They like to be 
themselves. They welcome anything simple and 
natural which will give them fun. They like 
getting into old clothes and going to some out- 
of-the-way place. Also they like dressing up 
now and then and visiting some public spot. 

You may see them at an amusement park, 
laughing like a couple of kids at nothing at all, 
trying to be as inconspicuous as possible. You 
may run across them eating in some obscure 
little hole in the wall, enjoying the music of a 
four-piece Mexican orchestra. You might see 
them at Carole’s home, playing bridge with 
friends. You might see them at the arena on 
fight nights, yelling with gusto “Sock him in the 
kish-kish, Abie; he can’t take it there!” 


BoTH have been unfortunate in their love af- 
fairs. 

Carole thought that life and all its problems 
had been solved for her when she first met Wil- 
liam Powell. She was twenty-two, and, though 
he was sixteen years older, there was a gay 
spirited youthfulness about him that appealed to 
her intensely, that promised her eternal happi- 
ness. There was a lightness, a breeziness, an 
impish joyousness in him, a tenderness no 
words could adequately describe. 

And yet their marriage ended in divorce. 

Carole obtained the decree on the grounds of 
incompatibility. Powell put no obstacle in her 
way. He is still her friend. She is still his 
friend. 

But isn’t it a major tragedy when marriage 
deteriorates into mere friendship—a glimpse of 
each other now and then; a little smile at meet- 
ing; a handshake or a pat on the back for old 
times’ sake; a civil “How are you,” uttered in 
the same voice that once thrilled with “Oh, my 
dear, my dear!”; a calm look in the eyes that 
once reflected only ecstasy in the presence of 
the other? 

Marriage, made out of love and brightness 
and joy and singing hope, stifling in misun- 
derstandings, struggling in incompatibilities, 
yawned and died; and was not greatly mourned. 

But it must have left a scar. It must have 
left a lasting doubt—“Is love like that?” 

And there was a second romance that ended 
not less tragically. 

Carole had begun to think better of love. She 
had met Russ Columbo, the handsome young 
man with the golden voice. She had become 
his greatest fan, and then his worshiper. And 






he died. Accidentally, cleaning his gun, he shot 
himself. 

The death of Russ Columbo made Carole 
Lombard, Hollywood says, in its cocksure way. 
When she returned to the screen, after the long 
absence that followed his death, she was a bet- 
ter actress than she had ever been. She was 
actually a comedienne! Her comedy was of the 
highest type, that sort whose roots are planted 
in the deep, rich soil of sorrow. 

Suffering and solitude had mellowed and 
softened her, shaped her character, enlarged 
her understanding and her sympathy. 

They put her in “20th Century,” and gave her 
free rein for her talents. And even those critics 
who had said she was little more than a gor- 
geous clothes horse and a mildly funny foil for 
bigger stars now admitted she was one of the 
outstanding personalities of the screen. 


CLARK GABLE was ripened through tragedy 
of another kind, the tragedy of futility and dis- 
appointment. 

Life, that now denies him little, was more 
than niggardly to him in his youth. It gave him 
hard work in various parts of the country. It 
made him a timekeeper, a lumberjack, a laborer 
in the oil fields of Oklahoma, an actor of sorts 
playing unsuitable réles in one-night stands 
with theatrical companies that never got any- 
where. 

He came to Hollywood when he was young, 
and got little but rebuffs, an extra part once in 
a while, a day’s pay, a door slammed in his face. 
Nobody in the film capital cared if he lived or 
died. 

He married a woman much older than him- 
self, a woman who helped him immeasurably 
along the rocky road to stardom. She spent 
hours teaching him, and he spent hours train- 

(Continued on page 77) 


On one side, Clark's wife, the charm- 
ing Rhea, who watches this situa- 
tion with what emotions no one knows 











STORY HAVE A HAPPY ENDING? 





On the other, Carole and Clark, 
admired, as sophisticated screen 
hero and heroine, by all the world 
—for all the world loves a lover. 
Yet of these two people as they 
really are the world knows little 





Dignified is the word for C. Aubrey Smith in his screen réles (“Hurri- 
cane," for example), but in real life his wife has another name for him 
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Not a star in the carload—but facts 
aplenty (famous and funny) about 


those modest marvels, the bit players 


BY SARA HAMILTON 


HERE exists in Hollywood a delightful 
group of people known as character actors. 
“Only some of us are completely character- 
less,” one wag grins. “Oh, completely.” 
Although the names of these chosen few sel- 
dom gleam from theater marquees in letters two 
miles, or even inches high, they do shine—and 
definitely—in the hearts of movie fans every- 
where. “Oh look,” thousands of fans may be 
saying at this very minute, “Funnyface Mow- 
bray is playing tonight. Let’s go see his pic- 
ture.” Undoubtedly Miss Big Name would melt 
if she knew. Or does she suspect, one wonders. 
Minus the trappings and deliriums of star- 
dom, these performers become something like 
kinfolk to their fans. They are as cozily fa- 
miliar as the neighbor next door. And like good 
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Six-feet-four of English manhood 
and a microphone changed 
Arthur Treacher ("Pips to his 
pals) from a suave gentleman 
to an even suaver ‘Jeeves’ 


CHARACTERS 


neighbors they have made a place for them- 
selves in our hearts that couldn't be filled by 
anyone else. So, PHotopitay has decided, like 
the Walrus, that the time has come to talk of 
many things. Of many things about our old 
friends, the character actors. 

Of course, we can’t tell you all about them. 
That would take books and books. But we can 
give you some facts about them that we hope 
modestly will bring you into closer understand- 
ing with these friends who have brought you so 
much downright enjoyment. 

And so, dear reader, we give you... 


Helen Broderick: 


“It’s the figure, not the face, that counts in 
this world of mice and men. 

“So far, my movie dialogue has seemed to me 
to be just so much verbal dysentery. 

“I'd pay seventy-five dollars for a lamp shade, 
maybe. But the woman who pays over ten dol- 
lars for a hat is a nitwit.” 

Quoting, if you please, from Hollywood’s 
paradoxical comic—Miss Helen Broderick, who 
clowned so beautifully in “She’s Got Every- 
thing.” A paradox is Helen, because, of all the 


things in the world Helen never wanted to be, 
it was an actress. And of all the things she still 
doesn’t want to be—it’s an actress. 

“If I thought I’d ever turn out to be one of 
those old has-been stars with grease paint up 
their noses so far they sniffle like Bernhardt in- 
stead of breathe, I'd end it all now. 


May I turn 






into a caterpillar if ever I begin dragging out 
ancient press notices or telling about the time I 
stopped the show in Cincinnati. 

“From a fate such as that, dear heaven de- 
liver me.” 

Back in New Jersey some years ago, Helen, 
just fourteen years of age, decided to run away 
from home because her mother, a comic opera 
star, was forever talking stage. 

But the catch was that the only people Helen 
knew were theatrical people, and to them the 
young vagabond had to turn for help. So they 
promptly landed Helen, who ran away to get 
away from it, on the stage. In the chorus. On 
the stage. And was she awful. Just terrible. 

Of course, Broadway didn’t think so many 
years later, when Helen spoke almost the iden- 
tical lines in exactly that same devastating tone 
of voice—but that’s another story. 

Once in a while, they’d throw her a line to 
say—like throwing a fish to a seal—and she’d 
think, “Well, here I go.” But the next day she’d 
pop out from the chorus to say her line of “Oh 
well, bridegrooms are always nervous,” only 
to have the stage director leap back like a 
wounded mountain lion and moan, “My gawd, 
who said that?” 

And they’d take her line away from her. And 
such a good line, too, she felt. 

Things grew more and more terrible only a 
little time later. Helen was made understudy 
to Ina Claire in the play, “Jumping Jupiter,” 
which sounds all right and was all right until 
one night—and this is really awful—Ina couldn’t 











Do-nuts and coffee on the ''Merrily We 
Live" set made Alan Mowbray forsake 
his long-standing “no contract" policy 


play the lead and Helen gallumped on and tried 
to be ingenuish, fluttering butterflyishly about 
as did la Claire, tripping lightly o’er the stage 
like a bay mare with the bewildered leading 
man in dazed pursuit. 

Dazed, because at this point the audience was 
only rolling in the aisles. That’s all. Just roll- 
ing. When Helen began her song, “Cuddle Near 
Me All Day Long,” it was the end. People, nice 
people, had to be led from the place in spasms. 

So the manager promptly sent Helen out on 
the road as the permanent lead, and overnight 
“Jumping Jupiter” became, instead of a roman- 
tic musical, a sidesplitting comedy. 

Helen married the leading man who groped 
so wistfully after her on that first awful night 
She’s still married to him. True, tried and hap- 
pily. 

With her new husband, she then formed a 
team and went into vaudeville. Bad vaudeville 
at first. Then a little better. Then to the cir- 
cuit where people didn’t actually throw things 
but would have loved to. 

Then big time, and suddenly Broadway dis- 
covered, in that voice that once cried from the 
chorus, “Oh well, bridegrooms are always nerv- 
ous,” the panic of the year. 

“Fifty Million Frenchmen” couldn’t be wrong 
—not with Helen as its leading comic. For 
seventy-two months she caroused in that laugh 
riot, “Stand Up And Cheer,” and then migrated 
to movies—which she tolerates a shade less than 
she does the stage. She’s constantly awaiting 
the day her bankbook says so much, and then 
back to the farm for Helen. 

“What people can’t understand,” she says, “is 
that I’m still the same person I was before 
Broadway and success. They seem to think 
fame is reason for people becoming artificial and 
putting on a new front or a new personality. 

“I’m just me. Exactly the same as I always 
was.” 

Out in the valley, she and her husband live 
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Edward Everett Horton took 
up col'ege dramatics, Helen 
Broderick did a pinch-hit for 
Ina Claire, Eric Blore met 
Bart Marshall — three inno- 
cent events which eventu- 
ally made them Hollywood's 
pet rib-ticklers supreme 


on a one-acre ranch—a heaven on earth to 
Helen. “What’s this song, ‘Roses in December,’ 
all about?” she keeps asking. “I have roses in 
December right out in my back yard. 

“Working in Hollywood may nct be an actor’s 
idea of heaven, but the guy who says he 
wouldn’t rather live here—aside from the work 
—is plain nuts.” 

Her lack of any trace of the theatrical in her 
make-up and her genuine honest humanness 
enslave all who come to know her. The tone 
in her voice when she speaks of Broderick, her 
son, is something that causes people to gulp 
three times in rapid succession 


Herman Bing has made an asset out of an accent, a hobb 
out of a habit, more laughs for "Bluebeard's Eighth Wife" 







“I feel I never want to try anything else on 
Broadway again. I may not prove worthy to 
be Broderick’s mother. My performance after 
his marvelous work in ‘Of Mice and Men’ may 
shame him. It may be shoddy or half-baked. 

“When I read his notices the day after his 
show opened I thought to myself, ‘This is it. 
This is what you’ve always wanted to achieve 
Not success for yourself—you know, old girl, 
you haven’t cared that much about it—but suc- 
cess through him. And now you've echieved it. 
Broderick. Through your boy.’” 

One other thing—the “hey ycu Indy” of the 

(Continued on page 78) 















































manner. 





BY VIRGINIA T. LANE 


E’S the Topic of the Hour in 
Hollywood — Cary Grant. The 
changes the last twelve months 

have made in that man! 

It was only a little over a year ago 
that I sat in on a press conference and 
heard the “Awful Truth” about Cary. 

“Look at this,” said the Dean of 
Hollywood Reporters, thumbing a pile 
of statistics. “Grant is slacking off at the 
box office like a stock market report. 
Looks as if he’s just one more leading 
man—” 

That, you see, was the way Cary had 
been pigeonholed: Leading Man, form- 
ula A. For nearly four years he had 
been stuck with what is known techni- 
cally as “straight-up-and-down” rdles; 
the lackluster variety without any 
ummph. They thought they had him all 
neatly labeled. They didn’t know Cary! 

“The worm turns. So does the earth. 
The trouble is we don’t turn with it!” 
said Cary to me one day when we hap- 
pened to-be talking. He said it lightly 
enough but he didn’t loek that way. He 
looked tense and strained and unhappy. 
He was going out to the desert for a 
vacation. Not Palm Springs but farther 
out, out where a bunch of grizzled old 
prospectors gathered and told tales that 
could take his mind off Hollywood. 

I don’t know what happened out there 
on the desert. All I know is that when 
Cary came back he’d left that British 
reserve of his buried in the cold, cold 
sands. And that worried look with it. 
You began to hear amazing things: that 
he refused to sign a second long-term 
contract with the studio, for instance. 

Folks shook their head and said, 
“Zany!” It’s a terrific gamble to free- 
lance. Only a few top-flight stars dare 
to do it, and Cary wasn’t top-flight then. 

“Oh well, I can always go back to 
doing my act on stilts,” he’d grin at in- 
quiring friends. “You’re speaking to a 
new man. A free agent from now on.” 

The next report concerning Cary was 
that he had walked into the lead opposite Grace 
Moore. That was the start. Since then,—well, 
you've heard how Grant took Richmond? It 
was nothing compared to the way Grant took 
Hollywood: in “The Toast of New York”; as the 
irresistibly mad young man of “Topper”; in 
“The Awful Truth.” He’s still taking the town 


today—by way of Columbia’s “Holiday.” Pro- 
ducers are singeing each other’s hair trying to 
get him. What that man can do with a screwed- 
up eyebrow and a line of snappy dialogue! 

I found him on stage eleven over at RKO. 
On the floor with eight mechanical spiders. 
“Listen—” I began hurriedly. 
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History repeats itself—but in the modern 


Read the awful truth about Cary 


HOW (SRANT TOOK HOLLYWOOD 


You know how Grant took Richmond ? 


































































































































































































There's just one thing you could say about 
the Cary Grant who won the siege of film- 
town—and it took Mae West to say it! 


“Sh,” said Cary. “I’m racing ’em.” 

Katharine Hepburn came to peer over his 
shoulder. “Baby” was interested too—a little 
too interested. After all “Baby” may be the 
sweet thing Katy swears he is, but he’s just a 
spotted leopard to me. 

They were going to do a scene in jail—all 
three of them. Apparently that’s part of the 
technique of “Bringing Up Baby.” “My good- 
nesh,” said a drunk staggering in, with the help 
of the law, to keep them company, “How did you 
get here?” 

“Influence,” said Cary hollowly. 
“Cut!” roared the director, because the sound 


























Randolph Scott, his best pal; Phyllis Brooks, 
the girl he dates. Both have their views on 
Cary — and, what's more, state them 











track was ruined anyway what with 
everybody roaring with laughter all 
over the set. That line of Cary’s had not 
been in the script—but you can bet 
your Easter bonnet they kept it in. 

Later, in his stage dressing room, 
which Katy had carefully inscribed 
“Grant’s Tomb,” he slithered that six- 
feet-two of his into an armchair and re- 
marked, “The next part I do will be 
serious.” Casually, just like that, as if 
he’d never built up fame and fortune 
as king of the screwballs. 

“But that’s the secret,” he continued. 
“You've got to keep turning. You've 
got to show ’em you're versatile in this 
business or you're licked. You know 
that time I saddled my burro and went 
out on the desert, I discovered quite 
a number of things out there. I said to 
myself, ‘Cary, my boy, what are you so 
edgy about? Relax. Relax, but keep 
your hands on the reins.’ That’s what 
I’m doing. And I’m going to get out 
from under these screwy roles before 
they go out from under me.” Yes, Cary 
is zany—like a fox. 

















OrF-THE-SCREEN Hollywood knows 
Cary pretty much as a carefree young 
man-about-town. But it’s never heard 
this story on him. Not so long ago Cary 
invested in a slinky, fabulous-looking 
Cord car of special make. He likes fast 
driving. He could skim a hundred in 
that boat and it was the pride of his life. 
Suddenly he turned it in and bought a 
car of standard price, a car that is ex- 
actly like two million other cars. “I got 
tired of it,” he explained. “Too darn 
much chromium and stuff.” And let it go at that. 

But here is the real story which Randy Scott, 
his pal who has shared a house with him for 
years, told me. Cary sold the car because every 
time he drew up for a stop sign he could see the 
expressions on the people standing at the curb. 
Hungry, envious expressions. It wasn’t hard to 
read their thoughts. My family could live a year 
on what he paid for that . . . the food and cloth- 
ing it would buy . . . And Cary remembered all 
the times he had stood on street corners, too 
broke to buy a jitney hamburger, and watched 
expensive cars sweep past. Without more delay 
(Continued on page 91) 








THE KID 
SPEAKS HIS MIND 
ABOUT 


MARRIAGE 


‘“Maybe my ideas are a little old- 
fashioned,’’ says Wayne Morris. But 


we think he’s got something here 


BY KENT BAILEY 


“ ET married?” exploded Wayne Morris. 
“Not me! Why, I’ve never even thought 
about it!” 

I dumped out my pocketful of newspaper 
clippings on the table right next to Warner 
Brothers’ very best Green Room luncheon sug- 
gestions. “Well, a lot of other people have,” I 
reminded him. “Have a look.” 

Kid Galahad fingered the bunch of newsprint 
and the famous Morris grin spread from ear to 
ear like an ivory necklace. There it all was: 
“Young Love Blossoms On Movie Set”—‘“Wayne 
Morris and Priscilla Lane Engaged”’—“Kid 
Galahad to Wed’’—with screamers and stream- 
ers from the press. Full stories about the rc- 
mantic young film couple and how they grew. 
Pictures, too. 

Wayne picked up one in his huge paws. He 
shook his head and a lock of corn silk popped 
down over one eye. It was a shot of the Kid 
himself gazing with soulful eyes at pretty little 
Priscilla Lane. He picked up another; it showed 
him slipping a ring on her finger, the fatal fin- 
ger. 

‘IT can explain these,” offered Wayne. 
“They’re a cinch. Stills from our pictures. You 
know we got married in both of ’em.” 

That sounded reasonable. The romance of 
Wayne Morris with Lola Lane’s cute little baby 
sister, Priscilla, had sparked and flamed, as ev- 
eryone knew, on the set of “Love, Honor and 
Behave.” They got married—in the scenario— 
there. Then the same thing in “Men Are Such 
Fools.” 

“But if it’s a phony,” I protested, “why didn’t 
you give out a denial? I don’t see any stories 
here correcting a regrettable error.” 

Wayne frowned a little and the corners of his 
mouth dropped. “Aw,” he said, “what’s the use 
of that? If you squawk it just stretches it out. 
The best thing to do is forget about it. 

“Besides, it’s not entirely phony. 





I mean, 


























What about this ‘Young Love Blossoms on the Set'’ romance be- 
tween Galahad and Priscilla Lane? "Il can explain that,"" says Wayne 


well, the fact is, you know—uh—I’m pretty 
crazy about Priscilla,’ he finally got it out. 
“She’s a swell girl—but we’re not going to get 
married. There’s your denial for you. Now if 
you want the truth—” 

“That’s what I’m here for,” I said. 

Wayne Morris sighed and gulped a bracer of 
coffee. 

He’s a good-looking young giant, this Morris 





kid, I thought idly, as Wayne fortified himself 
with a mouthful of fodder. Knows his way 
around, too. He’s caught on to Hollywood 
quicker than any youngster I’ve seen for a long 
time. He was still raw after “Kid Galahad,” 
but he’d snapped onto his big chance like a bull 
terrier and now the town is his. In a few short 
months, too, if you believe the gossip columns, 

(Continued on page 75) 
















Kay—Hollywood phenomenon— 
won't talk about herself; so one of 
her staunchest friends, the famous 


Elsa, does some fast talking for her 


T does not surprise me at all that Kay Francis 
should have met Baron Raven Eric Barne- 
ow at the Beverly Hills home of that red- 

pepper-and-dynamite friend of mine, the one 
and only Countess Di Frasso. It has always 
been my contention that Dorothy Di Frasso 
moved from Rome to California for the purpose 
of replacing the Hollywood telephone book with 
the Almanach de Gotha... . 

All joking aside, Baron Raven Eric Barnekow 

is not “that” type of a foreign nobleman. His 
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ITS ROMANCE AGAIN FOR 


BY ELSA MAXWELL 


title is genuine and he actually works for his 
living. He is building planes, and he is making 
money. He is marrying Kay not because she 
made over two hundred thousand dollars last 
year, thus gaining the title of Warner Brothers’ 
highest paid employee, but because ke loves her 
Who told me so? Dorothy Di Frasso, of course, 
than whom there is no shrewder person on 
earth. 

The baron is forty-six. A stolid German, he 
cares nothing about night clubs and a great deal 
about his home life. He is exactly what Kay 
Francis needs. Not too young. Not too old. 
But old enough to know what should not be 
done. 
























Lucky man in the case is Baron Raven 
Eric Barnekow, blond forty-six-year-old 
German businessman — and definitely 


not that" type of foreign nobleman 


Both he and Kay are to be congratulated. 
Kay—because she tried four times before and 
deserves real happiness this time. He—because 
he is marrying a veritable Hollywood phenom- 
enon. 

I call Kay Francis a veritable Hollywood 
phenomenon not because she is every bit as 
beautiful off the screen as she is on; not because, 
being a real lady, she does not have to be taught 
how to play one; not because she manages to 
remain one of the highest paid performers in 
a community where almost everybody makes 
one hundred thousand dollars a year for at least 
a couple of weeks; not because her ankles are 
slim and her fan mail fat; not because her ward- 
robe is extensive and ker taste in clothes per- 
fect; not because she feels equally at ease in the 
cafeteria on the Warncr Ercthers lot and at the 
Colony Restaurant in New York; not because 
she counts some of the choicest inhabitants of 
the Social Register and Burke’s Peerage among 
her intimate friends; not because . . 


But what’s the use? I could go on and on rav- 
ing about Kay, whereas the secret of her may be 
described in a single sentence. She is a ver- 
itable Hollywood phenomenon because never, 
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not for a split second, does she kid herself into 
believing that she is the world’s greatest star. 
And this, my friends, is rare indeed, in that part 
of California where egos grow faster than 
oranges and taller than palms. 

In all my years of friendship with Kay I have 
never heard her say, or even hint, that her em- 
ployers should begin their day by thanking the 
Almighty for having created Kay Francis. To 
the contrary, it is my distinct impression that 
she herself starts her day by thanking the Al- 
mighty for having created the motion-picture 
industry. Not that she worships the screen or 
is madly in love with her work. Far from it. 
Miles and miles from it. She would just as soon 
make straw hats or spring mattresses instead of 
pictures but it so happens that there is more 
money for her in pictures. 

Money? Is that all she cares about in Holly- 
wood? It is. Exactly all 

Other stars may—and some actually do—care 
a lot about their parts, their publicity, their fan 
mail, their gorgeous castles, their producers, 
leading men and boy friends; Kay cares only 
about money. Were she to stop making it to- 
morrow she would be aboard an eastbound 
train the day after. 

Although imminently successful in Holly- 
wood, Kay never “went Hollywood.” She lives 
in a modest house which no guide would bother 
to show to a thrill-seeking tourist. 
not throw spectacular parties. 
inexpensive car. She is 
not a gambler. (She gave me a very severe 
lecture once when I tried to raise the stakes in 
a friendly game of poker. “I won’t play,” she 
said. “I work for my money and I would hate 
to lose it just as much as I would hate to take 
yours.”’) 


She does 
She drives an 
She loathes display. 


Born of an excellent family and educated in 
an exclusive private school, Kay had to go to 
work while still a very young girl. She became 
secretary to Juliana Cutting, that very indus- 
trious lady who discovered that while marriages 
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She's every bit as beautiful 
off screen as on; she's one of 
the highest paid performers 
in Hollywood; she's equally at 
home in a cafeteria and a 
smart restaurant. But that's 
not why the Baron is lucky. 
The author gives that one 
reason in a single sentence 


might be made in heaven coming-out parties 
succeed—or flcp—on earth. That Kay would 
not stay long with Miss Cutting was obvious to 
everyone. That one of those “eligible” young 
men would prefer Juliana’s beautiful secretary 
to her homely clients was likewise foreordained. 

It is in no ways surprising that she should 
have become engaged to Allan A. Ryan, Jr., the 
heir to the millions of old Thomas Fortune. 
Take a look at the pictures of Allan’s first wife 
—the present Mrs. William Rhinelander Stew- 
art, and of his second wife, Eleanor Barry Ryan 
—and you will realize that a man with Allan’s 
keen eye for beauty was bound to spot Kay in 
the darkness of Juliana’s office. What kept Kay 
from becoming the first Mrs. Allan Ryan, Jr., 
I’ll never know. I do know, however, that they 
are still friends and that Kay often goes out of 
her way to help and advise her former fiancé. 

Some people thought it rather strange that 
he should have taken Kay to the Cotton Club 
in New York on the very eve of his marriage 
to Eleanor Barry but I wasn’t even mildly sur- 
prised. Knowing both as I do, I understood 
that Allan simply had to talk it over with Kay. 

She did marry into Society, however. Her 
second husband was William Gaston, an ex- 
tremely handsome young man who later on was 
to marry the tragic Rosamond Pinchot. As 
marriages go, it was a brilliant match. Good 
looks and social position on both sides, plenty 
of beauty on Kay’s side, enough of money on 
Gaston’s side. Why didn’t it last? Well, per- 
haps because there is such a thing as too bril- 
liant a match. 

Kay’s third marriage lasted even less time 
than the second one. She married an actor this 
time, a grave mistake which no actress should 
commit but almost every one does. Not unlike 
Ryan and Gaston, Kenneth MacKenna possessed 
good looks. Not unlike Ryan and Gaston, Ken- 
neth MacKenna loved to listen to Kay’s advice. 
And again not unlike Ryan and Gaston, Ken- 
neth MacKenna walked out of Kay’s life while 
they were still friends. 








I know nothing about Kay’s fourth husband 
She must have thought she loved him, other- 
wise she would not have married him. When 
she divorced him, everybody said: “She’ll never 
marry again.” I wondered ...I had to, be- 
cause just then I thought she was displaying 
more than a casual interest in our mutual friend 
Maurice Chevalier. 

A few years passed. One summer I invited 
Kay to come and play with me on the French 
Riviera, where Maurice invariably spends his 
summers. She came and she had the opportu- 
nity of observing Maurice on his home grounds. 
She saw a different man from the one she used 
to know in Hollywood. There was nothing of 
a matinée idol or a romantic lover about the 
thrifty shrewd monsieur who presided at the 
dinner table, over the gathering of his numer- 
ous relatives—men, women and children who 
seemed to care very little about glamour but 
a great deal about another helping of roasted 
spring lamb. That was that. Back to America 
went Kay, carrying with her the memory of a 
deliciously cooked meal. 





TREMENDOUSLY popular among her friends 
—most of them New Yorkers and people of 
social standing—Kay is not exactly a goddess 
in the estimation of autograph collectors, sob 
sisters and candid camera fiends. Peculiar? 
Not at all. Her friends adore her because of her 
loyalty to them. While the others . well, 
they cannot understand and refuse to believe 
that a star can actually insist on being left to 
herself the moment she concludes a day’s work 
at the studio. , 

And this is exactly what Kay insists on. Her 
argument runs as follows: there is no funda- 
mental difference between a motion-picture 
actress and, let us say, a seamstress. Both get 
paid for the work they are doing, according to 
their ability and the law of supply and demand. 
So why expect a motion-picture actress to do 
what a seamstress wouldn’t dream of doing— 
continue working after hours? Were Kay an 
exhibitionist or a publicity hound, she would 
probably enjoy being bothered by reporters and 
columnists who want to know what she thinks 
of Life, Love and Sex. But she is not an exhi- 
bitionist. Neither is she a publicity hound. She 
confesses readily and frankly that she has been 
able to maintain her position in the industry 
for so long mainly because she never attempted 
to reach “the very top” or become “the Greatest 
Star in the World.” 

This sounds paradoxical but it isn’t. You can 
count on the fingers of your right hand those 
who were able to reach “the very top” and re- 
main there for more than five or six years; but 

(Continued on page 71) 
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S I write this untold love story of Holly- 
wood, I hope that among those who 
read it will be one particular woman 

and that she alone will recognize it. Her mar- 
ried life has been haunted by ghosts—ghosts of 
her husband’s old love affair, of the girl he once 
adored. But they are ghosts of a girl who never 
really existed and of a love affair that never 
really happened, as you will see. If she could 
see that, the little sadness which has cast a 
shadow from the past over her happiness might 
fade away, for all women know that shadows 
from the past are not pleasant house guests. 


This is a story that could have happened only 
in Hollywood because the girl was a movie star. 
Being a movie star was more important to her 
than anything else in the world. 

In those days, not so very long ago, beauty, 
alone, was enough to make a movie star and this 
girl—we’ll call her Rosalie because I don’t re- 
member a movie star named Rosalie—had a 
dazzling radiance of beauty. The poet who 
wrote, “There*is a garden in her face,” might 
have visioned her. Young and fair was Rosalie 


and on the screen there was something luminous 
and shining about her that stirred pure romance 
in the hearts of those who saw her smile. 


VERY often, men and women are different from 
their faces, and then strange things come to 
pass. Sometimes a man with a funny face has 
the delicacy of an artist—a woman with the face 
of a wanton has a mother heart—the big, burly 
guy with the bulldog jaw is flooded with gentle 
friendliness, and honest blue eyes are the win- 
dows of a mean and chiseling soul. These 
things are manifestly unfair and drama results. 

Rosalie looked like an angel. She was the 
embodiment of every man’s first sweetheart as 
he conceived her in his own innocence and long- 


“Evil Goddess,’’ the story of Rosa- 


lie, whom all men worshiped, is a 


strange compound of passion and 


tragedy. Second in a noted s2ries 


FORBIDDEN GREAT LOVES . 


BY ADELA ROGERS ST. 


JOHNS 


ing. Her lashes made shadows on her cheeks 
and there were two small dimples in the left- 
hand corner of her mouth and her hair grew in 
ringlets at the back of her slim neck. 

Nothing there to let you know that Rosalie 
was clever beyond most women, and shrewd as 
a pawnbroker, and ruthlessly determined. 

She was Hollywood’s “good girl.” Devoted to 
her mother. Never had the slightest breath of 
scandal touched her name. She had never even 
married. There wasn’t the smallest smudge 
upon the white robes of her reputation. 

That was because Rosalie was very smart in- 
deed. She looked into her mirror a great many 
times every day and recognized to an even 
greater degree than her producer or her press 
agent just what sort of a girl the public expected 
to go with that angelic face. So that was the 
kind of a girl she was—most of the time. When 
she wasn’t, she was discreet and careful and 
walked softly. 

Every character has a mainspring, I suppose. 
The mainspring of Rosalie’s was ambition. Not 
greed—she was enormously generous—the role 
of Lady Bountiful became her and she was fa- 
mous for her charities. Her disposition was 
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‘ likewise famous. “I’ve never seen Rosalie cross your men carefully—and she was a careful 
’ or out of temper,” her friends said, in awed girl. Besides, she had an amazing ability to 
A ! voices. “She never says an unkind word about awaken the maternal in other women. Her 
anybody. She’s really an angel.” women friends were legion and loyal and 
The fact of the matter was that she never said they formed a bodyguard which, when nec- 
anything unkind about people because she essary, made her practically invisible. Oc- 
: wasn’t sufficiently interested to think that much casionally they took a fall for her, but they 
« about them, nor sufficiently aware of their exis- didn’t mind in the slightest because a little 
tence to regard them as important. fall didn’t hurt them but it would be fatal 
She was a small queen in her own world— to Rosalie. 
; adored by her mother and aunts and several 
j cousins who served as ladies in waiting. She THEN, at almost the same time, Rosalie met 
was the center of her own universe and she was two men and fell in love. And she fell in 
rather shy and modest about it, really, but she love with the wrong man. For the first time 
accepted it as naturally as we accept the fact in her life she lost her head and forgot that 
that the earth is round. Her disposition was the fall from a pedestal is as far as from the 
sweet when she got her own way. She always top of the Empire State Building and that 
did. pure white robes soil easiest. 
When she was under twenty, Rosalie achieved She fell in love with the wrong man but 
her ambition to become a movie star and from she became engaged to the right one. 
there on her ambition was to keep on being a It came about in this fashion: there was 
bigger and bigger movie star—idolized, wor- Mac Simons. And there was Barry Hayes. 
shiped, spotlighted, and revered. You would remember both men well if I 
Men played an important part in Rosalie’s life. gave you their real names. Of course, you 
Most of them were worshipers. Their favorite would remember a great deal more about 
| name for her often was “goddess.” Sometimes Mac if you happened to be air-minded. Mac 
she came down from her pedestal to play among was a pilot for one of the big pioneer air 
the mortals but she did it cleverly, discreetly, lines whose name is now familiar to all the 
and with perfect finesse. Very few people knew world. 
by about it. She realized that her success at this He was a great flyer .. . and handsome 
game she was playing depended upon picking (Continued on page 81) 


Barry spoke furiously, "There 
doesn't seem to be any way out." 
"Yes," said Rosalie, “there is." 






i 
Mac met Rosalie at a tea on 

) one of his flights West. When 
he saw her he knew immediately 
that, as far as he was concerned, 
she was the only girl for him 

i 
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PHOTOPLAY’S GOLD MEDAL WINNER 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS" 


E are proudly sure that the applause 

which swept over PHoToPLAy’s edi- 

torial office when the last vote for 
THE BEST PICTURE OF 1937 was counted will 
be echoed by our thousands of readers when we 
announce that our annual award for distin- 
guished merit has been won by “Captains 
Courageous.” 

In a year of notable films, this tender, dra- 
matic tale of a spoiled boy’s regeneration by a 
sagacious, two-fisted, highhearted Portuguese 
fisherman stands supreme. It is practically a 
perfect picture, and, as you know, has been on 
every critic’s list of the ten best pictures of the 
year. 

Puotoptay’s Gold Medal is always presented 
to the studio which produced the winning pic- 
ture, so. this year it will go to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Our publisher himself, Mr. Bernarr 
Macfadden, has graciously consented to make 
the presentation. He will fly out to Hollywood 
in his own plane to speak at the ceremonies on 
Thursday Evening, April 14th over M-G-M’s 
“Good News of 1938” radio program sponsored 
by Maxwell House Coffee. Some of the most 
brilliant names in the motion-picture business 
will be heard on this hour-long program over 
the Red network of NBC. During the broad- 
cast, Mr. Macfadden, reversing the usual ed- 
itorial procedure, will be interviewed by 
Freddie Bartholomew, one of the stars of “Cap- 
tains Courageous.” A scene from the picture 
will also be acted over the air. We are sure 
that not one of our readers will want to miss 








PREVIOUS 
GOLD MEDAL 
WINNERS 


HUMORESQUE 
TOL’ABLE DAVID 
ROBIN HOOD 

THE COVERED WAGON 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
THE BIG PARADE 

BEAU GESTE 

7TH HEAVEN 

FOUR SONS 

DISRAELI 


ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 


CIMARRON 
SMILIN’ THROUGH 
LITTLE WOMEN 


BARRETTS OF WIM- 
POLE STREET 


NAUGHTY MARIETTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 








When "Captains Courageous” 
was reviewed in Photoplay last 
June, we said, "For a great 
emotional experience and 
sheer entertainment, see this." 
We are proud our judgment 
was so right. Spencer Tracy 
and Freddie Bartholomew have 
another treat in store for you 
on the night of April 14th. 
Be sure to turn on your radio! 


such an outstandingly interesting event. So, 
tune in on your radio Thursday evening, April 
14th at nine p.m., Eastern Standard time. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer are to be congratu- 
lated for their courage in contemplating such an 
expensive production (it cost well over a 
$1,000,000) ; for the outstanding direction of that 
veteran, Victor Fleming; for the masterly ma- 
rine sequences of James Havens (whose camera 
crew went East to Gloucester, bought a two- 
masted schooner and sailed her back through 
the Panama Canal, to screen the amazing race 
between the rival vessels); for the exceptional 
photography of Hal Rosson. Credit must also be 
given to the trio of well-known writers who 
scripted the film, John Lee Mahin, Mare Con- 
nelly and Dale Van Every, and to the special 
musical score of Franz Waxman. 

First and foremost, of course, when you think 
of “Captains Courageous,’ you remember the 
superb acting of Freddie Bartholomew, Spencer 
Tracy and the large cast, but, whether you were 
interested in boats or humans, you applauded 
the technical perfection of both. It was a diffi- 
cult picture and took well over a year to make. 
The scene you recall which showed the schooner 
going over and over in the trough of the sea 
until it seemed as though her masts would 
surely carry her under was not faked; it was 
photographed in a raging storm off Cape Saint 
Lucas. Most of the other scenes were shot near 
Catalina. The second boat, the Jennie Cushman 
of the film, was really the Mariner, which had 
been rebuilt as a racing yacht by John Barry- 
more and holds the speed record from Honolulu 
to the mainland. 

You know Rudyard Kipling’s simple story: 
the imperious and detestable brat, toppling from 
the rail of a palatial liner, is picked up by fisher- 
men off the Grand Banks in the cold North 
Atlantic. The crew of the good ship We’re 
Here, assisted by the dignity of labor and the 
majesty of the sea, give the boy the spirit of a 
man. 

To Spencer Tracy as Manuel, the fighter for 
fish, the fisher for souls, powerful in his sim- 
plicity, lovable, brave and tragic, go high 
honors. You know, of course, that for his mag- 
nificent acting in this rédle, he received the 
Award of the Motion Picture Arts and Science 
for “the best performance of 1937.” As for 
Freddie Bartholomew—no youngster could have 
been more appealing. The poignancy of the 
scene in which he sees his gallant friend, Man- 
uel, crushed to death in the sea by a falling 
mast, will remain a brilliant bit of screen drama 
for all time. 

The rest of the cast must be mentioned 
warmly for their rare performances; Lionel 
Barrymore as the wise old Captain Disko; Mel- 
vyn Douglas as Freddie’s bewildered father; 
John Carradine as saturnine Long Jack; Mickey 
Rooney as Dan, the cabin boy, all brought Kip- 
ling’s well-known characters to vivid life. 

We wish to thank all our readers for their 
overwhelming interest in this year’s voting. 
Many other fine pictures ran “Captains Coura- 
geous” a good race. “Maytime,” “Lost Hori- 
zon,” “A Star is Born,” “Stella Dallas,” “Souls 
at Sea,” “100 Men and a Girl,” “Stage Door,’— 
all had their devoted champions. 

We are very happy indeed to add “Captains 
Courageous,” a thrilling, majestic and mem- 
orable screen play, to the list of PHoTopLay’s 
Gold Medal Winners! 
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LOVE ' SSL) SWEEP ONG 
IN SWING TIME . 


A stepped-up version of a theme that is eternal, done in 
the rhythm of 1938 and in the mood of the moment, by 
Gene Raymond and Olympe Bradna. Their ‘Stolen 





Heaven" forms a new pattern of the gay romance of ; 
youth: unsophisticated love in a sophisticated setting 








... IN WALTZ TIME 


But there are those who care for the old tempo 
more. To them, then, is dedicated this scene from 
“Fools for Scandal,"’ an interpretation by Carole 
Lombard and Fernand Gravet of love in reverie 















A brief but burning history 








of that great movie symbol— 


the ‘time-honored ‘‘clinch’’ 





Influence of war hysteria (1918). The timidus 

heroine (Lillian Gish) abandons herself 

freely to hero Bobby Harron andgbis a 
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“The Kiss," by Rodin. Luxembourg Museum, Paris 





Came the boudoir era, exemplified 
by Conrad Nagel and Aileen 
Pringle (right) and Garbo and Gil- 
bert (below). The horizontal 
method, plus roses and demon 
liquor, made kiss history; sent the 
fans’ temperature up; produced 
the “stand up" edict of today 
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Thus: legitimate love, pure and simple, with benefit of wed- 
ding ring (wide). James Murray and Eleanor Boardman 


And, in those two poses (top right and far 
right), we have ‘reel’ romance—in more 
ways than one. John Barrymore and Dolores 
Costello were married three days after this 
enthusiastic take;.as for Gable and Lombard 
—well, that's been going on for years now 





Today —the standard caress 
fof, as approved by every 
usband and wife in America: 
Mr. "Thin Man" kisses his wife, 
and married love triumphs. 
Yes, ‘tis true the kiss has 
changed in style —or has it! 











Picture of what happens after an actor hears that final, "It's in 
the can." Victor Moore, having finished RKO's "She's Got Every- 
thing,” slides gently into the arms of Morpheus at Palm Springs 


—Orveren | NAPPING 


Left: the dynamic Mr. James Cagney 
stealing forty winks. The strain of being 
back in the harness again for "Boy Meets 
Girl" seems to be getting him down 


It's the hour, not the company—but definitely— 
that has Merle Oberon laid out horizontally on the 
sands. For the hour is "time out" between “Over 
the Moon" takes; the company is Photoplay 





Top: Sleepy Time Gal, 
Dorothy Lamour, who, 
dozing off, cools off, too, 
from the torrid romance 
of *'Her Jungle Love"’ 


Marcia Mae Jones (first 
above), completely worn 
out by the tremendous ad- 
ventures of Selznick's “Tom 
Sawyer,” just gives up 


Suave reverie: that villain 
of the “Tovarich" set, 
Basil Rathbone (top right), 
even manages to besmooth 
when he's sound asleep 


Blissfully unconscious of 
those two busy bees, Dir- 
ector Hawks and Katharine 
Hepburn, Cary Grant im- 
proves each shining hour 
of his spare time on the 
“Bringing Up Baby" set 
with the joys of slumber 



































About the same time, little Dixie Lee, 
ex-chorus girl, came West to put over 
some hot songs for Fox Movietone 









ized a band: met Paul 
rhythm boy’ (above) 
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5... and presto, in 1930, Dixie 


Lee became the wife of Bing 
Crosby, Paramount songster. 
In due time, of course 
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... came Gary Evan Crosby, who responded to his adoring parents’ devo- 
tion by exhibiting a tendency to cry every time he heard his father sing 
















Which instigated the Crosby hous- 
ing problem. This ranch was elected 
as the best site to stake a claim 


Result: in 1937 (just for the cam- 
eraman’s sake), a famous family in 
tears. Dawned 1938 and a four-star 
final edition, Howard Lindsay, ar- 
rived. And thus ends the saga of 
the Crosbys—long may they reign! 





So “’Mr. and Mrs.’’ 
stuff is passe? Well, 


look here, you cynics! 


PICTURES 








] With increase of salary (by 1934, Bing was a star), came increase of 
family—twins this time, and, believe me, did Bing start to figure! 








DEANNA DURBIN 


A Jenny Lind on roller skates, this self-contained young lady 
has startled Hollywood by her rare combination of genius and 
normalcy. Born a Canadian, she first entered public life at 
the age of one, when she was named the loudest crying baby 
at Winnipeg's state fair; fifteen years later, the same vocal 
powers brought her world-wide fame. A non-committal person, 
she foregoes giggles and glamour, small talk and temperament 


VIRGINIA BRUCE 


Champion title holder of filmtown is Virginia Bruce, listed 
among the prettiest women, the happiest wives, the best 
mothers. This all came about quite naturally—by reason of 
her beauty; her recent marriage to J. Walter Ruben; her 
competent upbringing of five-year-old Susan. A sincerely 
naive person, she has accepted with ease her success in "The 
First Hundred Years"; her trio of titles with comparative calm 























FAMOUS SONS AND DAUGHTERS 

















For each son and daughter, there is a fond 


parent in the row of stars below. Try 


matching them up, then check on page 87 





aster 


BONNET S$ 


She's versatile — is song-and-dance 
girl Penny Singleton (right), for she 
writes nursery rhymes (and gets them 
published, too!); a New Dealer, for she 
calls Jim Farley uncle; persistent, 
for she's spent eight years earning 
the title a “newcomer. Her next 
picture? “Men Are Such Fools” 


Another smart girl in another smart 
bonnet is Coiumbia's Joan Perry. 
Born to be a “lady” in Pensacola, 
Florida, she soon , G7 herself a 
woman with a mind of her own; em- 
barked upon a career as a photog- 
rapher's model, which course led her 
straight to Hollywood. Known as the 
Flashlighter's Starlet, since she photo- 
graphs so perfectly, she takes her film 
work seriously, is never late upon the 
set. In short, the title of her new film, 
"Start Cheering," rings true for her 
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GOSSIP o« HOLLYWOOD 


Good to the last word is the keyhole 
account of the latest prattle and 


pranks of Sunset Strip’s gay society 


Behold—the Bridegroom 


GENE RAYMOND has changed his personality. 
His golden hair has now become a dark brown. 
His waves have given way to straight hair. His 
cocky walk has become a businesslike stride. 

Jeanette MacDonald (Mrs. Raymond) de- 
clares it’s only for picture purposes, but friends 
urge the actor to make the change a permanent 
one. 

It does that certain something to Gene. 


Mistaken Identity of a Kiss 


A THOUSAND fans crowded the forecourt of 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater to watch Deanna 
Durbin place her footsteps in the cement blocks 
of the forecourt along with the footprints of 
Hollywood’s greatest. 

“I predict Deanna will be the greatest singing 
star the screen has known,” showman Sid Grau- 
man broadcasted during the ceremony. 


High above on a constructed platform a small, 
middle-aged man stood and looked down on the 
scene. standing by glanced at 
the little man several times 

“Some kid, eh?” he 

Just then Deanna raised misty blue eyes to 
the man on the platform above and gently 
waved him a The cameraman looked 
startled. “Hey, was that for me or you?” he 
asked. 

“T think,” the man said quietly, “it 
me. You see, I’m her father.” 

The cameraman opened 


A cameraman 


said 


kiss 


was for 


and shut his mouth 


twice. “Well, I’m darned,” he observed. “That’s 
the first movie star I ever knew that had a 
father around. Gee, I guess the old place is 


changing on me.” 


Use Your Own Judgment 


JoAN CRAWFORD will divorce 
Tone. 

Gossip sheets flung the 
the breezes again this month with rumors and 


Franchot 


familiar old story to 
“T-told-you-sos” going the rounds 

A friend, wishing to verify the item but with- 
out offense, phoned Joan the morning the item 
appeared in print. 

“What are you doing?” h« 
appear very casual. 

“Oh, I’m squeezing icing on a birthday cake,” 
Joan laughed. “Icing 
me.” 


began, trying to 


bags always fascinate 


“Is it somebody’s birthday?” the friend asked. 
“Yes, it’s Butch (Cesar) Romero’s. 


Franchot 









In the public eye, yes, but 
Bob and Barbara have eyes 
for no one but each other 


and I are giving him a birthday dinner. Come 
on over and help us lick the icing pan. The 


cook always leaves some over.” 

“Well,” said the friend, afterwards, “there 
goes your divorce story up in smoke.” 

But Hollywood is still hard to convince. “Re- 
member how Joan denied her intentions to 
divorce Doug, Jr.? There couldn’t be all this 
smoke without some fire.” 

And thus the latest Hollywood divorce rumor 
stands. 


Over Went Mickey 


“Yaw, yaw, Mickey Rooney fainted, Mickey 
Rooney fainted.” 

It’s the taunt of the Hollywood kids these days 
and the worst of it is, it’s true. Hard-boiled. 
Mickey in a ladylike swoon is hard to imagine 
but wait, maybe you'd have fainted, too. 

It seems Mickey loaned two dollars from his 
weekly allowance to a friend to bet at Santa 
Anita. That two dollars just won $673. The 
news was too much. Over went Mickey. 


Concerning John Gilbert’s Daughter 


VIRGINIA BRUCE and her new hubby, J. 
Walter Ruben, have reached an important deci- 
sion concerning the future of Virginia’s little 
daughter by the late John Gilbert. The child 
will not, come what may, be adopted by Ruben 
as his legal charge and heir. Miss Bruce wants 
the child to retain the name of Gilbert, and 
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Romance in the making: on her first 
date, Deanna Durbin attends "Tom 
Sawyer" with Jackie Moran, who's 
already learned that a corsage is a 
big item in wooing a fair lady 


since John, her father, left a trust fund suffi- 
cient to care for the child’s future needs, neither 
Virginia nor Ruben considers it fair to the girl 
to allow Virginia’s recent marriage to raise con- 
flicting legal problems over the child’s heritage. 


The New Norma Shearer 


THEY speak of her in Hollywood as the “new 
Norma Shearer” and explain that by “new” 
they mean the actress who has become more 
woman than actress, even in the midst of a 
busy motion-picture set. 

Undoubtedly, one needs only to look at Norma 
today to see how her deep sorrow has softened 
and molded her anew. Her beauty has never 
been so pronounced. She glows with an inner 
radiance that shines from her eyes. On the 
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set, she has an ever-ready smile for Director 
Van Dyke’s ready quips. Between takes she’ll 
rush over to greet Clark Gable or some other 
friend who comes a-visiting to the “Marie An- 
toinette” set. 

It’s no trouble between scenes to display her 
elaborately beautiful costumes to visiting 
writers. 

But the graciousness of Shearer is personified 
most of all in that daily checker game. Just 
how it began even Norma isn’t sure, but one 
day she found herself at a checker board on 


Romance enduring: four years of mar- 
riage find the Fred Astaires still "that way" 
about each other—but definitely—and still 
one of the more stunning twosomes 
















































































the set with several extras and since then it 
has become a daily event, with the extras vying 
for the chance to become Norma’s partner. 

“Nothing will ever down Norma in this life,” 
a noted actress who had stolen onto the set 
remarked. “We thought her a pretty swell per- 
son back in the old days before Irving Thal- 
berg’s death. But here she is, rising above a 
blow that would have shattered most of us, a 
blow dealt not only at her private life but also 
her professional one—and look at her. 

“More womanly, more beautiful, more kindly 
than ever.” 


Smooth Shylocks 


Lucky break, we calls it, when the extras ‘on 
the “Joy of Living” set had to clamor for the 
autographs of Irene Dunne and Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr. for a scene before the camera. After 
the day’s work, the extras took the hurriedly 
scribbled autographs, given during the scene, 
and sold them to fans for a neat twenty-five 
cents apiece. 

Was there rejoicing among the extra ranks 
that night! And a joyful gathering together 
at the near-by beanery! 


The High Hat “Kid” 


WAYNE MORRIS is one Hollywood actor who 
doesn’t have to worry about getting too many 
“dress suit” rdles. He looks—but terrible—in 
a high hat and tails. Just the same, Wayne has 
been elevated to stardom in the new star rating 
of his studio. He will have to wear “tails,” too, 
but they will be on his coonskin hat. The title 
role in “Kit Carson,” his first starring venture, 
will demand it. 


Ho-hum, Here’s One on Muni 


By the time you read this, Paul Muni will be 
returning to Hollywood to plan new screen con- 
quests. But, as we go to press, we can’t help 
chuckling at the latest reports of the vacation- 
ing actor. 

Right now, he’s on his way to Monte Carlo. 
When he arrives in that famous spot, we learn 
that he has a “system” up his sleeve with which 
he hopes to dent, if not cripple outright, the 
famous gaming bank of that resort. Ho-hum, 
we've heard that one before! Better forget 
such pastimes, Paul Muni, and return to your 
much easier routine of earning Academy awards 
in the movies. 


Uxtra—All About Scarlett 


We hope that by the time you read this you 
will know more about the casting plans for 
“Gone With The Wind” than Hollywood does at 
present. 

However, the latest moves seem to indicate 
that Fredric March is a sure bet for “Rhett” 
with Katharine Hepburn nominated as the lucky 
“Scarlett.” But then, of course, Clark Gable 
and Paulette Goddard are also rumored “in the 
running’—STILL! 


A Man—and His Dog 


We've always respected Humphrey Bogart’s 
artistry in portraying the cynical, tough-guy 
roles he takes on the screen. But don’t let 
them fool you. Bogart is one of the most sen- 
sitive souls in Hollywood. For example, his 
champion sealyham dog died the other day, 
and Humphrey not only hung a small black 
crepe on his front door in honor of the animal, 
but had him buried in an all-steel vault in his 


back yard. 








Woody Van Dyke 


Ernst Lubitsch 


Eddie 
Sutherland 


Gregory La Cava 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HYMAN FINK 


Businessman Bartholomew 


FREDDIE BARTHOLOMEW has gone into 
business. His family troubles, aired and re- 
aired in court, seem to be at an end with the 
court’s ultimatum that Freddie need no longer 
support his family in England. 

With that load off his chest, Freddie is now 
free to devote himself to his new printing busi- 
ness. With a printing press installed in his 
home, the actor is now open to orders. Orders 
for calling or business cards are being solicited 
among his friends and at the studio at a fixed 
price of five cents a dozen. Of course, when 
mistakes happen, as they did when Spencer 
Tracy’s calling cards came out with the Tracy 
upside down, there is a marked reduction. The 
job lot went to Tracy at exactly half price. 

Neighborhood kids are given a drastic reduc- 
tion on handbills announcing all sports events. 

“It’s all very thrilling,” Freddie says. “I hope 
to be able to print notices for Mickey Rooney’s 
orchestra openings. As soon as he gets any.” 


Night Club Cut-Uppery 


THEY sat across the room at the Trocadero 
grill; Joan Crawford in her new coal scuttle 
bonnet and Bill Fields with his spectacles 
perched atop his petunia-colored nose. 

Joan gazed and gazed and then, hastily scrib- 
bling a note (a mash note from Joan Crawford, 
remember), sent it over to the fascinating Mr. 
Fields. 

“Dear Mr. Fields,” it read, “I must tell you 
how much I enjoy your work on the screen and 
thank you for the pleasure your work has given 
me. Joan”. 

Much peering through spectacles by Bill— 
and then, rising gallantly, the comedian ex- 
ecuted as neat a bow from the waist as any 
Romeo and, with a wafted kiss to “My little 
potato bug,” he sat down again. 

(Continued on page 68) 


Another trio spends an evening at the 
Victor Hugo—Claire Owen, John Howard 
and the blonde beauty from Budapest, 
llona Massey, of whom you'll read on p. 10 
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% THE BIG BROADCAST OF 1938—Paramount 


OFFERING a wide diversity of entertainment, this 
elaborate vaudeville serves to bring back W. C. 
Fields to the screen after a two years’ absence. It 
also introduces Bob Hope, whose sentimental heart 
throb, “Thanks for the Memory,” sung with Shirley 
Ross is, next to Fields’ sidesplitting golf routine, a 
highlight of the film. 

Presented for the first time on any screen is the 
grand opera star, Kirsten Flagstad, who wins tre- 
mendous applause for her incomparable singing of 
Brunhild’s Battle Cry from “The Valkyrie.” Tito 
Guizar makes a hit with his Spanish ballads and 
Shep Fields’ music deserves bouquets. There is lit- 
tle plot: two ships set out to race across the At- 
lantic. Among the passengers are Dorothy Lamour, 
Leif Erikson, Martha Raye and Ben Blue. 





% REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM— 
20th Century-Fox 


Wen Shirley Temple’s studio dressed her up in 
costumes, gave her dramatic parts to play, spent 
huge sums on production—you, the public, were dis- 
appointed. You wanted Shirley eanencumbered by 
histrionics, simply dancing and singing. In her lat- 
est picture you get just that. Shirley is brought by 
her stepfather to try out for a radio broadcast, 
makes a hit, but leaves before Randy Scott, adver- 
tising manager, can sign her. The stepfather takes 
her to Sunnybrook Farm and dumps her on Helen 
Westley, an aunt with prejudices against show busi- 
ness. Complications are contributed by Gloria 
Stuart, romantic foil for Scott 
Shirley’s songs and dances will enchant you. 


% THE BAKONESS AND THE BUTLER— 
20th Century-Fox 


Bit POWELL’S first production since his long 
vacation won’t appeal to many people, but those 
who do like it—the “cultivated” audience—will 
think it magnificent. 

Foreign and attractive Annabella handles her role 
with almost too much finesse. She’s the daughter 
of Hungary’s Prime Minister (Henry Stephenson), 
and Powell’s his butler, who also has political as- 
pirations. When Powell is elected to Parliament, 
Annabella does her best to hate him. He has been 
working for a place in the world because he loves 
her; she’s married, though, to Joseph Schildkraut, 
who wants to use Bill’s new power to get into the 
cabinet. Out of a maze of political satire and im- 
plications emerges just a hint of warmth at the end. 
Go if you're sure you're “cultivated.” 





% MERRILY WE LIVE—Ha! Roach—M-G-M 


Now that Hollywood has discovered there are “My 
Man Godfrey” type of families in existence, it feels 
it has an inexhaustable source for comedy. This 
punch-drunk farce is in line with the others, with 
the people in it a little crazier and a little richer. 
But a “mad family” by any other name... 

Billie Burke is the mother. She must ke so tired 
of those lines by now. This time she likes to give 
tramps a break, and Brian Aherne comes along. 
Connie Bennett plays the predatory daughter, prob- 
ably knowing (wanna bet?) that he is a famous 
novelist. Bonita Granville, younger sister, fights 
her stereotyped role to the bitter end. Butler by 
grace of his uniform is Alan Mowbray. You'll laugh. 


THE BEST PICTURES OF THE MONTH 


Bluebeard's Eighth Wife 
Bringing Up Baby 
Mad About Music 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 


The Big Broadcast of 1938 


Jezebel 


The Baroness and the Butler 


Merrily We Live 
Sally, Irene and Mary 


Romance in the Dark 


Radio City Revels 
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% MAD ABOUT MUSIC—Universal 


UnIveRSAL at this point is unfurling banners in 
the wind and showering its back lot with confetti, 
because again Deanna Durbin, that wonder adoles- 
cent, has sung and romped her way to a greater 
height. With her voice retaining its same fine stand- 
ard, she evinces in this picture a sensitive under- 
standing of character and a clearer finesse in 
portrayal. Under Norman Taurog’s sympathetic, 
inspired direction the well-conceived story unfolds 
as a warm and tenderly appealing picture. 

Deanna is presented as the daughter of a Holly- 
wood star, played ably by Gail Patrick. In order to 
appear young and glamorous, Miss Patrick keeps the 
youngster hidden in a Switzerland school. Deanna’s 
own father is dead; she grows desperately lonely 
for parental love and finally invents an imaginary 
father, a brave, daring, big-game hunter who in- 
trigues the imagination of her schoolmates. When 
at last it’s necessary for Deanna to produce him 
or suffer embarrassment, she chooses the handsom- 
est visitor to the Swiss village, Herbert Marshall. 
Gallanty he steps into the spirit of the thing, play- 
ing the father with great charm and sly humor. 

Important, too, is the work of Jackie Moran as 
Deanna’s bashful beau. Arthur Treacher, as usual, 
is a suppressed cynic as Marshall’s secretary. Other 
noteworthy performances are offered by William 
Frawley, Marcia Mae Jones, Helen Parrish and 
Christian Rub. Deanna sings only light and catchy 
tunes with very happy results. 











EEST PERFORMANCES OF THE MONTH 
Deanna Durbin in "Mad About Music" 
Claudette Colbert in ''Bluebeard's Eighth Wife" 


W. C. Fields in "The Big Broadcast of 1938" 
Kirsten Flagstad in "The Big Broadcast of 1938" 


Katharine Hepburn in ''Bringing Up Baby" 
Cary Grant in "Bringing Up Baby" 


Bette Davis in "Jezebel" 
Henry Fonda in "Jezebel" 


George Brent in "Jezebel" 
William Powell in "The Baroness And The Butler’ 


Shirley Temple in "Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm" 


Gladys Swarthout in ‘Romance in the Dark" 


John Barrymore in "Romance in the Dark" 
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% BRINGING UP BABY—RKO-Radio 


TuEy say Kate Hepburn is essentially a hoyden at 
heart and if that is true then she is more nearly 
fitted to this réle than to whimpering dramatics. 
The critics who deplore roistering comedy will 
brand “Bringing Up Baby” as without finesse; and 
it is magnificently that. But it is so funny, from 
first to last reel, that you will ache with laughter— 
and the end is justification of the means. 

The original story has been expanded in so many 
directions that it would be futile to attempt an ac- 
curate description. Hepburn is cast as a young 
heiress in love with love, and out after a man; Cary 
Grant, shy collector of bones for a museum, ambles 
across her path and thenceforth is lost, despite his 
engagement to another. “Baby” is a lovable and 
quite silly leopard sent to Kate’s aunt, who is eccen- 
tric and rich and wants to give away one million 
dollars. You can carry the plot on from there your- 
self, since almost any guess would fit. “Baby” es- 
capes, and a zoo and the police step in, and, when 
you've gotten up out of the aisles, things have 
straightened themselves out somehow. 

May Robson is explosive and perpetually exas- 
perated as the aunt; Charlie Ruggles plays a big- 
game hunter who gets mixed up in the proceedings; 
Walter Catlett and Fritz Feld contribute. Cary’s 
being confused and shy about things is highly ap- 
pealing and Hepburn casts an almost friendly glow. 

The real star of the piece is the leopard but Asta 
of “Thin Man” fame grabs the spotlight, too. 
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% SALLY, IRENE AND MARY—20th Century-Fox 


Wren too many reproductions are made from the 
same die, that die eventually must wear thin, and 
the output loses its fine edge of brilliance. That 
has happened to this latest musical, cast from the 
Zanuck mold, which almost, but not quite, misses 
fire. You will laugh at Fred Allen’s crisp wit; you 
will like Alice Fay’s singing, Joan Davis’ awkward 
gesticulations and Tony Martin’s mustache. The in- 
definable sense of disappointment you will feel can 
be attributed to the diluted story. Alice, Joan and 
Marjorie Weaver are poor singers with ambitions 
and with Allen as agent. Rich Louise Hovick likes 
Tony, rich Gregory Ratoff likes Alice, and they 
angel a show. Jimmy Durante noses back into view 
as the man who fixes the happy ending. “I Could 
Use a Dream” and “Who Stole the Jam” are fun. 


SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY 








% ROMANCE IN THE DARK—Paramount 


Tuts happy combination of music, comedy and ro- 
mance is singer Gladys Swarthout’s best picture so 
far, but the mimeographed plot and leisured pace 
keep it from being any kind of a masterpiece. 
Adapted from the Continental play, “The Yellow 
Nightingale,” it is a gay sophisticated farce with 
definite emphasis on the musical side. 

Gladys, a young voice student, becomes a maid 
in opera. star John Boles’ household to attract his 
attention. He, at that point, is interested in a 
coquettish countess, Claire Dodd, whom John Bar- 
rymore is surreptitiously trying to woo away from 
Boles. Barrymore, as the amorous, witty impresario 
gives the role his usual enthusiasm; Boles and 
Gladys sing several solos and three duets together 
superbly. There is an abundance of light music 





% JEZEBEL—Warners 


Tue Jezebel of the Holy Writ, coveting her neigh- 
bors’ vineyard, and doing evil in the sight of God, is 
here translated in the person of a southern belle by 
Bette Davis. It is her best performance in one of 
the year’s finest pictures. 

With carte blanche and the services of a superb 
cast, Director William Wyler has molded an active, 
brilliant, often shocking story which implies much 
it does not say. Passion softened by a Louisiana 
accent blares muted from the screen. Miss Davis’ 
consuming love for Henry Fonda, who subscribes 
to Northern views, survives quarrels and his mar- 
riage to Margaret Lindsay—all to culminate finally 
in breath-taking sacrifice. Bette is a gentlewoman 
with slattern instincts. She bedevils Fonda until he 
goes away and by the time she is ready to apologize, 
he has married. In her brutal attempt to get him 
back, she engenders a quarrel between Fonda’s 
young brother and George Brent, a fighting gentle- 
man. One is killed. The yellow fever epidemic of 
1853 takes over the situation here, catching Fonda 
and offering Jezebel her chance for self-sacrifice. 

With dignity and finesse induced by their excellent 
roles, Spring Byington, Richard Cromwell and Janet 
Shaw contribute glittering performances. Miss 
Lindsay has greater warmth, Fonda and Brent both 
realize every iota of appeal and emotion in their 
characterizations. To Miss Davis must go predomi- 
nant applause for the piece’s greatness. 





% BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE—Paramount 


Tus is pure fun. It contains no preachments; 
points no moral. Its tempo is reckless and so are 
many of its gags from the censorship viewpoint. 
Most important, this story theme is completely orig- 
inal and offers Claudette Colbert and the ineffable 
Gary Cooper in a comedy of no manners—hapless 
in misunderstanding of each other, enormously hu- 
men. Gary is an American multimillionaire who, 
vacationing on the Riviera, meets Claudette. She’s 
the daughter of E. E. Horton, penniless French mar- 
quis. The entire photoplay’s tone is established at 
once when Gary tries to buy only pajama uppers at 
a store and Miss Colbert offers to purchase the bot- 
toms. Love blooms as loud as the garment’s stripes 
and she agrees to marry him only to discover he’s 
had seven wives before. So she demands guarantee 
of an enormous settlement in case of a divorce. But, 
after the ceremony, she refuses him her favors. 
Remainder of the film portrays Gary’s frantic at- 
tempts to win his own wife and Claudette’s resist- 
ance made amusingly pathetic by the fact that she 
really loves him. 

Able coplayers are David Niven, devoted to 
Claudette and made the goat of her endeavors; 
Fritz Feld and Horton, whose usual lack of restraint 
Director Lubitsch has carefully corrected. Miss Col- 
bert, lavishly gowned, has been photographed with 
superlative skill. Celluloid sex at its best. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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WE COV ial 





Three comrades on the ''Three Comrades'™ 


set. Bob Young, Director Frank Borzage 
and Bob Taylor. Bob, by the way, found a 
unique means of acquiring those dirty dun- 


garees—and a new reputation besides 


Official and uncensored—this news 
of movies in the making by the man 


who can pass the “’No Visitors” signs 


ELLO,” smiled Marie Antoinette, Queen 
of the French, “you’re looking well. 
Have some cinnamon toast.” 

Strange, we ponder. Always thought Marie 
Antoinette cracked, “Let ’em eat cake” at the 
drop of a hat. But here we get cinnamon toast! 
Thought she was whirling about in Heaven 
minus her head, too. But here she’s bobbing 
as beautifully a bedecked topknot (see page 4) 
as we've seen this season. 

What do we say now—“Your Majesty is most 
kind?” Or— 

Then we snap out of it. 

We’re not doing a Berkeley Square back into 
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BY JACK WADE 


the French Revolution times at all. We're just 
making our monthly kibitz around the Holly- 
wood movie sets. This is M-G-M, this is the 
set of “Marie Antoinette,’ and this is Norma 
Shearer. No queen, though, you can bet, ever 
looked half so beautiful as Norma. She takes 
our breath away. 

We catch her (she has parked her white satin 
gown—all fifty-two pounds of it—on a tiny 
stool) sipping tea and nibbling the cinnamon 
toast—her favorite dish. Norma has to rest while 
she can because they’ve been doing the big 
minuet scene all day in the Versailles palace- 
set and when you trip around with steel hoops 
hanging from your shoulders you know you’ve 
had a workout. 

The rest ends in a few seconds. Woody Van 
Dyke, who can direct for us any day, sits high 
above the brilliant-hued mass of marquises (or 
is it marquix), ducs, and comtes swinging it in 
the Louis Seize manner. He grins wickedly and 
makes wisecracks into the mike hanging beside 
his gray jaw. 

Then a harsh loud-speakered “playback” 
grates out music and they do the Bourbon Big 
Apple. Norma’s partner is Joseph Schildkraut, 
so pretty in lace and powder that we hardly 
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recognize him. At the start he tangles in 
Norma’s ostrich-feather skirt. “Hey,” yells Van 
Dyke, “keep your big feet out of the queen’s 
dress, Joe!” 

Anita Louise trips next to Norma. She’s 
beautiful, but she’s not in the same league with 
Shearer. What we didn’t know before, until 
Norma tells us, is that when Anita was a baby, 
and she was a young girl, they used to pose 
together for advertising stills in New York. 

The dance is over and Woody Van Dyke 
swears softly. “Why didn’t I have a dam’ camera 
on that?” It was perfect. Woody stands on no 
dignity. To him Norma is often “Kid” or 
“Baby,” in spite of the fact that she’s now one 
of M-G-M’s largest single stockholders. Not that 
she minds. Norma has what Winchell calls a 
“sensayuma.” 

Making “Marie Antoinette” is a real dream 
come true to Norma Shearer. Five years ago 
she yearned to do it. Irving Thalberg laid the 
enormous groundwork of the picture before he 
died. $500,000 went into preparations before a 
crank was turned. 

Norma admits she’s terribly happy to be back 
on the screen. It’s her life now, as it has been 
for a long time. The babies are growing up, 














too. “The boy’s seven—seven!” she remarks in- 
credulously. Years go fast in Hollywood. But 
Norma Shearer is still its loveliest lady. We 
leave, impatient to see the whole lavish “Marie 
Antoinette” when it’s finished—and Norma 
Shearer’s long-awaited return to a world that 
has missed her. 





A LOOK-IN on “Beautiful Bob” comes next. 
But when you say that these days, Brother, put 
a grin on your pan. The process of de-beauti- 
fying Robert is well under way and nobody is 
happier than the Taylor, our idea of a regular 
Jo, and no fooling. 

The picture is “Three Comrades,” another 
Erich Maria Remarque story of post-war Ger- 
many. Bob, Franchot Tone and Bob Young 
are the three ex-German doughboys who try 
to rehabilitate themselves after the war. 

Something like “The Road Back,” but not so 
grim. Bob falls for Margaret Sullavan, a rather 
sick little “Camille.” When we bust into the 
scene Bob Young and Franchot are trying to 
make Robert look halfway decent in a borrowed 
full-dress suit for his first date with Margaret. 
It’s pretty hopeless, as the darn thing keeps fall- 
ing apart. But it’s funny, and that’s the idea 
Director Frank Borzage wants in the scene. 

This is the only fancy suit Bob wears in the 
film. And it’s all for a laugh. The most expen- 
sive suit in his wardrobe cost M-G-M twenty 


bucks. The Taylor wardrobe used to set them 
back—but plenty. 

To show you that Bob approves of the regu- 
lar-guy switch in his screen stuff, listen to this. 
They gave him a pair of dungarees, wardrobe 
ones, to wear for a scene. They looked too nice 
and clean to Bob. Unknown to anyone, he 
sneaked down to the studio transportation de- 
partment and swapped them with a greaseball 
there for a pair so covered with mechanical cor- 
ruption that they were about to fall to pieces. 
He also acquired a grimy skull cap. You'll see 
them in the picture. 

Bob tells us he’s living on his ranch now and 
loving it. He has a bunch of nags galloping all 
around the valley and says the feeling of coun- 
try squire-ism is tops. Nice neighbors he has, 
too. Barbara Stanwyck lives down the road. 

Bob’s hair is still long and so is Bob Young’s. 
We notice, though, that Franchot sports a pig- 
bristle haircut. 

How come, we ask. Well, it seems all the 
boys decided to get their locks snippered in the 
best approved Junker manner and were lined 
up in the studio barber shop for the operation. 

Just when Franchot stepped down all shorn 
and the barber yelped, “Next!” to Bob Taylor, 
a frantic call came from Producer Mankiewicz 
saying, “For gossakes, boys, stop it!” 

It was too late for Tone, of course—but 
you'll never know how close you came to see- 












































































































ing Bob Taylor with a kraut-head hair-do. 


‘JUDGE HARDY’S CHILDREN?” is right next 
door so we pop in for a look. It’s one of those 
“series” pictures, like “The Jones Family.” Ser- 
ials are pretty far gone, but the series idea is 
just starting. Lewis Stone’s the “jedge,” a 
kindly, right-doing old man who has his prob- 
lems with the young folks. 

The years bounce off Lewis Stone like base- 
balls off a backstop, but still he chuckles to us 
about the oldish characters he’s played. “First 
I was a misunderstood husband,” he says, “then 
they made me a sort of graying Silk-hat Harry, 
then came the colonels and elderly-though- 
adventurous fellows. But now—” he points to 
the script with a grin, “—I’m just an old man!” 
He’s still one of our favorite actors. 

Cecilia Parker handles the young girl part in 
this one, and the irrepressible Mickey Rooney 
is the boy. We’re about to leave for greener 
fields when the door flies open and in Mickey 
busts. He’s followed by a black boy with a 
slightly dazed look. ‘“Who in the world is that?” 
we murmer. The answer floors us. “It’s 
Mickey’s valet!” His gentleman’s gentleman. 
Can you take it? We can’t, so we stumble out 
as Mickey croaks, “Hey Sylvester, my make- 
up kit!” 

It’s just a hop over the low hills to Twentieth 
Century-Fox, and the minute we hear Shirley 
Temple is shooting we hit for the set like a bee 
to the gum. “Little Miss Broadway” it’s called, 
and it’s really a sort of cross between “Curly 
Top,” one of Shirley’s best movies, and “Little 
Miss Marker,” the one that started her to what 
she is today. 

The “Broadway” part of this picture takes 
part mostly in a theatrical boardinghouse where 
meanie officials are always jerking Shirley away 
to an orphans’ home. Sure she _ sings—six 
songs. 

Next, get a load of “Kentucky Moonshine” 
—and three guesses who carry on on this set. 
You're right—the. Ritz Brothers! The Ritz’ 
trailer (parked outside) reaches almost from 
Westwood to Beverly Hills and has everything 
but a pipe organ. Over the door is lettered, 
“Through these portals pass the most beautiful 
boys in the world.” Honest! 

Al Ritz hops down and we struggle to keep 
our sanity while we learn about the picture. 
It’s a radio story, about a bunch of entertainers 
who get all mixed up in a hillbilly feud. 
They’re in a mountain shack today—the crum- 
miest-looking set you can possibly imagine. 
Prop cobwebs and trash are all over the place 
and everything is about to fall down in one 
big heap. 

Then the Ritzes romp in. “My,” squeaks Al 
in falsetto, “it’s dirty in here.” The rest of them 
look shocked and grab brooms and things. Be- 
fore we know it they’re doing a Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs and whistling while they 
work. It’s so funny that between our hysterical 
tears we see the whole crew having them, too. 
“That’s in the picture,” yells the director. And 
it is. We've just watched a Ritz Brothers in- 
spiration. 

We dodged Slapsie-Maxie Rosenbloom, the 
box-fighter, last month, but he catches up with 
us now. He’s in the picture and very worried. 
He asks a pal, “What’s this thing they’re gonna 
make over at Selznick’s—something about the 
‘Wind’? Somebody,” confides Slapsie-Maxie, 
“calls me up and wants me to be a Confederate 
Soldier—is that a good part?” 

“Don’t take it,” advises the pal. “Hold out for 






It all looks like fun and frolic in 
"Tropic Holiday," with Senator Bob 
Burns in mad pursuit, as usual, of 
Whattagal Martha Raye—but 
some rough-playing Mexican ani- 
mals had Martha plenty worried 








For the sake of amusing the boys "Over there” back in ‘17, a few strings are pulled backstage, to the stern 





disapproval of corpulent Corporal Eddie Collins. A scene from 20th Century-Fox's "Alexander's Ragtime Band" 


‘Rhett Butler’.”. But Maxie looks like he might 
swing his haymaker. 


“ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND” (what a 
title!) is Darryl Zanuck’s bid for musical fame 
and shekels this year. The TCF lot, right now, 
is busy like the beaver, getting pictures finished 
because Zanuck wants a vacation this spring. 
Maybe he'll go to India after more big game. 
Meanwhile, “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” is his 
pet picture. 

It’s really a sort of cavalcade of Irving Ber- 
lin’s unforgettable tunes. Thirty of them in all. 
But it’s not his life. The story’s an original 
about three San Francisco entertainers who hit 
Broadway during the pre-war, war, and post- 
war days. The three—well, three guesses. Don 
Ameche, Tyrone Power and Alice Faye. Henry 
King, who did “In Old Chicago,” directs, too, so 
it’s practically Old Home Week. 

The scene’s at “Dirty Eddie’s” in San Fran- 
cisco, a big bar-café in the Bay City. The joint 
is full of sailors, molls, sports and demimon- 
daines. Somehow the movies can create a scene 
like this with more reality—to watch in the flesh 
—than anything else. 

Alice strolls in, flamboyant but beautiful in 
a flouncy be-boaed get-up. You don’t see her 
beautiful pins in it, we notice wistfully. It’s 
a shame. There ought to be a law that Alice 
Faye must dress always in tights. They talk 
about Dietrich’s gams—but have you ever no- 
ticed La Faye’s? If you haven’t, you’re blind. 

Ty Power enters next, grinning from ear to 
ear, as usual. He hops in and out of the in- 
evitable dressing trailer and says making “Marie 
Antoinette” with Shearer was swell (the rushes 
prove he’s a sensation, by the way) but it’s nice 
to get back home. Except, says Ty, for one 
thing. They’ve been making him learn to finger 
a violin realistically (he plays the fiddle in the 
pic) and his fingers are stiff as a headwaiter’s 
shirt. 

We hear from him about a little episode that 
took place a day or so before. They were doing 
the lavish number that presents one of Berlin’s 
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songs, “We’re On Our Way To France.” Irving, 
himself, came on the set and watched it silently. 
When it was over he was told, “That number for 
your song cost just $100,000.” 

“And when I wrote it,” said Irving Berlin, “I 
was making twenty-five a week!” 

What we wonder—does it thrill him now more 
than it did then. Or vice versa? 


HURRYING on to Warner Brothers-First Na- 
tional, we run into another thrill of a slightly 
different nature when we talk to Dick Powell 
on the “Cowboy From Brooklyn” set. This is a 
dude ranch story, a semi-musical, that puts 
Richard in a ki-yippee mood, much against his 
will, all for a gal, Priscilla Lane. “So far,” con- 
fides Dick to us, “all I’ve been doing is running 
from animals. Owls, calves, rabbits, coyotes— 
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‘Peaches’.” 


even canaries. Not to mention 

“The girl?” we want to know. 

“The mule,” corrects Dick. 

“Peaches” is a trained mule who’s been chas- 
ing Dick and nipping him in the seat of the 
pants. Only, objects Dick, Peaches doesn’t al- 
ways stick to the pants. 

The company’s just in from location on the 
Warner ranch, and Pat O’Brien, Dick Foran and 
everybody concerned thank their lucky stars. 
Because today it’s raining puppies and pussy- 
cats. Dick worries about his boat anchored 
down at San Pedro. It’s the pride of his life 
at this moment and maybe the storm will hurt it. 

What pleases Dick most about the boat, he 
confesses, is the telephone that lets him talk 
to land. “Imagine,” he wonders, “picking up a 

(Continued on page 83) 
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BY GWENN WALTERS 


New jade green strikingly contrasts Loretta Young's afternoon frock of wood-violet 


sheer woolen created for her to wear in ‘Four Men And a Prayer." 


Two scarves 


(one of the dress fabric, the other of crepe) pull through two front loops that are 
cut in one with the bias blouse which has semi-dolman sleeves. The skirt has four 
gores and the belt is of violet suede. Four rectangular motifs fashioned of violet 
and green cording trim the front of the dressmaker coat (shown on the chair) that 
is lined with green crepe and has a zipper closing. Loretta's hat is green suéde 


PORTRAIT IN COLOR 


BY GEORGE HURRELL 









































On the opposite page, Bette wears 
a definitely “ultra'’ peasant play dress. 
The piquant hood that springs from the 
neckline of the white silk linen blouse is 
colorfully lined with the picturesque 
print of the voluminous skirt—white car- 
nations splashed on a field of Chinese 
red. A wide red leather belt finishes 
the waistline, and matches Bette's cork- 
soled clogs—a play shoe that will give 
last season's huarache competition! 





















Imaginative costumes for beach or pool give added 
zest to the informal mood of summer! Here, Bette 
Davis, Warner Brothers star of ‘Jezebel,'’ wears a 
three-piece pajama suit of Roman-striped crepe. 
The peasant coat (below) with gathered blouse and 
skirt and corselet waistline is in unique contrast to 


the plainly tailored slacks and halter (left) beneath 


















































MURMUR OF 


SU Ay 


Scenes of the coming Frisco exposi- 
tion "in print," i.e., in this blouse 
worn by Fay Wray whom you'll see 
in "The Jury's Secret." The skirt 
is beige; the belt, luggage tan 
with green lacings. Below: this 
white hedgerow dress is a “basic” 
frock, perfect with a striped gir- 
dle, a gay bolero, a boxy jacket 


Photographu—Rau 








A front blouse of Kelly-green suéde gives dash to 
Simone Simon's white woolen frock designed by 
Royer for her to wear in ‘Josette.'' To give further 
contrast detail, the blouse is closed with a white 
zipper; slit pockets are defined by a cord motif 
fashioned of the white woolen which also styles a 
tiny underlay collar and sections of the belt. 
The bias skirt, so smartly short, has four gores 
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PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 
FASHION "Mayqueen" (left) is a straw bonnet of devastating 
—_ youthfulness. Worn by Lucille Ball, who appears in a, 
“The Joy of Living," this rustic straw model by Rox- 
ford is certainly one of the summer's best ideas! - 
Brim and crown combine to give a carefree, noncha- 
lant effect; a grosgrain band is gaily decorated in 
a new manner by geometric bits of colored wood 


Remember the becoming Cloche? Anne Shirley, of 
"Law of the Underworld,"" models the Byron "Good 
Company" (middle left), a wearable, tailored felt 
that revives the cloche lines. “Good Company” is 
one of those clever little hats that look well with a> 
every costume. You'll like the youthful contrasting 
color suéde band that completes this Byron model 





"Fanfare" by Roxford (left, bottom) goes on smart 
parade! It's a felt of sophisticated line, debonair 
detail. A corded trim at the side accents its dash- 
ing lines. Lucille Ball gives you an idea of its smart 4- 
possibilities. Most clever young women will include — 
a Roxford like this in their spring wardrobes— oat 
and wear the hat right into summer for sports 


Anne Shirley makes a fetching picture in ‘Sunny" 
(below), a Byron hat of imported straw. The rustic 4 
character of this straw is a sophisticated vogue this 
season. Glance at the photograph a second time 
and you'll see that "Sunny" boasts brim and crown 
lines easy to look at and easy to wear. A color- . 
ful band lends an all-important color contrast 
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PHOTOPLAY 


FASHION 


THIS TAG IDENTIFIES 

AN ORIGINAL PHOTOPLAY 

HOLLYWOOD FASHION 
LOOK FOR IT 








New coats for a new season, worn by Martha Raye of "College 
Swing." The fitted, six-button Royal model (far left) has a 
patent-leather belt, trapunto trimming at the neck. You will 
love the chic and comfort of Martha's "easy to wear" boxy 
swagger coat (near left) in beige Royal Tweed with Chevron 
pattern and full-length melon sleeves. Top, left, is a collar- 
less swagger of crushed strawberry nubby-weave Royal Tweed 
with a Roman-striped chiffon scarf tucked into the neckline 
and held in place by a leather hook and eye a la Schiaparelli. 
The princess coat of navy Royal Tweed (top, right) has 
padded shoulders, notched lapels and antique silver buttons 


WHERE TO BUY THEM 


The smart advance PHOTOPLAY 
Hollywood Fashions shown on these 
two pages are available to you at 
any of the department stores 


and shops listed on pages 90-91 
























TAILOR 
MADE 


Blouses by Tailor Maid, Los Angeles 
Photogra phy—William Walline 


Give your tailored suit a new "front" with one 
of these charming blouses worn by Mary Car- 
lisle, Bing Crosby's leading lady in "Doctor 
Rhythm." | (far left, bottom): this one is of 
white batiste with insets of ''Val'’ lace on the 
collar, jabot and cuff bands. 2 (top, left): also 
of batiste with trim of "Val" lace, this dainty 
blouse boasts a tucked yoke and collar, and 
puff sleeves. 3 (left, center): linen in bright 
blue is neatly tailored with accent of white 
stitching on the front panel, collar and sleeves. 
4 (top, center): linen again—this time in brown, 
but also trimmed with white stitching. The 
frilly jabot gives a touch of femininity. 5 
(bottom, center): this sheer blouse is of par- 
adise-blue georgette with pin-tucked yoke, 
stitched collar and crystal buttons. 6 (top, 
right): the perennial white crepe sport blouse. 
Pearl studs and rows of stitching on the front 


panel, cuffs, collar and pocket are trim detail 
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"Check" your wardrobe to be sure 
it includes a jacket like this one 
designed by Edward Stevenson for 
Joan Fontaine, RKO star, to wear 
in ''Maid's Night Out." Of navy 
and white woolen, with single- 
button closing and four bias patch 
pockets, it is tops" for a navy skirt 
as Joan combines it here, or for 
one of white to greet the summer 


IT hotograph by 
red Hendrickson 














Don's movie debut in "Sins of Man" was profitable in one way, unprofitable in another 


BY HOWARD SHARPE 


HE story of Don Ameche is more than 

merely a history of twenty-nine years in a 

man’s life. He is, personified, a generation 
—a period. 

Born Dominic Felix Ameche the very begin- 
ning of 1908’s summer in Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
a first son, he soon turned into the Ameches’ 
problem child and was stfipped off, for safe- 
keeping, to St. Berchman’s in Marion, Iowa. 

From there, at high-school age, he entered 
Columbia Private High School and College at 
Dubuque where two things of importance hap- 
pened to him—he was introduced, by Father 
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Sheehy, to Honore Pandergast, and—in all good 
faith—he decided on a career. He would be- 
come a lawyer. 

Marquette University saw him next; followed 
in quick succession by Georgetown and Madi- 
son. 

It was at Madison that he got his first taste 
of the theater when he ran away with a role in 
a show the “Wisconsin Players” were producing. 

The next year caught Dominic Felix Ameche 
up—and luck rode lightly on his shoulders. 
New York—Chicago—experiences, hilarious and 
otherwise. By another fall, Radio had heard 
of Don and he was cast as lead in the Empire 
Builders’ radio program. By spring, he was in 
the money—and, needless to say, being Don, had 
spent it. When he took time off to slip a mag- 


nificent solitaire on the hand of Honore Pander-. 


THE DARING 
LIFE STORY OF 


This is the only way it could end— 
this story of the boy with so many 


wrong ideas, and just one right girl 


gast, the first and only girl he’d really loved, he 
was broke—dead broke. 


Vow continue his story 


“| DON’T care if we are broke,” Don said furi- 
ously, “you gotta have a wedding present.” 
He steered Nora through the frozen slush of the 
Chicago gutters and across icy sidewalks to a 
furrier’s window. “There,” he said. “Pick it 
out.” 

Later, in front of his hotel, Nora stood shiver- 
ing by the curb and waited while he reached 
into the old coupe and pulled out packages, an- 
nouncing each. “Girdle,” he said, reaching the 
box back to her. ‘Toothbrush, chocolates 

“My new coat,” Nora insisted, “please. I 
don’t care if you did just buy it for me I’m 
going to put it on. I’m freezing.” 

Don explored, muttering. Then he backed 
out and faced her. “It isn’t here. Didn’t you 
bring it along?” 

“You're a lousy actor,” she said. “Hurry. 
It’s cold.” 

‘TY’'m not acting.” They stood facing each 
other, suddenly wordless. 

“Maybe,” Don said slowly, at last, “when we 
both went back to get the purse you left on the 
counter...” 

That afternoon the phone in his suite rang 
and Don answered it. After a moment he hung 
up, crammed on his hat, commanded: “Wait 
here till I come back!” to Nora and went clat- 
tering out. When he returned, an hour later, 
he tossed the coat on a sofa and sat wearily 
down by the window. 

“That was the thief who phoned,” he told her. 
“He said to come to the Central Hospital lobby 
and bring $250 with me.” 

“You didn’t!” 

“T got it for $150,” he admitted. 

She made despairing motions. “But Don 
honey—every penny we own in the world! 
Why didn’t you call the police or something?” 

He faced her, his eyes troubled. “I couldn't 
take any chances,” he said simply. “This guy 
said if I made trouble I could have the coat 

(Continued on page 64) 
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DAINTINESS IS A 
CHARM THAT 
ALWAYS WINS. NO 
SMART GIRL 
NEGLECTS IT 









Hotywooe's beauty bath ™ 


makes you sure of daintiness. 
Lux Toilet Soap’s ACTIVE lather 


carries away from the pores staley 


perspiration, every trace of dust 
and dirt. Other lovely screen stars 
such as Bette Davis, Irene Dunne, 
Joan Blondell tell you that they 
use Lux Toilet Soap as a bath 
soap, too, because it leaves skin 
smooth and fragrant. You'll love 
this way of insuring daintiness! 
You’ll love Lux Toilet Soap’s 
delicate, clinging fragrance, too. 


9 out of IO Screen Stars use 





ACTIVE LATHER 
MAKES YOU SURE 
| —LEAVES SKIN 
REALLY SWEET 
—DELICATELY 





Lux Toilet Soap 


A LUX TOILET SOAP 
BEAUTY BATH IS 
THE BEST WAY | 
KNOW TO INSURE 
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back for nothing, but he’d get it again. With 
you inside it.” 

When she was through crying Nora wiped the 
tears from her cheeks and the lipstick smears 
from his mouth, and told him, laughing a little, 
“But now you can’t pay for the thing anyway. 
How silly.” 

“T’ll pay for it.” 

When he looked up, her eyes had found 
humor once more. “This,” she said, “is the 
auspicious beginning to the wedded life of the 
Ameches.” 


THEY were married in June of 1932, with the 
greatest possible pomp. Their personalities 
demanded it. Both were big people, emotion- 
ally, and in their attitudes. Wherefore the or- 
gan must roar a louder triumph, the church 
must be as vast as any Dubuque possessed, 
there must be more flowers and more people 
and more incense and more solemnity than any 
other wedding had ever had. Perhaps, after 
the long hurried years of careless reckoning, 
Don and Nora could in this manner show every- 
body that they meant now what they were say- 
ing with a rather terrible sincerity. 

Since Don had been alternately affluent and 
beggared throughout his life with fine disregard 
of national business conditions, he was unaware 
that a Depression had happened to America 
until he went out to find an apartment. The 
one he wanted, small but beautifully furnished, 
could be had for only $75 a month and he en- 
gaged it forthwith; as a result of the various 
contracts he had signed with almost every radio 
company in Chicago, his income was set at $400 
a week, which was wealth. Nora had already 
given up her job as a special nurse. 

Their honeymoon was an evening’s drive 
along the Lake Shore. He was too busy to get 
away but they said consolingly to each other 
that in a few months, somehow, they would 
manage a trip to Bermuda. “Where the sea 
is blue and warm for swimming,” they said. 

Tonight it was raining, a ceaseless murmur on 
the canvas car top as they sat parked at the 
edge of the road. 

“Just for a minute,” Don began, “I’m going 
to be serious. You have to know about mc.” 

Nora squirmed comfortably against his shoul- 
der. “I came into this with my eyes open. I 

(Continued on page 72) 


And here are the Ameches as they add 
up today: top, sons Ronnie and Donnie, 
who succumbed to the candid camera 
for the first time to pose together in 
this picture, exclusive to Photoplay; 
Don, with top hat and grin, exclusive 
to him; Honore, who made this 
rollicking last instalment possible 
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‘AT'S WONDERFUL TO HAVE such a grand 
nourishing cream and cleansing cream 
in one. Pond’s new Cold Cream does 
so much more for my skin.” 


Mrs. A. J. Drexet, III 


“KEEPS MY SKIN FINER ... Pond’s new Cold Cream with the 
‘skin-vitamin’ in it is so much better for my skin. It keeps 
my skin finer and softer in spite of all my sports.” 


Joan BELMont, now Mrs. Ellsworth N. Bailey 


ray 
loday— more and more 
women are using this 
new cream with 


“Skin-Vitamin” 


HE first announcement of Pond’s “skin- 

vitamin” Cold Cream brought almost im- 
mediate response. Ilundreds of women tried the 
new cream. 

And steadily your demand has increased for 
this new cream that brings to women such im- 
portant new aid to skin beauty. 

For years, leading doctors have known how 
this “skin-vitamin” heals skin faster when ap- 
plied to wounds or burns. And how skin may 
grow rough and subject to infections when there 
is not enough “‘skin-vitamin” in the diet! 

Then we tested it in Pond’s Creams! In animal 
tests, skin that had been rough and dry because 
of “skin-vitamin” deficiency in diet became 
smooth and supple again—in only 3 weeks! 

More and more women are using this cream. It nour- 
ishes as well as cleanses skin. 

Use it in your regular way for cleansing and before 
make-up. Pat it in. Leave some on overnight and when- 
ever you have a chance. Soon you, too, will be agreeing 
that the use of the new “‘skin-vitamin” cream does bring 
to your skin something active and essential to its health 
—gives it a livelier, more glowing look! 

Same jars, same labels, same price 


Now every jar of Pond’s Cold Cream you buy contains 
this new cream with “skin-vitamin” in it. You will find 
it in the same jars, with the same labels, at the same price. 


“SKIN RESPONDED AT ONCE... Pond’s is 
such a grand cleansing cream! Now, I’m so 
glad it nourishes, too. My skin responded 


at once.” 


Mrs. C. Henry MELLon, Jr. 


Tune in on “THOSE WE LOVE,” Pond's Program, Mondays, 8:30 P. M., N. Y. Time, N.B.C. 






“SMOOTHS OUT TIRED LINES... Pond’s new ‘skin-vitamin’ 
Cold Cream gives my skin a livelier, more glowing look 
—smooths out tired lines.” 


Tue COUNTESS DE LA FALAISE 


“SKIN YOUNGER... The new Pond’s Cold Cream with 
‘skin-vitamin’ has made my skin smoother and younger, 
the colour fresher 





within just a few weeks.” 
Lapy MarGaret DouGLas-HOME 





A 


sEND FOR 
THE NEW 
cREAM! 





TEST IT IN 9 TREATMENTS 


Pond’s, Dept. 15-CS, Clinton, Conn. Rush special tube of Pond’s 
“ckin-vitamin” Cold Cream, enough for 9 treatments, with samples 
of 2 other Pond’s “skin-vitamin” Creams and 5 different shades of 
Pond’s Face Powder. 1 enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 





Name. 





( ——— 





City __ State =_— 
Copyright, 1938, Pond's Extract Company 
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FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


neces 


Casy 





NOTHING COULD BE EASIER 
Norforms are ready for use 
There's nothing to mix, noth 
ing to measure. You don’t have 
to worry about an ‘‘overdose’ 
or ‘“burn.”’ No apparatus is 


needed to apply Norforms 
They are the dainty, modern 
easy way to feminine hygiene 





Tuink Back to the awkward 
old ways of feminine hygiene. Contrast 
them with the mew way, the conven- 
ient, simple Norform way. These easy- 
to-use suppositories have revolution- | 
ized feminine hygiene for millions of 
women. 

Norforms melt at internal body 
temperature, releasing an effective yet 
non-irritating antiseptic film that re- 
mains in prolonged soothing contact. 
This antiseptic—anhydro-para-hy- 
droxy-mercuri-meta-cresol — called 
Parahydrecin for short—is found in no 
other product for feminine hygiene. | 
Parahydrecin is the reason why Nor- 
forms are positively antiseptic and 
non-irritating. 


MILLIONS USED EVERY YEAR. Send for the 
new Norforms booklet,"'Feminine Hygiene Made 
Easy.” Or, buy a box of Norforms at your 
druggist’s today. 12 in a package, complete with 
leaflet of instructions. The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Norwich, New York; Toronto, 
Canada; makers of Unguentine. 


NO} a RO a ES 











© n. P. c. 1938 


Known to Physicians as ''Vagiforms" 
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at Palm Springs—California’s desert 

resort you’ve read so much about. 

I went there purposely to see .the 
clothes that the stars were wearing so 
I might relay advance hints for summer 
trends to you. 

I stopped at Del Tahquitz, a charm- 
ing hotel, “Indian pueblo” style. The 
first thing I did upon my arrival was 
to slip into a swim suit and head for 
the pool, so I’ll teli you first about the 
bathing togs the stars were wearing. 


|e just returned from a week end 


SaTIN lastex and wool suits were 
equally in favor. I saw them both in 
nearly every color of the rainbow. 
Many of the suits were patterned—the 
design printed on the lastex, woven into 
the wools. These patterns included sea, 
floral, leaf and geometric motifs. All of 
the models, one-piece or with front 
skirts, placed emphasis on the cut of 
the bustline (watch that detail when 
purchasing your swim suits). 

This year’s swim suits were invari- 


ably accompanied by robes, all long, 
mostly styled of prints, and many de- 
signed with a “peasantry” feeling. The 
tailored robe of white piqué was also 
evident. Ginger Rogers wore one of the 
latter with a royal blue monogram on 
the sleeve and a matching front zipper 
closing that repeated in color the satin 
lastex suit beneath. 

Most unusual of all tops for swim 
suits was the Bodju—a deceiving and 
amusing little garment created by Irene 
Bury of Los Angeles—that, if you 
please, serves as a public dressing room 
when you want to slip in and out of 
your swim suit. Ask to see a Bodju at 
your favorite shop—you won’t hesitate 
a minute about its purchase. 


Lazinc in a comfy chair in the patio, 
I spotted a costume sure to be seen 
around this summer season—the play 
dress, full length and extremely flatter- 
ing (note the one worn by Bette Davis 
on page 54). Include in your vacation 
“musts” one of these “sunshine gowns” 





which are as gay and picturesque as 
any evening garb. 

Walking along the village street, I 
saw slacks in great abundance. Slack 
costumes frequently were worn with 
ensemble coats (such as the one worn 
by Bette Davis on page 55). Katie Hep- 
burn, vacationing between scenes in 
“Holiday,” was striking in yellow Ceda 
Lona slacks with a blouse of Roman- 
striped silk jersey and a short navy 
woolen jacket. 

As the final fillip to your beach cos- 
tume, watch your shoes. Clogs (like 
those worn by Bette Davis on pages 54 
and 55) are the rage. Also ever so pop- 
ular are the almost heelless, soft-sole 
variety of shoe such as those created 
by Joyce which I described in a recent 
issue of PHotoptay. All play shoes are 
in vivid hues, and all are in two or more 
colors. 


“Basic” white dresses of innumerable 
fabrics styled as foil for novel acces- 
(Continued on page 85) 
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J Vow! Max Factor’s5 INVISIBLE Make-Up Founda- 


tion keeps your make-up smooth and lovely from morning till night. 


Andeca L cods 


IN SAMUEL GOLDWYN’S PRODUCTION 


“THE GOLDWYN FOLLIES” 





H AVE your powder, rouge and lipstick in color harmony 
to accent the natural beauty of your type, then you'll have the real 
secret of make-up,” is the advice of Hollywood's famous screen stars. 


Whether you are blonde or brunette, brownette or redhead, there is 
a particular color harmony make-up for you, created by Max Factor, 
Hollywood's make-up genius. It consists of harmonized shades of 
powder, rouge and lipstick that will actually do wonders in making 
you look more attractive, more beautiful. 


So discover this make-up secret of the stars today...share the luxury 
t 
of color harmony make-up now available at nominal prices. Note 
coupon for special make-up test. 


Mex factor « Yolhwood 
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@ MAX FACTOR, Max Factor’s Make-Up Studio, Hollywood [COMPLEXIONS] = 
= Send Purse-Size Box of Powder and Rouge Sampler in my color harmony shade; 
@ 2lso Lipstick Color Sampler, four shades. 1 enclose ten cents for postage and 
@ handling. Al my Color Harmony Make-Up Chart and 48-page 
@ Illustrated In Book, "The New Art of Society Make-Up”’....... FREE 
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ipstick 


parching 


Jlo! 


Every girl knows that bright Lips tempt. But 
some girls forget that rough lips repel. 

So choose your lipstick for two reasons... 
its sweet, warm color...and its protection 
from Lipstick Parching. 

Coty “Sub-Deb” Lipstick is enriched with 
“Theobroma,” a special softening ingredient 
that protects the soft, thin skin of your lips 


«+.encourages a moist, lustrous look. In 5 


ardent | 


Cal York's Own Gossip 


Fashion and Lola Lane 


Wen pretty Lola Lane informed her 
studio that she wanted time off to travel 
to New York to purchase clothes to up- 
hold her reputation as “one of Holly- 


| wood’s ten best-dressed young women,” 


| 





she started a minor Hollywood war. 
West Coast stylists heard of her request 
and rushed materials and patterns to 
her, hoping she would select her new 
wardrobe from exclusive California 
shops. Lola was discreet, but firm. So 
it looks as if New York will still get its 
share of honors from the stars. 


More Doggy Gossip 


Ann SOTHERN is still trying to figure 
out whether her champion dog is really 
ill, or not. A while back, when the 
canine began to droop his head and 
utter strange noises about the house, 
Ann bundled him off to the nearest dog 
doctor. The man sent him right back, 
declaring that there was nothing wrong. 

Ann wasn’t satisfied, and sent the 
dog to another doctor who gave her the 
same report. In desperation, Ann called 
in the best canine specialist in Holly- 
wood who gave her the following re- 
port: “X-rays and thorough examina- 
tions prove your pet organically sound. 


| His trouble must be mental.” 


| Freddie’s Credo 


thrilling shades, Coty “Sub-Deb” is just 50¢. 


“Air-Spun” Rouge is new! Blended by air 
«.-its texture is so mellow-smooth, it seems 


related to your own skin! 50¢. 





SUB DEB LIPSTICK 
v0 


Eight precious drops of “Theobroma” go into every “Sub- 


lr you’ve missed Fred Astaire on the 
radio since his initial trial with the 
ether waves, rest assured that it hasn't 
been because the big radio companies 
haven't been trying to get Fred back 
on the air. Last week, for example, 
Fred turned down a big contract calling 
for $6500 per week to him, if he would 
only go back to his job of entertaining 
people on the radio. But Fred turned 
it down because he wanted to concen- 
trate on the dance rehearsing he’s do- 
ing for the next Astaire-Ginger Rogers 
film. That’s loyalty to the movies. 


Paging S. S. Van Dine 


CLarK GABLE has a mystery all Hol- 
lywood is trying to solve. He’s secretly 
grooming a lanky young cowboy for a 
movie career, but that’s all Clark will 
admit, except to add that he’s cer- 
tain the fellow will be the biggest star 
in town within two yegrs. We do know, 
however, that Gable met his “Gary 
Cooper-ish” young friend while on a 
recent hunting trip to Montana, and 


| that the lucky individual is being quar- 


tered at the Gable ranch until Clark is 


prepared to present him to the world 


What the Big Ten Are Doing 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE: if you’ve always 
wanted to see America’s box-office 
champion in person, you may soon have 
your wish. Shirley is contemplating a 
personal appearance tour following 
“Little Miss Broadway.” Oh, no! It 
won't be the usual type of tour, since 


(Continued from page 47) 


ing to her fans from the observation 
platform at numerous stops. In the 
larger cities, if the local exhibitors in- 
sist, Shirley will leave her train and ap- 
pear in an auditorium or theater. But 
the treat will be on the Temples—or the 
exhibitors. 

CLARK GABLE: hunting with a cam- 
era is going to furnish the only “shoot- 
ing” Clark will do on his forthcoming 
vacation in Mexico. The last time he 
went to Mexico, he took an English rid- 
ing horse that shied at every cactus 
plant. This time, he’s taking a rough- 
riding western pony, trained in the ways 
of sun and sand. Upon his return, Clark 
will go into “Idiot’s Delight,” with 
Norma Shearer. 

ROBERT TAYLOR: despite Bob’s 
heavy studio duties in “Three Com- 
rades” and his weekly radio work, the 
Stanwyck-Taylor romance is hitting a 
new high. The lad is simply in love! 
If their wedding beats this in print, or 
follows shortly after—don’t say we 
didn’t warn you! 

BING CROSBY: the crooning horse- 
man will be moving his stable of thor- 
oughbreds from Santa Anita to Holly- 
wood’s new track at Inglewood for the 
June meeting. And he vigorously de- 
nies that he will part with his Delmar 
track, despite those rumors. So, it con- 
tinues to be horses, horses—plus pic- 
tures and radio for this busy star. 
MYRNA LOY: that long hoped-for 
honeymoon of Myrna and Arthur Horn- 
blow, Jr., will soon come true. They’re 
leaving for an extended European vaca- 
tion soon. Nothing but the worst kind 
of a war can stop it, they vow. Mean- 
while, Myrna is the envy of every Metro 
star. Her redecorated dressing room 
boasts the grandest combination radio- 
phonograph built ...a present from 
the above-mentioned hubby. 





WILLIAM POWELL: since Bill’s next 
picture, another Selznick teaming with 
Carole Lombard entitled “American 
Beauty,” won't get under way tor some 
months to come, Bill will no doubt be 
on his South American jaunt by now. 
He is scheduled for another “Thin Man” 
film at his old studio (M-G-M), despite 
the fact that he has not, as yet, attached 
his name to a contract there. 

JANE WITHERS: much has been writ- 
ten about the struggle this little star 
had in getting into pictures. It has been 
mighty interesting reading, too! Per- 
haps that’s just the reason Jane’s studio 
has decided she will do a “small-girl- 
conquers-Hollywood” picture on the 
screen, as her next. 

FRED ASTAIRE AND GINGER ROG- 
ERS: as we go to press Fred is swing- 
ing a determined foot in perfecting the 
difficult dance routines you will see in 
his forthcoming film with Ginger Rog- 
ers. Poor Ginger will be needing a real 
vacation, following this picture. She 
has, for months, been considered Holly- 
wood’s busiest actress, what with her 
work in “Vivacious Lady” and “Having 
Wonderful Time.” 

SONJA HENIE: following the most 
successful personal appearance tour any 
Hollywood star ever had, the little skat- 
ing champion is back in Hollywood io 
iron out details for her next picture, 
“Winter Garden,” in which she will not 
only skate, but play a bit of tennis and 
sing. 

GARY COOPER: back in Hollywood 
after his foreign wanderings. The 
Coopers were more than easy to keep 
track of during that trip—since they are 
such doting parents. They phoned twice 
a week, distance notwithstanding, to 
check the growth and disposition of 
their precious four-months-eld daugh- 
ter in Hollywood. 
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This is not a still from "| Met Him in Paris." That is a real Swiss Alp, and that 
is — Claudette Colbert in Davos with her skiing instructor, proving that CC 
can take it in her stride. Remember the story in February Photoplay on Clau- 
dette's second honeymoon?"' We always prove our stories—well, nearly always 


Shirley’s parents have decided that 
Shirley will never make personal ap- 
pearances for money. Instead, she will 
trz:vel across the country by train, wav- 


Deb”, That’s how Coty guards against lipstick parching. 
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FEATURED IN THE NEW TWENTIETH 
CENTURY-FOX PICTURE ‘*RASCALS** 





One simple test will tell you more about this new 
Kroehler furniture than 10,000 words. Just sit down 
on it. You'll think the new Kroehler Sturdi-flex seat 
has been tailored to your measure, it isso comfortable. 

But that isn’t all. New Kroehler 5-Star Construc- 
tion eliminates all construction materials that wear 
out easily. You get more durability than ever before, 
without extra cost. Visit your Kroehler dealer today. 
Try the new Sturdi-flex seat. See the glorious new 
styles and coverings—all at pleas ing low prices. 
Watch newspapers for your dealer’s announcements. 


Kroehler 5-Star Construction includes 
* SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED HARDWOOD FRAMES 
* NONCOLLAPSIBLE SPRING-FILLED SEAT CUSHIONS 
* ONLY CLEAN, SANITARY FILLINGS 


*NONSAGGING STEEL WEB SEAT UNDERCONSTRUCTION 


*KROEHLER QUALITY CRAFTSMANSHIP 





PAR Be 


Kroehler Suite No. 8586, illustrated. A superbly styled 18th century 
group with richly carved hardwood frames. Can be had in colorful broca- 
telle, damask, or velvet coverings. Go see it at your Kroehler dealer’s. 





KROEHLER 


KROEHLER FURNITURE & 


for Living Rooms, Bedrooms, and Dining Rooms Look under the 


cushions for this 


WORLD'S LARGEST FURNITURE MANUFACTURER e OPERATING TEN LARGE FACTORIES guide to quality 
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by CAMPANA 


DAINTY CLEANSING PADS 
IN A COMPACT—FOR YOUR PURSE 


@ Now you can face humid spring and summer temperatures 
with a light heart. DRESKIN Coolies let you enjoy a clean, cooi 
face—anywhere, any time. They’ re as easy to use as a powder 
puff—and twice as important to your appearance... Coolies 
are soft discs of cloth (2 mches in diameter)—scientifically 
treated with DRESKIN, Campana’s famous liquid Skin Cleanser 
which has won the nation-wide acclaim of women—and the 
unqualified Approval of Good Housekeeping!...Coolies come 
in a smart-looking, green-and-ivory compact for your purse. 
And in black-and-green humidor jars for your dressing table. 
The 25-cent compact gives you a week's supply—the dollar jar 
lasts the average woman more than two months. Use Coolies 
in the midst of shopping—at the office—between dances—and 
always before powdering. One Coolie pad removes stale make- 
up—enlivens your skin with a cool, pleasant invigoration. And 
acts as a perfect base for face powder. Special Introductory 
Package now available at drug and department stores — 
$1.25 value for 98¢' Remember you owe your skin the 
caution of asking for DRESKIN Coolies by name. Only Coolies 


give you DRESKIN—-the safe cleanser for any type of skin. 
Dreskin COOLIES — by The Makers of Italian Balm and Dreskin 
Introductory Offer 


Large Jar Pads . . (3 wee 
a ae ; .25 


$1.25 
SPECIAL O8¢ 

































dollars a week, just sort of because. The 
| money, usually doubled by Mrs. Temple, 
goes to the Milk Fund or some charity. 


| Bur the growing Miss Temple is not a 
pack of frowns by any means. In fact, 
one of the symptoms of her development 
as an individual is an amazingly subtle 
sense of humor. Most kids are content 
to indulge in very obvious jokes and 
humdrum humor. Shirley’s wit is 
keener. 

| Next to black Bill Robinson, perhaps 

|the most devoted slave of Shirley’s 

| around the lot is Harry Revel, the musi- 
cal half of that great song hit combine, 
|Gordon and Revel. The other day 
Shirley and Harry were visiting in her 
| bungalow when a publicity man came in. 
| He had an assignment to get the favorite 
songs of the Twentieth Century-Fox 
stars. “What’s yours, Shirley?” he 
asked. 

Shirley’s eyes sparkled. “‘Come And 


9” 


» |Get Your Happiness’,” she answered. 
"— | Then she laughed and looked at Harry 


Revel. He laughed. It was evidently a 
joke, but the publicity man didn’t get 
it. He copied down the title and left. 
Not until he wrote his copy did the pay- 
off dawn. 

The song was one written by Sam 
| Pokrass, a rival of Harry Revel’s. Shir- 
ley had been teasing Harry—but with 
a subtle, adult tickler. 

Shirley is showing more and more 
perception and unerring sense of values, 
but actually her swelling consciousness 
includes very little of herself as a star, 
a universal personality or a famous 
child. She has come in point-to-point 
contact with fame—but even now all it 
means to her is that a lot of people like 
her, which, of course, is swell. A com- 
|prehension of the tremendous thing as 
' whole is utterly lacking. 
| At the Hollywood premiére of “Snow 
| White and the Seven Dwarfs,” two little 
| girl friends shared the big event with 
| Shirley. Side by side, they sat and 
passed judgment by clapping and laugh- 
ter. Shirley has a hearty laugh, easily 
distinguishable in a crowd. But what 
tickled Shirley often left her girl friends 
cold, nor did they clap and laugh be- 
| cause Shirley did. The kids were re- 
laxed. There was no suspicion of toady- 
ing. 

Her penchant for directness without 
any frills is spreading to every fibre of 
her developing character. Shirley is 
not emotional, or hysterical. She has 
met death. While Shirley was in Palm 
Springs a while ago, “Chingie,” her very 
favorite Peke, got run over. On the way 
home, Mrs. Temple told Shirley the 
news. Shirley listened soberly, then 
turned and looked out the window of 
the car in silence. She never said a 
word the rest of the way home. That 
night only she cried in bed, alone. 

It has also bred an elementary taste. 
Clothes don’t concern Shirley greatly as 
yet, although her new outfit for the 
“Wee Willie Winkie” premiére was a 
terrific thrill. But she has expressed 
herself stoutly against fancy jewelry 
and dresses with ruffles and bows. 

Uniforms, on the other hand, intrigue 
her. The Scotch kiltie get-up for “Wee 
Willie Winkie” was so enchanting that 
even after the company was dismissed, 
Shirley begged her mother to stay en 
the set so she could “drill” in it. She 
had to wear it home at night. 





SuirLEy’s prim neatiess at home 
| leads Mrs. Temple to predict spinster- 
ship possibilities for the little girl who 
| doubtless has more sweethearts than 


A Goddess Grows Up 


(Continued from page 15) 


any one else in history, including Cleo- 
patra. 

“She is,” admits Mrs. Temple, “a little 
old lady.” 

Shirley’s room is now her responsi- 
bility. She dusts it and keeps it in or- 
der, puts away her dresses and play- 
things so properly that, after years of 
use, they look as good as when they ar- 
rived. When she fools around in the 
kitchen, which she loves to do, Shirley 
has taken to donning a trim apron and 
headpiece of spotless sheen, whether 
she’s just shelling peas (a favorite cul- 
inary pastime) or patting out her own 
meatcake. 

Old-maid predictions, however, wilt 
pretty thoroughly before Shirley’s ro- 
mantic record to date. For a nine-year- 
old girl, she has done all right with the 
men. Her first real “date” took place 
last summer on board the boat to 
Hawaii. 

A trembling young swain approached 
Shirley on the deck. “Can I take you to 
the movie tonight?” he squeaked. 

“Sure,” smiled Shirley. That’s how it 
was. 

Shirley showed up lugging pillows to 
sit on so she could see. The suitor 
pridefully stretched his neck in manly 
manner minus supports. 

Charlie Chaplin’s son, Sidney, is, of 
course, a veteran swain, dating from 
Palm Springs vacations of a couple of 
years ago. But the head man at present 
is Robert, last name Tilden. Robert is 
fourteen and a polo player. He lives 
close by and has the inside track on his 
rivals. Robert came across last Christ- 
mas with a gold locket with a place for 
his picture (later, he hopes) and Shirley 
retaliated with a brass horse paper- 
weight which she, herself, picked out 
Some people already have them married 
when they grow up. But that’s a little 
far off. 


THERE will be much more growing and 
learning and perceiving before Shirley 
Temple develops into a real, grown-up 
young lady. Shirley is no longer a baby, 
but she'll be a little girl for quite a spell 
yet. 

She still hates to wash her neck and 
ears; she still loves to play “make be- 
lieve”; she’s very likely to do a few 
things she’s been told not to. In short, 
the girl Shirley is nice but normal. She 
can be good, and she can also be bad. 
Only when she’s bad now, she’s a little 
more artful about it. 

The “Snow White” premiere, a big 
event for Shirley, came just before 
Christmas. With gift problems and holi- 
day responsibilities whirling in her head, 
along with preparations for the evening, 
Mrs. Temple faced a busy day. So she 
told Shirley, “Now I can’t bother with 
you today. Run along and take care of 
yourself. And don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
muss yourself up. If you do, you can't 
go to the premiere tonight.” 

Well, Shirley sort of forgot. She ran 
through a rosebush and ripped an ugly 
pattern of red scratches on her white 
legs. But that evening Mrs. Temple, 
dressing her, noticed nothing. Nor did 
the crowd at the premiére. And Shir- 
ley’s innocent face kept her secret. 

Two days later her mother took her 
downtown. On the street she happened 
to look down. She gasped. A criss- 
cross of red welts covered Shirley’s legs. 

Shirley bit her lip. “I guess it just 
wore off,” she confessed. 

She had hidden her sin. Shirley Tem- 
ple wasn’t going to miss that premiére 
—not while her mother had some flesh- 
colored powder in the house. 

































































It's Romance Again for Kay Francis 


(Continued from page 25) 


it would take a great many fingers on 
a great many hands to count those wise 
ones who were never publicized as 
God’s Gift to America and who are still 
making from one to two thousand dol- 
lars a week in Hollywood. 

Short is the life of the very best but 
long is the life of the second best... . 

Kay Francis does not say it in so 
many words but she believes in it 
firmly. She refuses to be photographed 
in night clubs and restaurants, not be- 
cause she hates the photographers but 
because she does not want to get in the 
public’s hair. She refuses to be inter- 
viewed and air her views on everything 
under the sun, not because she wants 
to make it more difficult for the inter- 
viewers but because she is trying to 
build up her bank account. Some day 
when that bank account of hers reaches 
whatever mark she is shooting at, she 
will make her exit. And she will leave 
the studio with a smile when it would 
be willing still to pay her four figures 
a week, 


It’s not easy to write about one’s dear 
friend but I hope I have managed to 
keep any bias out of this thumbnail 
sketch of Kay Francis. You who watch 
her on the screen playing those dan- 
gerous sirens and fatal women may not 
realize that there is nothing sirenish or 
dangerous about this delightful woman. 
Well-groomed, beautifully but dis- 
creetly dressed, she does not look like 
an actress, least of all like a Hollywood 
star, when she walks into a restaurant 
in New York or sits on the beach in 
Venice. You would easily take her for 
a young society matron when encount- 
ering her in a shop or at a concert. 
She does not raise her voice or wear a 
whole collection of bracelets. She does 
not go for crazy hats or exotic coiffures. 
£he does not hire a liveried chauffeur. 
She does not attach three hundred dol- 
lars worth of white orchids to her 


shoulder. She does not travel ina pri- At 2 A. M., I discovered that I had YOUR SKIN... MAKES 
vate car or especially chartered plane. given the greatest party of my ca- TO MUCH MORE 
In short—she does none of the things reer. you $0 





which a “Great Star” is supposed to do 
and‘so many of them do. 

What I like most about her is her 
gorgeous sense of humor. Once—it hap- 
pened in Hollywood—she rescued me 
from a real disaster. I was giving a 
party, my first party in Hollywood. 
Everybody who is anybody in the in- 
dustry was there, meaning that the 
poorest guest present was getting fif- 
teen hundred dollars a week. The 
Goldwyns, the Selznicks, the Louis B. 
Mayers, the Leslie Howards, the Gary 
Coopers, the Fredric Marches, etc., etc. 
Considering the people present and the 
amount of preparations, the party 
should have been a howling success. 
It wasn’t. By midnight it became clear 
to me that I had a flop on my hands. 

What can I do? What can I do? I 
wondered, 

I tried everything. To no avail. Just 
then Kay arrived. She took in the sit- 
uation at a glance. 

“Elsa,” she said, “your party is a dis- 
mal failure... .” 

“Don’t I know it,” 
I know it... but whose fault is it?” 

“Yours, of course,” answered Kay. 
“You forgot to invite the photograph- 
ers.” 

“The photographers .. . you must be 
crazy ... imagine these people being 
bothered by photographers after hav- 
ing spent a whole day in front of the 
camera!” 

“You'd be surprised,” said Kay. “Call 
up Hyman Fink immediately and plead 
with him to come right away. That’s 
what those people came to your party 
for. To be photographed by Hyman 
Fink and see their faces in tomorrow’s 
newspapers. The ‘Among Those Pres- 
ent’ stuff... .” 

Hyman Fink—God bless him—got out 
of bed and arrived half an hour later. 
Thirty-five minutes later things began 
looking up. By one in the morning 
everybody was beaming and laughing. 


I sighed. “Don’t 
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| white soap for both face and bath. care | 
Cashmere Bouquet's lather is so ~ 
F 2 ; . gentle and caressing. Yet it removes Wena 
Madeleine Carroll's experience in the California dirt and cosmetics so thoroughly, ~ 


flood was more exciting than her new picture, 
"The Adventuress," could ever be. Isolated by 
landslides for four days in her Malibu beach 
house with no telephone, gas or lights, she 
finally struggled with her neighbor, Director 
George Marshall, through mud and water for 
three miles to meet a studio rescue party 
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THEY BEGGED FOR INTRODUCTIONS — 
BUT NOBODY TOOK HER HOME | 








Girls whose popularity 


‘lasts never let underarm odor 


rob them of charm! 


“Just the girl that I've been waiting for!” 
men thought when they first saw Marion. 
They'd cluster around for introductions, 
but they'd rarely dance more than one 
dance. 

For though Marion carefully bathed 
and dressed, she neglected one simple 
precaution—and trusted her bath alone to 
keep her safe from underarm odor. 

Fatal error! For underarms always 
perspire, and underarm odor robs a girl 
of charm! No dath can prevent this 
odor! Underarms need Mum's sure care 
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Avoid embarrassment! 
Thousands of women use 
Mum for SANITARY 
NAPKINS because Mum ‘ \\ 

is gentle, SURE. Play a 
safe— always use Mum 
this way, too. 
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to keep them always fresh! Re- 
member, you can’t be safe from 
embarrassing underarm odor un- 
less you make offense impossible. 
To be sure you're sweet always use Mum 
—every day and after every bath. 

MUM Is Quick! A dab under each arm 
takes only half a minute—protects all day 
or all evening long. 

MUM IS SAFE! Even after underarm shav- 
ing, Mum actually soothes the skin. And 
you can apply Mum even after dressing. It 
never harms fabrics. 

MUM IS SURE! Mum does not stop health- 
ful perspiration, but it does stop all odor! 
With Mum, you'll never risk offending 
those you want for friends. 


TOHERSELF — 


GOODNIGHT! 








~ Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT 








know what I’m in for—and I’m glad. 
| You're my kind of people.” 

| He said, “From the usual standpoint, 
I'll probably make the worst husband 
la girl ever had. I’ve never been a re- 
sponsible guy. Things will happen and 
I'll have no answer when you ask why 
they happened. If there’s any need for 
economy I'll save on bread and butter 
to buy poker chips. We may get rich 
and we may have to live in hovels—I 
don’t know. Only understand this. 
I'll always love you. And I'll be hon- 
est.” 

She raised her half-smiling, very 
shining eyes to his. “You dope,” she 
murmured fiercely, “do you think Id 
have you any other way?” 

His arm tightened gratefully around 
her. 


America celebrated the first mo- 
ments of 1933 with a kind of desperate 
gaiety, born of the knowledge that noth- 
| ing was safe and all was lost and that 
the world, if it had not already ended, 
was at least on its way. Don and Nora 
celebrated riotously, but because they 
were happy and this was a beginning 
of many things. 

In late January, Nora discovered sud- 


| denly that she would have a baby, and 


simultaneously that motherhood would 
be an effort for her. Being Nora, she 
took this in stride. She couldn’t make 
a successful job of eating, even of 
drinking a glass of water; but she could 
be fed intravenously at the hospital, 
with hollow glass needles. What was 
science for, anyway? 

There was no need to worry Don 
about it, she felt—he was working from 
eight in the morning until midnight, 
as it was, catching his fun breathlessly 
in the early hours and snatching sleep 
in cabs as they carted him around the 
Loop from studio to studio. 

Since he was still on the wagon, this 
pace must be sustained by sheer nerv- 
ous energy; and he needed her help. 

This was not sacrificial on her part. 
But it was their first year together and 
|her viewpoint was simple: there will 
| never be another year like this. Noth- 
ing on earth must spoil it. Nothing. 


In October they decided to move. Don 
spent a frantic afternoon searching, at 
last impatiently pointed to an address 
on the real estate man’s list of rentals, 
wrote a check, signed a lease, and went 
dashing off to the rehearsal he was late 
for. He woke the next morning to find 
that he had taken a house miles from 
the center of town, and that it had 
fourteen rooms. “Well,” he told Nora 
complacently, “it’ll be a change, any- 
way.” 

They had imported Mary, Nora’s sis- 
ter, to help with the moving; but five 
minutes after the van drivers had 
dropped their trunks in the living room 
and departed, the child looked suddenly 
sick and crumpled into the nearest 
chair. “It was that tour of the town 
Don took me on last night,” she ex- 
plained miserably. “We were up all 
night.” 

Don clutched his head with both 
|hands. “I’m not worth a darn, either,” 
he admitted. “Nora, just let’s every- 
body go to bed.” 

But she was staring hard at Mary. 
“I'm going to call a doctor,” she said 
finally. 

Mary had acute appendicitis. 
|the ambulance had taken her 





When 
away 
Nora threw a comforter over her snor- 


OF PERSPIRATION ing husband and set to work. This 


Happy Hellion 
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trunk must be opened, this closet 
scrubbed . . . In the midst of the latter 
task she paused, a listening expression 
on her face. Then stood up and went 
over to the sofa. 

“Don,” she said urgently. “Don, snap 
out of it. Call that doctor again!” 

A moment later Don sat tensely, his 
knuckles white with the pressure of 
their hold on the telephone, hearing the 
physician’s strained voice saying: “If 
that’s the way it is get her over here 
as soon as you can. I can’t save the 
baby. I'll try to save her. But hurry!” 

Late that afternoon, as he sat resting, 
eyes closed, in the hospital lobby, Nora’s 
mother came trotting wildly in, her hat 
askew, her hair in tendrils. Some one 
had wired her and she had taken a 
train from Dubuque. 

“Tell me,” she whispered, 
him. “Tell me the worst.” 

“You don’t have to whisper,” he said. 
“Everything’s all right. Nora’s fine and 
we've a little son. Only Mary has ap- 
pendicitis.” 

“Thank God,” croaked Mrs. Pander- 
gast. “I mean, oh God. And I’m whis- 
pering because I must. I’ve got bron- 
chitis.” 


shaking 


THe next two years were, for the 
Ameches, a discovery period. If they 
had thought at first that adjustment to 
marriage would come with patience 
and time, they found now that no 
amount of time or patience could ever 
make their marriage anything but a 
perpetual riot; so they stopped trying. 
Once they had decided this, an almost 
tangible aura of good humor settled 
over the fourteen-rcom barn. 

There were the two years, then, syn- 
thesized of separate incidents and small 
memorable occurrences. These are in- 
delible in Don’s mind; the first fan let- 
ters from women listeners, offering to 
marry him; the oil burner that ex- 
ploded religiously in icy weather, spray- 
ing grease over assembled radio officials 
invited for dinner; the colored couple 
leaving because of the fourteen rooms 
and anyway because they were going 
crazy in this loony asylum; and July, 
and the long delayed honeymoon to 
Bermuda... 

In the fall Don’s fan mail increased, 
and so did his salary. They bought sil- 
ver foxes that year, and a new car, and 
raised the ante at the inevitable poker 
parties, and went to the Derby at 
Churchill Downs, where Don lost con- 
sistently until Uncle Les ran the last 
race. 

Don came hiking back from the pay 
windows, grinning like a farmer, to re- 
port that he had made all their ex- 
penses and ten dollars; Nora said 
breathlessly she was glad he’d won, be- 
cause she’d just discovered she was go- 
ing to increase the population again. 
And in December of 1935 she did, by 
one male infant at seven pounds. 

But before that another thing, 
destined to distort his future and re- 
shape the course of his life beyond rea- 
son, came about. 

Bored at last with their house, they 
had taken a cottage at Wooster Lake, 
where Don did the cooking and, in 
spare time, acted as salesman for the 
place to prospective buyers. For this 
service the rent was halved, a godsend 
since the Ameche budget was taut 
again; and he was shrewd. Solemnly 
he offered all comers $50 if they could 
find the bathroom—and because this 
was an alcove hidden behind a wall 
panel, no one ever bought the cottage. 








Still, there was always the danger that 
Nora might suddenly emerge through 
the wall and spoil everything. 


Ir was after one of these narrow es- 
capes, as the visitor went muttering 
back to his car, that Don pulled Nora 
to the sofa beside him and began, for 
the first time since their marriage, to 
talk of his career and the future of it. 
“I've always waited for things to hap- 
pen to me,” he told her, “and always 
they have. Until now. For two years 
everything’s been coasting—and I can't 
have that. Radio has its limitations. I 
want to get into the big time.” 

Her eyes questioned his. “I thought— 
there’s Hollywood,” he said in answer. 

She nodded. “But you don’t know 
how to go out and dig things up. You’ve 
lived on your faith in love, in life, in 
your luck. What’ll you do?” 

“Just go and ask for a test, I suppose.” 
He shrugged. “It’s September—getting 
cold. How'd you like a little trip to 
California?” 

Nora shook her head. “Thanks. But 
you'll do better alone.” 

He was off, characteristically, within 
the hour, leaving the cottage in a sham- 
bles from packing and Nora standing 
calmly among the debris; but around 
her mouth were lines from grinning 
and her eyes were proud, for him. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had heard of 
him because of radio, made the test, 
shrugged in courteous refusal; but be- 
fore he left Hollywood an agent named 
George Frank looked him up... and, 
in December, Frank flew East, stopping 
off in Chicago to pick up Don. “In 
New York,” Frank said, “we'll make 
another—for Twentieth-Century Fox 
this time. And it’s going to be good!” 

It was. Don called Nora from his 
Manhattan hotel, and when he turned 
from the phone to face Frank his face 
wore mingled laughter and triumph. 
“She always has to be best,” he said 
softly. “I told her I'd just signed a 
contract to be a movie actor and do 
you know what she topped it with? 
She said she’d just presented me with 
another son.” 

Frank snorted. “You don’t need an 
agent,” he said. “All you need is a rab- 
bit’s foot.” 


Tue rest of his life, until now, is in 
retrospect a legible, clearly remembered 
period only because it is so close; surely 
there has been no time for sensations or 
events to record themselves deeply in 
nis memory, no chance for analysis or 
thought or even for detached inspection 
of his reactions. Later, when Holly- 
wood is past, the years of 1936 and ’37 
and this first part of 1938 will be remote 
and unreal, because of the blinding 
pace at which they were living—but 
now the pattern is bright, interwoven 
with fragmentary sensations, with im- 
possibilities made, by the magic of this 
strange Town, to seem plausible, con- 
crete. 

There was coming West alone, in 
early March after the second baby was 
born—because that baby was ill and 
Nora must stay; and a suite in a Holly- 
wood hotel, because you never knew 
about these things, and the first feel of 
make-up again after so many years, and 
the opening scenes on the set with dis- 
tracting cameras whirring, and the 
rushes, and Mr. Ameche, we have de- 
cided you warrant a double rile in this 
with plenty of plugging; and the end of 
March; and Long Distance, get me Chi- 
cago. 

“But I can’t come now,” Nora lisped 
at him across two thousand miles of 
space. “I’ve got one tooth out and holes 
in fifteen others, on account of inlays. 
I’ve got to be back at the dentist’s in 
half an hour, and it’s a two weeks’ job.” 

“Get temporary fillings,” Don com- 


manded, “but anyway leave tonight.” 
An exultant note crept into his voice. 
“The Ameches are moving to Califor- 
Mei. 

So she filled her teeth with wax, 
gathered up two baby beds and half a| 
can opener, for some forgotten reason, | 
and the children, and left that evening. 
And in two days and three nights she 
came into the Promised Land with her 
household intact, if meager; and that 
land was abundant with milk and honey 
and contracts. Ameche housed his 
flock in a Colonial Beverly Hills house 
and fed them and clothed them, and 
there—after offering up thanksgiving— 
they were content. 

There was “Sins of Man,” announc- 
ing Don’s debut, which, if it did little 
for the studio coffers, at least did much 
for Don. “Ramona” followed it, and 
that was better: people went to see it, 
remarked the dark, appealing man who 
played the Indian, heard his voice on 
the “First Nighter” program which had 
conveniently moved to Hollywood for 
his sake, and began writing letters and 
more letters, until, in 1937, his fan mail 
was rivaling Shirley Temple’s, and 
Darry! Zanuck had given him a new 
contract, and the die of his exciting 
future was irretrievably cast. 


THE late sun, streaming past the 
breakers to touch the beach, was warm; 
it was February of 1938, California’s 
dead-of-winter, but the Ameches were 
still tourists enough to believe the ad- 
vertisements— wherefore they were 
alone, and the shore was empty. Don 
put one arm over his eyes to shut out 
the glare and murmured lazily to the 
sky, “*Old Chicago’ and ‘Happy Land- 
ing’ are cleaning up. I think ‘Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band’ will be box-office, 
too. Things’ve turned out all right, 
haven't they?” 

Nora pushed herself to her elbows 
and looked down at him. “I’m going to 
call you the Spirit of °29,” she pro- 
claimed. “There’s something flamboy- 
antly prosperous about you.” Then she 
chuckled. “Can this be degenerating 
into an analytical discussion?” 

He said, “You’re happy, aren’t you.” | 
It was a statement. 

“You know that.” 

“T’ve changed a little, I think,’ Don 
added after a time. “Being twenty-nine | 
has done it. I’ve got a sort of yen to 
build our house on that hilltop we | 
own, and get the kids into school, and— 
well, stop batting around so much. 
Maybe after I get settled you won’t have 
to keep holding yourself ready for any- 
thing to happen after six o’clock in the 
afternoon. After all, the Jazz Age is 
over. These are serious times, and we 
should respond by being responsible 
citizens.” 

“You're absolutely right,” Nora said 
gravely. 

“Tonight,” he told her, getting up in 
a final sort of way, “I’m going to read 
a good book. Life has hit me in the | 
face, and I am developing Judgment.” 

They walked slowly up the beach to 
their car. 

At four o’clock the next morning 
Nora woke because the lights had gone 
suddenly on, saw Don standing beside 
the bed completely dressed; a familiar 
glint was in his eye. “Come on,” he 
said. “It’s a beautiful night. We can | 
be in Palm Springs for sunrise—and | 
there’s going to be a big shindig at the | 
Racquet Club tomorrow evening.” | 

“But—responsible citizens—” Nora | 
muttered wildly, “judgment—serious | 
ime... | 

“What are you talking about?” Don | 
stared at her, puzzled. 

She jumped out of bed then, laugh- 
ing happily. “All right,” she said. “But 
you almost had me scared for a while 
this afternoon!” 
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COLOR OF 


IT’S SOUND ADVICE from Hollywood, where 
women know new ways to beauty. Don’t 
take a chance on misfit makeup... unrelated 
cosmetics that clash, that can’t possibly look 
well together...or on you. To be sure you look 
your loveliest... wear Marvelous Eye-Matched 
Makeup. For here’s... 

MAKEUP THAT MATCHES ... face powder, 
rouge, and lipstick... eye makeup, too...in 
color-harmonized sets. And it’s makeup that 
matches you... for it’s keyed to your true 
personality color, the color of your eyes. 
NOW YOU CAN BE SURE your skin, your hair, 
your eyes look their loveliest, because you’re 
following Nature’s color plan for you! Stage 
and screen stars, beauty editors, fashion ex- 
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{, THE LUCKIEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD !4 


MAKEUP BY, 
YOUR EYES 


MADELEINE CARROLL 
starring in the Walter Wanger-United Artists picture “The Adventuress” 


perts endorse Marvelous Eye-Matched Make- 
up. Thousands of women who have tried it 
agree it’s the way to immediate new beauty. 
THE PRICE IS LOW. Start now to build your 
matched set. Buy that lipstick...or rouge, face 
powder, eye shadow, or mascara... in Mar- 
velous Eye-Matched Makeup...only 55¢ 
each (Canada 65¢). Your drug or department 
store recommends this makeup, advises: 
BLUE .... wear DRESDEN type 
If your ) GRAY ...wear PATRICIAN type 
eyes are | MORN: ear BARISAN 
HOLLYWOOD'S RIGHT... men are annoyed by 
misfit makeup. Avoid it...tonight... with 
this makeup that matches... this makeup 
that matches you! 


COPYRIGHT 1936 BY RICHARD HUONUT 






/ Mail coupon NOW for Marvelous 
° Makeup, keyed to your eyes! See how 
° much Jovelier you'll be with makeup 
that nfatches ...and matches you. 
Ricnarp Hupnut, Dept. M, 
693 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
T enclose 10 cents to help cover mailing costs. Send my 
Tryout Kit of Marvelous Makeup.. harmonizing powder, 
rouge and lipstick for my type, as checked below: 
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She Calendar said :"CAUL NT OFF" 


MIDOL sci 


sooo LET THEM COME’ 








































which you think is unavoidable? 


physician’s or surgeon’s attention, Midol helps most women who try it. 


no pain at all, or even discomfort, since they learned to rely on Midol. 





DO you still let pain take precedence to pleasure certain days each month? Do you 
still let the calendar regulate your life—giving up enjoyment and giving in to suffering | 


If you do, you should know that doctors have discovered severe or prolonged periodic 
functional pain is not natural to most women. And that thousands of women have 


discovered it is not necessary. For unless there is some organic disorder demanding a 


Why not give Midol a chance to help you—to render those dreaded days of 
menstruation as carefree as any other? Midol is offered for this sole purpose. It acts 


quickly. In all but unusual instances it brings relief. Many women declare they have | 











When the calendar says “quiet”, let Midol help 
you “carry on”. Instead of favoring yourself, let 
Midol take care of the pain. A few Midol tablets 
should see you comfortably through your worst day. 
Drugstores have Midol on the counter in convenient 
purse-size tins. 
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ON THE COUNTER AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S|! 








THIRD PRIZE—$5.00 


O. K. VANDERBILT 





Bouquets to a magazine that, regard- 
less of the unpleasant comments and 
criticism it is subjected to, will publish 
| articles such as Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., writes. Considering that a very 
large percent of the people depend al- 
most entirely on what they read for 
their knowledge of Hollywood and its 
| stars, it is only fair that they should 
have more plain unvarnished truth and 
less hooey. I sincerely believe you could 
pick men and women from the streets 
at random and, after a publicity man 
did his stuff, their biographies would be 
just as colorful and romantic as the 
most exciting stars of today. 
| There has been quite a lot written by 
Mr. Vanderbilt about Hollywood man- 
ners. As the stars are gathered from 
every walk of life, it stands to reason 
that a lot of them may not be tops in 
culture—but what of it? It’s nothing 
to be ashamed of and surely nothing to 
get mad about. 

I am not one of your Fifth Avenue 
| Four Hundred but one of the millions 
you see each day going about his work, 
and, as there are not many of us who 
are able to visit Hollywood and see for 
ourselves what they do and what they 
don’t do, please continue to give us the 
same good reading and a lot more writ- 
ing from the pen of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr. 


WaALLAce REID WHATLEY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


$1.00 PRIZE 


REMEMBER THE NINETEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


In the picture “Rosalie,” two thirds 
of Eleanor Powell’s tap dances were 
completely spoiled for me, because, in 
two of her three dance numbers, she 
appeared attired in trousers. 

Now, any woman in masculine cloth- 
ing is most “un”-charming to me. And, 
to have a feminine-looking woman like 
Eleanor Powell follow this disgusting 
fad, spoils her good dancing for me. 

In the picture previous to “Rosalie,” 
Eleanor danced every one of her num- 
bers dressed in men’s clothing. So Iam 
still hopeful that the studio will see to it 
that Eleanor’s next picture will show 
her as she really is—a truly feminine 
woman as well as a truly great dancer. 

ELIZABETH J. Moore, 
Asheville, N. C. 


$1.00 PRIZE 


TWO MINKS, WE THINK 


I have a great deal of wholesome and 
hearty respect for Robert Taylor—said 
admiration arising, conversely, from the 
fact that he is definitely not the Great 
Lover his publicity department would 
have us believe. At least, he doesn’t 
work at it outside of office hours. 

In a town whose inhabitants are noted 
for their penchant for changing partners 
with their moods, Bob has shown an 
amazing constancy and stability, despite 
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numberless glamour girls who would 
give their best mink to be seen with 
him. In his several years in Hollywood, 
Bob’s name has been linked romanti- 
cally with the name of only two girls: 
Irene Hervey, and, currently, Barbara 
Stanwyck. And be it noted that neither 
of these ladies is famous or notorious 
for glamour and ummph, but rather for 
refinement and character. Wouldn't 
that bespeak something for Bob’s own 
character? 

Anent all this tommyrot regarding the 
inadvisability of his marrying—listen 
Bob: long after you’re married, a father 
and even a grandfather, I'll still be in 
line before a box office waiting to see 
your pictures, on account of I think 
you're a swell fella! 

Mrs. H. McCienpon, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
“IN OLD CHICAGO” 


Made thrilling by acute action, em- 
bellished with the arcanum of acting 
and imbued with strength, “In Old Chi- 
cago” becomes an unforgettable screen 
event, and sets a high mark for future 
films to shoot at. 

The scenes of the burning city and 
accompanying terror, tragedy and sud- 
den death are so realistic and compell- 
ing that one actually forgot the snug- 
ness of his comfortable theater seat. 
Most impressive is the fact that two 
Alices step out of their usual inane 
roles and emerge as superlative stars, 
whose acting is ample prediction that 
their screen careers have really just be- 
gun. Alice Brady did not merely por- 
tray a réle, she created a character— 
Mrs. O’Leary—a feat seldom accom- 
plished by a film actress. Alice Faye as 
Belle, the glamorous dance-hall girl, 
proves she not only has trained toes 
and a tantalizing voice, but the talent 
and vitality—the very soul of an actress. 

Mrs. Nites EGGLEsTArt, 
Milford, N. Y. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
WELCOME TO WEAVER 


With the coming of spring, new screen 
personalities burst forth with all the 
freshness of the season. In this dra- 
matic array of seasonal flourishment, 
allow me to raise my voice in praise for 
certain animated “twig snapp:ng.” This 
Marjorie Weaver is certainly a “snap- 
ping twig.” Never have I seen a rarer 
bit of exhilarated acting on the scr2en 
than that executed by Miss Weavcr in 
“Second Honeymoon.” 

Into an atmosphere too heavily 
charged with sophistication (thanks to 
Tyrone Power and Loretta Young), 
came this charming, simple, living por- 
trayal from Marjorie Weaver, thus giy- 
ing perfect balance to a scene other- 
wise lacking in naturalness. I am re- 
ferring, of course, to the dinner party in 
which scene Miss Weaver made her 
vivacious appearance. My compliments 
to a good actress. 

Harotp S. Etter, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
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A NEW DAY FOR BILL POWELL 


The author of this story knows William Powell well. She presents 
the actor in a new light—the changed code of a changed man 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 

















The Kid Speaks About Marriage 


(Continued from page 23) 


Kid Galahad has turned into a Don 
Juan. His name has been linked with 
every young picture girl on the loose. 
I had a hunch it wasn’t all on the up 
and up. He just isn’t the type. But I 
held that in the back of my head and 
unpinned my ears. 

“I won’t get married,” began Wayne, 
“because I can’t. I haven’t the money. 
I haven’t the security. I don’t know 
when I'll have it, either. Maybe in 
about five years.” 

“The Morris Five-Year Plan,” I inter- 
posed. “That right?” 

“No,” said Wayne. “That’s wrong. I 
don’t make plans. Where would I be 
today if I'd had plans—and had fol- 
lowed them? I wouldn’t be here eat- 
ing lunch in this studio, that’s a cinch, 
because I certainly never had the mov- 
ies in my plans. So—no plans. But 
I'll say this. I'd bet a tall stack of chips 
that I’m still free, white and single five 
years from now. That’s almost in the 
cards. Look— 

“First,” Wayne stacked some sugar 
cubes on the table cloth for emphasis, 
“there’s this business I’m in. Acting. 
It’s as uncertain as the weather. How 
do I know I'll really click solidly as an 
actor? I might be just a flash in the 
pan. I might be a three or five-picture 
guy and then fade out like a light. I 
wouldn’t be the first one in Hollywood.” 

“No,” I admitted. 

“All right,” warmed up Wayne, “when 
you're through in pictures, you’re usu- 
ally through. How do I know that I 
won’t be wondering where my next 
meal’s coming from in a year or two? 
If I was a doctor, or lawyer, or busi- 
nessman, it might be different. I could 
count on reasonably sure progress. But 
movies—they’re fickle. 

“So,” said Wayne, adding some more 
sugar cubes, “I figure I’d have to have 
a little stake in the bank before I could 
even think about marriage. Twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars—maybe a little 
less. Something to bank on in case 
those options miss the boat. 

“I don’t make much money now. I 
bet there are plenty of young fellows 
out in the world who cash a lot bigger 
check on Saturday night than I do. 
I’ve had a great break, and I’m not 
kicking. But I’m not getting rich, either. 
I’ve got a long-term contract with sal- 
ary raises along the line. But I figure 
it’ll be some time before I’m really in 
the chips—enough to get married and 
stay married. And that’s another 
thing—” 


Wayne knocked down the stack of 
sugar cubes with a flick of his little 
finger. He’d been smiling a little, off 
and on, with that absolutely inimitable 
grand-canyon grin that pulls his eyes 
almost shut. Now he ironed his face 
out straight. 

“Maybe I’m a little old-fashioned,” he 
said, “but I’ve got my ideas about mar- 
riage and they aren’t what you'd call 
Hollywood ideas, either. I mean, when 
I get married I want it to be for keeps; 
one marriage, one girl—see? I want 
to do it right, I want about fifteen kids,” 
Wayne wrinkled his face again, “well, a 
dozen anyway; and a home and all the 
stuff that goes with the real thing. 
Think I’m too sentimental?” 

I shook my head. 

“I don’t either,” agreed Wayne. “But 
what chance have I got for that now? 
I’m twenty-three. Priscilla’s nineteen. 
We’re both in Hollywood—both in pic- 
tures—both just starting. We wouldn't 
have time to work at being married. 
We've both got careers on our minds. 


“Things might be different if we were 
both established, if we had some foun- 
dation in this business. It isn’t,’ Wayne 
hastened to add, “that I think either one 
of us is too young to get married. Al- 


though,” he compromised, “there are a | 


lot of things I'd like to do before I really 
settled down. I want to go to Europe, 
around the world. Not paying my way, 
but working in the boat crew. That,” 
said Wayne, “is the only way to have 
any fun.” 

I said he couldn’t do that now. 


The Morris lower lip jutted out. 
“Why not? I went to Australia that 
Way.” 


I said, “But you’re famous now.” 

“Nuts!” replied Wayne Morris. 
as I was saying—I believe in young 
marriages. I believe in having kids early, 
so they can grow up with you and pal 
around while you're still young. My 
father was much older than I was and 
I think it’s harder for kids and their 
dads to have fun together when they’re 
too far apart in years.” 

One of his best pals, Wayne said, 
Johnny Davis, a young contract player 
at Warners’, is married and very happy. 
Wayne hangs around at Johnny’s house 
a lot with his other constant sidekick, 
Bill Parker. Bill has a term ticket at 
Warners’, too. All three of them keep 
up on their golf, tennis, bowling and 
stuff together. At night, they go into 
frequent poker huddles at the home of 
Johnny and his wife. It’s always dan- 
gerous stuff for bachelors to come in 
close contact with married bliss. 


“But,” Wayne hastened to point out, 


“Johnny and his wife knew each other 
almost all their lives before they got 
married. Johnny went with her eight 
years and spent four of them trying to 
get her to say, ‘Yes.’ People who get 
married ought to know each other for 
a long time.” 


Wayne MORRIS and Priscilla Lane 
haven’t known each other too long. They 
met first on the lot at Warner Brothers 
when Priscilla was making 
Show.” Later, Warners cast Wayne and 
Priscilla together in “Love, Honor and 
Behave.” 
cate task of mopping up the floor with 
Priscilla. The scenario called for him 
to paste her around, sock her with a 
book, spank her with a steak and gen- 
erally maul and maltreat her in one of 
those roughhouse boy-tames-naughty- 
girl sequences currently faddish on the 
screen. 

Wayne did. He’s built like an ox, 
you know, and sweeping tiny little Pris- 
cilla around the set was a left-handed 
cinch. The next thing he knew he had 
tumbled for her like a load of coal. 
And vice versa. Which just goes to 
show that love laughs at a lot of things 
besides locksmiths. Rough stuff, for in- 
stance. 

It was a swell romantic setup—the 
kind Hollywood likes best—a set ro- 
mance, blooming right underneath arc 
lights and booms and mikes, powder 
and grease paint. 

They held hands between scenes and 
whispered in the corners of the sound 
stage. They tagged off together daily 
for lunch and sat toying with food in 
the commissary and gazing moonstruck 
into each other’s eyes. They drove off 


the lot together, took motor trips on | 
holidays and bought penny postcards 


for the cast. 

They showed up some nights at the 
Trocadero and at the Beverly-Wilshire. 
They had cocktails at the Hollywood 


Knickerbocker, They teamed up at the | 


“But | 


“Varsity | 


Wayne was assigned the deli- | 





FRESHNESS / 


..thats what the world wants 
in Movie Stars..and Cigarettes 


Her freshness wins fresh honors 


A favorite of the London stage, Ida 
Lupino’s freshness caught the eye of a 
Paramount talent scout. Then Holly- 
wood and stardom in ‘‘The Gay Desper- 
ado,”’ “Anything Goes,’ ‘Artists and 
Models,’ ‘‘One Rainy Afternoon,”’ 
“Fight for Your Lady."’ And the freshness 
of this young star wins fresh applause! 





T: fear of going stale is the most 
dreaded nightmare that keeps 
half of Hollywood awake. For the 


brightest star becomes a falling star 


. once freshness fades. 


That’s equally true of cigarettes. 
Staleness often makes a “has been” 
of a cigarette that ought to be in the 
prime of stardom. Staleness can trans- 
form the mildest tobacco into a harsh 
irritant. It can rob a good cigarette 
of all flavor and fragrance. 

That’s why we run no risks with 
our delightful young star... Old Gold. 
Every pack of Double-Mellow 


Old Golds carries its own freshness 





TUNE IN on Old Gold's Hollywood 
Screenscoops, 


Columbia Ne 


every 


Puesday and Thursday night, 
twork, Coast-to-Coast 


2G 


The Inner Jacket 
Opens At 
the Top, Sealing 

the Bottom 








Outer Cellophane 
Jacket Opens 
From the Bottom 
Sealing the Top 














right with it... doubly sealed-in by 
two jackets of stale-proof Cellophane. 


At the peak of freshness, wherever 
and whenever you smoke it, every 
Old Gold gives a perfect perform- 
ance in the role of America’s most 
appealing cigarette. The price of one 
pack admits you to this year’s big- 
gest smoking hit... the “Old Gold 
Freshies of ’38”. 
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QUAKER STOCKINGS 


Perhaps you don’t believe stockings can be “thrill- 
ing’ 
flatters leg contour, slenderizes ankles, gives that 


Picture a sheer silk texture that hugs and 
young, sleek, exciting effect. Wouldn't you call 
that thrilling? Well, it’s the effect you can get in 
Quaker stockings. Try them. 79c to $1.65 at good 


stores everywhere. 
a. 
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KEEPING FIT 


By BERNARR MACFADDEN 


GRAY HAIR 


REMEDY IS 
MADE AT HOME 


OU can now makeat home a 
better gray hair remedy than 





















You will find this book the most useful 
and the most helpful of any in your library 
valuable beyond words because of the in- 


you can buy, by following this formation and facts it contains. It is indeed 
simple recipe: To half pint of a great household guide to health. A hand- 
water add one ounce bay rum, book which tells you what and how to do 
a small box of Barbo Com- in fighting disease and ill health. And the 


pound and one-fourth ounce 
of glycerine. Any druggist 
can put this up or you can 
mix it yourself at very little 
cost. Apply to the hair twice 
a week until the desired 
shade is obtained. Barbo imparts color to streaked, 
faded, or gray hair, makes it soft and glossy and 
takes years off your looks. It will not color the 
scalp, is not sticky or greasy and does not rub off. 


Vital, essential health information is not 
for you alone, but for every member of your 
family as well 


Cloth Bound $2.00—POSTAGE PAID 
Macfadden Book Company, Inc. 
Dept. P-5, 205 E. 42 St., New York City 
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Warner Club party. Wayne had it bad, 
and still has, for that matter. 

This past Christmas he was fretting 
about what to give Priscilla. Some- 
body suggested a set of records. 

“Oh, no,” vetoed Wayne, “and have 
other guys sitting around playing ’em? 


| Nothing doing!” 












76 


Ir took Hollywood gossips a long time 
to comprehend that something was 
really going on there, because—well 
Wayne, right after “Kid Galahad,” had 
worked himself up a reputation for 
| playing the field. The list of stars he’d 
| been beauing around reached from Bur- 
| bank to Culver City and back again by 
| wongr of Westwood Hills and Hollywood. 
| Nobody took the boy seriously. 

| Every day you seemed to read about 
a new cutie basking in the warmth of 
| his seemingly wandering affections. Not 
|that you could blame Wayne. Why 
| shouldn’t a big, handsome, wide-awake 
young twenty-three-year old have his 
share of fun in the flower garden of 
beautiful buds that is Hollywood when 
the gates are swung open? However 

“Are you sure,” I ventured cautiously 
in this vein, “that one reason you won't 
get married isn't that you treasure 
your freedom with the—uh—ladies, I 
mean—” 

Wayne Morris narrowed his eyelids 
and that piano-key grin split his wide 
face with crafty pleasure. 

“I've been waiting for that one,” he 
cracked. “What ladies? I’m a Lothario, 
you say—all right, go ahead and break 
my romances down. For instance—” 

I mentioned Eleanor Powell. 

“We went to the Troc once,” con- 
fessed Wayne. “It was the first time 
I'd ever been there. It was Eleanor’s 
birthday. We had two or three more 
dates. Never any romance. Next?” 

I mentioned Lana Turner, Nan Grey, 
Jane Bryan and some others I'd read 
about. 

“Me, too,” said Wayne. “I read about 
Alice Faye and me, and, of course, I 
never took her out in my life. She was 
engaged; she’s married now. I read 
about Jane Bryan right after ‘Kid Gala- 
had.’ Same thing. I even read where 
I was rushing Leah Ray around—and 
I've never met her yet! That leaves 
Lana Turner and Nan Grey. Well, I 
went with Lana a long time ago, and 
I've just met Nan a couple of times. 
So—there’s your ladies’ man for you—” 

“Where?” I said. 

“You see,” said Wayne, “it’s not me— 
it’s just Hollywood. I’m probably the 
most unspectacular guy in the world. 
I live with my folks, save my dough. 
|I hardly ever go around to the night 
| spots. I go over to the Elks Club every 
once in a while for a game with the 
boys—yeah, I’m an Elk. But most of 
the time I'm playing cards with some 
of my pals. In the daytime, whether 
I’m working or not, ’m usually hang- 
| ing around the lot here, nosing around. 
| I want to be a director some day. Why, 
| I’ve only been here about a year, but I 
bet a guy who’s been here ten years 
| five bucks that I knew more people on 


QUAKER HOSIERY COMPANY, 330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK the lot than he did—and I won it!” 


He seemed prouder of that than of 
anything else he’d done. 

“This Casanova stuff may be great 
publicity,” decided Wayne Morris, “but 
| it’s strictly the bunk, if you want the 
real ticket.” 

“All right then,” I said, “how about 
this romance? Are you sure it isn’t all 
9” 


| just publicity, too? 


THERE have been plenty of rumors 
around that Wayne Morris and Priscilla 
Lane are that way for benefit of the 
press, their pictures and dear old War- 
ner Brothers. Wayne, some say, really 
has never forgotten Lana Turner and 
| Priscilla’s heart is supposed to beat far, 





far away in the East. I reminded him 
of all this. 

Wayne looked like he might tear the 
tablecloth, and possibly me, too, into 
confetti. “Hey!” he yelped. “What is 
this? Do I look like the kind of a guy 
who'd spend his nights, noon hours and 
free afternoons with a girl just so the 
studio might make a few extra bucks? 
Do you think Priscilla would put up 
with a mugg like me unless she liked 
me a little—for a few cracks in the 
papers?” 

I said it had been done before. 

“Sure,” agreed Wayne, “but it’s been 
found out, too. But try and show this 
one up! I haven’t been out with any- 
body but Priscilla since we started go- 
ing together. Neither has she. Look 
maybe the gossip columns got a few ex- 
tra lines out of this business because 
we happened to hit it off first, on the 
set. But that hasn’t got anything to do 
with it, never did and never will.” His 
big, wide face was as sober as a judge’s. 

“The whole thing is like this,” said 
Wayne. “I like Priscilla a lot; she’s the 
first girl I’ve ever cared for that much. 
I think she likes me, too. We're both 
young, we've been thrown together a 
lot and we like it. But, just as I told 
you, that’s all there can be to it now, 
for a lot of reasons, and you don’t know 
them all.” 


| KNEW one, though, that he hadn’t 


mentioned. Priscilla’s folks are dead 
set against any sort of marriage—with 
Wayne Morris or anyone else, right 


now. In fact, they won’t hear of it. 

They’re crazy about Wayne. They 
like him because he’s clean and whole- 
some and young and grand company 
for Priscilla. They like him because 
he’s no night-club hound, because he 
doesn’t drink, because he doesn’t keep 
Priscilla out late, because he likes to 
spend most of his time with her out of 
doors. In short, he’s the tailor-made 
boy friend for a girl who’s just starting 
a tough career and wants eagerly to 
make a name for herself. All the Lane 
girls have spent long years preparing 
for their show world breaks. Now 
they've got to make them count. 

“I hope we can go on like this for a 
long time,” said Wayne, a little wist- 
fully, and with as honest a face as I’ve 
ever seen. “But I’m not kidding my- 
self. I know what happens to these 
drawn-out affairs when you can’t do 
anything about it. The odds all 
against them. 

“Maybe this is just a kind of young 
love anyway,” he conceded. “Maybe it 
isn’t the real thing, even if it does seem 
like it now to me. A few months cer- 
tainly ought to tell. Priscilla and I 
aren’t making any more pictures to- 
gether. She went right into ‘Cowboy 
From Brooklyn’ the day ‘Men Are Such 
Fools’ finished up. It looks like Ill 
start ‘The Sucker’ in a few days and 
after that they’ve got ‘Kit Carson’ lined 
up for me. There’s no part for Pris- 
cilla in either of those, and they'll take 
some time to make. 

“Tf,” sighed Wayne, “absence on the 
lot makes the heart grow fonder, then 
I'll know about it pretty soon, won’t I? 

“If it means out of sight, out of mind, 
I guess I'll catch on quick, too. All I 
can say is that right now I’m still ring- 
ing that doorbell of nights and, believe 
me, I still like it!” 

Whereupon Wayne Morris cracked his 
face wide open again and eased up out 
of his chair. “Of course,” he said, over 
his shoulder, “that’s just how I feel 
about it. I can’t speak for Priscilla. 
Maybe you’d better double-check with 
her.” 

So I did. 

She said as far as she was concerned 
she thought Wayne really had some- 
thing there. 


are 





Can the Gable-Lombard Love Story Have 
a Happy Ending? 














(Continued from page 18) 


ing himself to be perfect in one rdle, in 
one scene. 

Did he really love this woman, Jo- 
sephine Dillon, Hollywood asks, and did 
she really love him? Was there more 
maternal than wifely feeling in her? 

Clark was twenty-two when he mar- 
ried her. He was twenty-nine when 
she obtained her divorce. Mrs. Gable 
was in Los Angeles then. Clark was in 
New York. He had arrived in that city 
after a long tour of the south. He was 
playing in “Machinal,”’ and he had met 
Rhea Langham, a wealthy divorcee from 
Kentucky, whose brother was in the 
cast of the play. 

Scarce had Josephine divorced him 
than Clark married Rhea Langham. 
Like Josephine, Rhea was much older 
than her husband. They came west on 
their honeymoon. Clark was playing a 
part in “The Last Mile.” Hollywood 
gave him a little more recognition on 
this second visit. M-G-M gave him a 
screen test. Eventually he appeared 
with Norma Shearer in “A Free Soul.” 

Mrs. Gable, who loves society, enter- 
tained lavishly, did all in her power to 
accompany her husband into the hectic 
life of Hollywood, and to keep pace 
with him as he walked through the 
glare of the light that plays on movie 
stars. Hollywood has a way of lioniz- 
ing the star, and ignoring his family— 
especially if the family does not “be- 
long.” Yet Mrs. Gable attained the “in- 
ner circle” in her own right. 

And, for a time, all seemed as merry 
as a wedding bell. 


CLARK and Carole met in 1932 when 
they were selected to play in “No Man 
of Her Own.” 

Both were married then; and appar- 
ently happily married. There wasn’t 
the faintest suspicion of any romantic 
attachment between the two, though 
they clowned together continually. 

They were just having a lot of fun 
together, and everybody who watched 
them had fun with them. Either Clark 
or Carole always had some new gag, 
some new joke to spring. Where either 
was, there was bound to be spontaneity, 
laughter, honest enjoyment. 

It was not until Jock Whitney’s “gag 
party,” on Feb. 7, 1936, that Carole and 
Clark took any serious interest in each 
other. 

Powell had become just a friend by 
that time. Columbo was dead. Joseph- 
ine Dillon was gone into obscurity. And 
Rhea Gable had left her husband and 
gone to New York. 

She had left him once before, it was 
said, but later had come back to Holly- 
wood. Everything had been well again 
for a time in the home of the Gables. 
And then everything was wrong again. 
Clark and his wife had definitely sep- 
arated. There had been some attempts 
to effect a property settlement, it was 
said, but the terms of the settlement 
were in dispute. 

The Whitney party was held at noon, 
and the guests were requested to ap- 
pear in formal evening clothes. Carole 
had herself carried into the Whitney 
residence on a stretcher. 

The guests rushed to her, horror- 
stricken, thinking she had been injured 
—and found her laughing at them. 

The gag appealed to Gable. It at- 
tracted him to Carole more than any- 
thing else had done. And, somehow, 
Carole felt the attraction as much as 
he did. 

The following week, on St. Valen- 





















































































tine’s Day, she sent him the queerest | 
valentine any man ever received. 

It was nothing but a Model T Ford, 
dug up from a prehistoric burying 
ground, or enticed from a museum—a 
battered, shattered, tattered, and be- 
spattered wreck of an auto. 

It was horribly ancient, and terribly | 
vulgar, and exquisitely unattractive. It 
had rheumatism in all its joints. It ex- 
hibited every symptom of St. Vitus’ 
dance when it was in motion. Its glass 
was cracked, its fenders bent and 
gnarled and warped and torn and 
twisted into fantastic shapes. Its’ up- 
holstery was mouldy and shredded. It 
had been patched and repatched, and 
the naked springs stuck through it here 
and there. Its paint had flaked off in 
places. 

It was the most disreputable car in 
all the modern world. But it was cov- 
ered with painted hearts, and so it was 
a valentine, unique and precious. 

Much thought had gone into it, much 
bright laughter, and a great deal of 
tenderness. And Gable loved it. 

He drove it over to Carole’s home, 
and insisted on taking her out imme- 
diately for a ride. Carole consented | 
gladly, and the two went bumping, 
galumphing, limping, jerking, wheezing, 
and blowing out great clouds of odorous 
vapors, down the principal thorough- 
fares of Hollywood to the immaculate 
Trocadero. 





Tuat’s a long time ago—two years and 
more—a very long time for lovers to| 
wait. Thus far, time has held no threat 
to their romance. But, if the years pile 
up, and the hope of their marrying 
pales, may not their ardor and their 
passion languish and die? 

Love never dies, says another old 
saw. 

Many a super-epic in the films has 
preached the sermon of love’s eternity; 
and one of the first love stories ever 
written deals with the timelessness of 
a man’s affections. This is the story of | 
Jacob who worked seven years for La- | 
ban, on the promise of winning his 
daughter Rachel. When the years were 
done Laban made a wedding feast. But 
the bride was not Rachel; she was Leah, 
Rachel’s elder sister. Leah the tender- | 
eyed, the cross-eyed. Jacob worked an- 
other week of years for the girl he 
loved. 

Will Carole and Clark wait seven 
years if they must? And another seven 
thereafter if circumstances so compel 
them? Who can say? 

Love never dies? 

Stories in every newspaper every day 
indicate that love dies many deaths. 
Carole’s love for William Powell died. 
Clark’s love for Josephine died. His 
love for Rhea is dying, if it be not dead. 

This story has never been written be- | 
fore. It isn’t fully written now. Time | 
is writing it. Time will furnish its cli- | 
max and its end. It may be one of the 
deepest tragedies, one of the most| 
poignant romances of Hollywood. The 
fans can only watch and wait, “with 
malice toward none; with charity for | 
all” the principal characters. 

How will the drama end? Will one 
of the lovers forsake the other? Will 
they both, someday, regard the cold 
ashes of their love, and sigh a little? Or 
will they wait patiently, chins up, brave 
smiles painted on their faces, never flag- 
ging in their romance? 

True love never runs smooth? 
Perhaps it never does, 
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Sylvia 
of Hollywood 


Now Reveals How You Can 
Acquire the Beauty of the 
Screen Stars 
You have always wanted to be 





stars of the screen and stage use to 
acquire and maintain their beauty 
are now revealed by Sylvia of Holly- 
wood in her best seller, No More 
Alibis. 

Madame Sylvia is the personal 
beauty adviser to Hollywood’s most 
brilliant stars. It is she who guards 
|and preserves the exquisite charms 
of the screen’s awe-inspiring beau- 
ties. It is she who transforms ordi- 
nary looking women into dreams of 
loveliness. 

And now Sylvia has just put all 
her beauty secrets between the 
covers of a book. In No More Alibis 
| you will find every ounce of knowl- 
|edge, every whit of observation and 
_all the good sound advice that Sylvia 
has gleaned over a period of thirty- 
five years of making the human body 
ideally beautiful. 

This book gives you the very same 
information for which the screen 
stars of Hollywood have paid fabu- 
lous sums. Yet the price for this 
marvelous book is only $1.00 a copy. 
If you are unable to get this book 
at your local department or book 
store, mail your order to: Dept. P-5, 
Macfadden Book Co., 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York City, 





Roundup of Characters 


(Continued from page 21) 


| show world believes in faithfulness in 
| marriage, honesty in relationship be- 
| tween husband and wife. She abides by 
her beliefs. 

Her favorite expression at all times is, 


“Well, I'm on the Lord’s side.” 
Arthur Treacher: 


The old bromide of when is a butler 
not a butler can be answered in only 
|one way—when he’s Arthur Treacher 
| (“Pip” Treacher to his friends). 

Actually he began in movies playing 
a gentleman. But the six-foot-four 
Englishman in full evening regalia 
promptly bumped his head on the over- 
hanging microphone and couldn’t read 
his lines for the goose egg on his brow. 
So they demoted him to adenoidy, arch- 
nosed butlers. Which he doesn’t mind 
playing at all. 

A bachelor, he lives in an English- 
type annex to a rabbit warren in the 
country; plays a very tired game of ten- 
nis but simply goes to town on squash 
which he plays with Buck, the colored 
locker attendant at the Athletic Club. 

The combination of Buck and Pip, 
waist-deep in a game of squash, is just 
one of those things, that’s all. 

After four years of service in the War, 
he gave way to those old choir boy’s 
urges and became, of all outrageous 
things for Treacher, a chorus boy. But 
the trouble was if he kicked straight up 
he knocked over the props. If he kicked 
out, the little blonde in the row ahead 
landed flat on her face. 

It was a dog’s life really. So he be- 
came a stock player all over England 
and then on to New York and the stage 
—at long, in-between intervals. Tried 
| out once for radio, reading a love scene. 

The sound man had to be carried from 
his box screaming with hysterics. 

Pip’s feelings were hurt. 

Tested out for movies, too, but the 
director took one look and _ snarled, 
“Where did you get that Adam’s apple?” 

Pip’s feelings were crushed. 


| beautiful . . . attractive ... glamor-| 4nd for weeks he practically stran- 
|ous. Now you can be! For the very gled himself trying to swallow his Big 
P : | Apple. 

same methods which the famous 


Landed in Hollywood and went into 
a co-operative theater project where 
everyone shared the profits, only there 
were seldom any profits. All six feet 
four of him seemed caved in at once. 
It was a fine how-do-you-do, indeed, 
until casting directors began noticing 
him (as if they could miss him) and 
business picked up. 

He’s considered Hollywood’s A-1 
gourmet. According to local restaura- 
teurs, the lad knows how to order the 
perfect dinner. But he’s definitely 
against veal loaf and gravy. Especially 
with gravy. 

Had to sleep catty-corner in beds all 
his life until he built a house with beds 
long enough to lie in, with doors tall 
enough to get through without stooping 
and chairs high enough to sit in. 

Pip once complained to a friend at a 
party that strange ladies were always 
loitering about, “. . . if you know what 
I mean.” It was explained that, because 
of his height, ladies in crowded rooms 
would always say to their husbands, 
“Look—I'll meet you near Treacher.” 

He and Shirley Temple are that way. 
(Remember them in “Curly Top?”) She 
admires every inch of him from the 
ground up. She comes to his knees. 

But she isn’t his only admirer. Ask 
the fans who saw him (or will see him 
soon) in “Mad About Music.” 

Oh, certainly, practically everyone 





says, “Well pip, pip,’ when they leave 
him. 


C. Aubrey Smith: 


High on a California hill, where the 
sky bounces off a mountain top into the 
sea, lives one of Hollywood’s best- 
beloved actors, C. Aubrey Smith. Be- 
loved not only by friends who know 
him intimately, but by fans everywhere 
who look forward to glimpsing the six 
feet one of him holding his own on a 
motion-picture screen. At seventy- 
four, he’s young and vital and alive. 
And, to the envy of his less-feathered 
friends, he has all his hair. Down to 
the last iron-gray strand. He leaves the 
toupee wearing to the youngsters of 
thirty. C. Aubrey (he of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” and more recently “The 
Hurricane” fame) sports his own. 

On a clear day, Catalina can see the 
wide-striped blazer worn by the actor 
as a morning coat. Catalina can even 
spot it through a dash of fog. It’s just 
that loud. The trousers are always 
tweed and his pipes are constantly ar- 
riving at that enviable state known as 
ripe. 

English as Yorkshire pudding, his 
house is his castle. Only it’s really a 
dream come true. Passing by a cer- 
tain mountain spot on his daily travels 
from M-G-M studios (where he was 
lost in the two-year vastness of the 
Weissmuller “Tarzan” epic), he grew to 
love that mountain. To look forward 
each morning and each evening to see- 
ing it. To note how the sun dipped 
over its humped crest or rose over one 
peculiar edge that looked for all the 
world like Sitting Bull in profile. 

So he bought it. And scooped off the 
top, scalping Sitting Bull for a fare- 
thee-well. 

To his home he brought his wife, 
three dogs, two canaries, two parakeets, 
one alley cat—all in the best of health 
and pleased as Punch, 

On a plateau above the house he built 
his cricket field. Most any day, a group 
of English friends may be seen whoop- 
ing it up on the Smiths’ bit of green. 

Confidentially, his wife declares he’s 
plain batty over sports. Whooping and 
fandangoing around on the sidelines, 
“like a spoilt boy or like a plain mad- 
man,” she says. “And as far as that 
goes,” his wife says, “he’s a lunatic 
about animals too, especially dogs.” 

Birdhouses he’s mad for. And builds 
them all over creation. Even the birds 
are dumbfounded at the sudden build- 
ing boom. High up on a mountain top 
like that. 

In 1890, when young Smith decided 
to leave his work on the London Stock 
Exchange to try the stage, his father 
was outraged. “Think of your sisters,” 
the old gentleman shouted, “how out- 
raged they would feel to have their 
brother an actor.” 

Tours with Ethel Terry brought him 
to America. In 1915, he made his first 
movie, and, off and on, has been making 
them ever since. 

His eyebrows are thick and bushy like 
the shrubbery stubbornly clinging to his 
mountain side. His voice, he thinks, is 
his best asset. Like all actors he wears 
suéde shoes and a ring on his little fin- 
ger. Slightly deaf, he cups his right 
hand gently over his ear. 

His capacity for an overwhelming en- 
joyment of life and the living of it is 
his secret of perpetual youth. He has 
one daughter, married to a British Navy 
officer in the West Indies. His eyes 








make constant voyaging to her picture 
on his desk. 

Oh, yes, the C. is for Charles. With 
Smith such a plain name, he felt Aubrey 
a trifle more hottish. For an actor, he 
says. And along with the striped blazer, 
I think he’s got something there. 


Herman Bing: 

Crosby, a Barnum and Bailey ele- 
phant, and Herman, the only Bings on 
the movie horizon, are each unique in 
his own way. But somehow Herman 
seems slightly “uniquer” than the others. 
There’s the matter of accents for in- 
stance. Herman has three. 

1. His sauerkraut accent. 

2. His gefiilte-fish accent. 

3. His blum-budding accent with the 
adenoid touch. 

All are in constant demand by the 
movies that first brought Herman from 
Germany as assistanf to Director Mur- 
nau. 

His handling of English became the 
talk of the town. “Well, Bing asked the 
prop men for empty horses today,” the 
story would go. Or, “Bing assured 
George O’Brien not to worry. If he 
drowned in a scene they’d asphyxiate 
him.” 

The team work between Bing and 
Murnau also became food for meaty 
story telling. 

Murnau would shout, “Bing, where 
are you?” 

“Bang, here I am,” Bing would an- 
swer, thinking himself quite a card. 

His mother in Germany didn’t raise 
her boy to be a comic. An opera singer 
herself, she hoped her son would sing 
“Pagliacci” for dear life one day. In- 
stead, he gravitated to German movies. 
And after Murnau’s sudden death in 
America, he left the mechanical end for 
the comical end, rolling his “r’s” and 
zooping his “snoodle zoup” all over the 
screen, 

He’s proud as Punch of his harem, 
consisting of his mama, his daughter 
Ellen, a senior in Hollywood High 
School, two sisters, two nieces, one cook 
and one woman manager, all living in 
the same house. 

The wife, who died several years ago, 
he misses deeply. His one hobby, ety- 
mology, grew from his habit of torment- 
ing the king’s English. While other stars 
are off to Palm Springs or tennis 
matches or night clubs, Bing is home 
with his verbs tracing the rascals right 
down to their very roots. Actor Her- 
man actually knows more verbs, their 
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customs, habits and ancestors, than a 
casting director does actors. 

Between pictures (his latest is “Blue- 
beard’s Eighth Wife”) he makes per- 
sonal appearances, playing the piano, 
singing his German songs and going to 
town with his sauerkraut story telling. 
At home he spends his time away from 
the harem end of things—listening to 
music or fondling a dictionary. 

Potato pancakes and dumplings (the 
dough not the blonde kind) he adores. 
And Gott in himmel, wiener schnitzel— 
iss dot someting? 

Capitalizing on an impediment of 
speech, he has turned a liability into 
an asset. Exactly as he capitalizes by 
his satirical exaggeration on the screen. 
The ridiculous antics of pompous indi- 
viduals who dramatize their job—the 
big blustering bluffer, the little execu- 
tive with the Napoleonic complex, the 
dictator executive with the fearful soul, 


the meek hero and the arrogant coward, | 


—all these are objects of Bing’s curios- 
ity, his scorn and his amusement. 

And, oh, yes—he’s even less pretty 
off the screen than on. 


Alan Mowbray: 

Butler, orchestra leader, opera singer, 
magician, and plain ham actor—how are 
you, Mr. Mowbray? 

No matter the réle played by Alan 
Mowbray (including all of the above), 
his friends always exclaim, “My dear, 
how perfectly you were cast!” 

Sophistication—an overused, miscast 
word in Hollywood—fits him like a 
glove. A soft suede glove with a plat- 
inum horseshoe tucked inside. His re- 
marks are gems of wit, lined and inter- 
lined with barbed steel shafts that find 
their mark in the most devastating and 
deflating portions of the anatomy. 

There, now, is Alan Mowbray. 

An Englishman who is nuts over the 
idea of becoming a papa to two Ameri- 
can children. 

Married to an American, he has two 
children, both born in California. A sit- 
uation that intrigues the actor’s English 
fancy no end. He calls them P.M. and 
A.M for short. Patricia is five. Alan, 
Jr., or “Butch” Mowbray in polite cir- 
cles, is three. 

For four years and three months, Mr. 
Mowbray shivered through the parox- 
ysm of a world war and now, just think, 
he says, “There’s actually a powder puff 
man in his life.” Driving to the studio 
he'll think, “Down there at the studio 
there’s a man with a powder puff wait- 





Sometimes flash news misses fire! This shot of Bill Grady and the Spencer 
Tracys was taken at the Troc one Sunday night at 8:05. At 8:10 it was an- 
nounced over the air that the Tracys had separated. We'd rather believe our 
eyes than our ears any day. By the time you read this, Spencer and Louise 
will be together in Honolulu on that vacation they have both been planning 
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| SKIN AFFINITY* 


THE NEW EVENING IN PARIS 
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| FACE POWDER SENSATION 


Let the microscope prove it to you 
Photomicrographs made with the 
essistance of Dr. Clorence P. Harris, 
Consulting Chemist of New York City 
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Now! In one face powder 
.». this amazing combination 
of beauty advantages 
1. Exquisitely 
translucent. 

. Looks superbly natural. 
3. Refines, softens features. 


smooth, 


4. Covers the skin better. 

5. Maintains loveliness 
| longer. 

6. Beautifies BOTH dry and 
} oily skins. 
7. Clearest, most flattering 
shades. 
KEYED SCENTS —Eve- 
ning in Paris Perfume, the 
“fragrance of romance’ 
scents all the exquisite Eve- 
ning in Paris Preparations. 
Use it with your other Eve- 
ningin Paris preparations 
toavoid ‘clashing odeurs” 
..-Evening in Paris Per- 
fume, 55c to $10.00. 
































Completely new! ... At last the face 
powder that combines the best fea- 
tures of light and heavy textures! 


RY IT...and you'll exclaim: 

“I’ve been using only half a 
face powder until now!” For at last 
here’s the face powder that gives 
you the most desirable qualities of 
both light and heavy powder tex- 
tures! That’s why beauty experts 
have named this new Evening in 
Paris Face Powder “Skin A ffinity*” 
... Because itactually seems attracted 
to yourskin,it goes on so smoothly, 
stays onsoevenly and so long! Such 
superior staying and covering qual- 
ities usually have been associated 
with a “heavy” face powder, but 
this new Evening in Paris texture 
is super-fine, super-light! It is es- 
pecially flattering, because Eve- 
ning in Paris colors are vividly 
warm, clear and glowing. At drug 
and department stores everywhere. 
Generous, enlarged box, $1.10. 


*Trade Mark 
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ON THE NEW DOLLAR-SAVING 


CLCAPITAN 


THE ONLY 39% HOUR 
al -thairCae- 
enn “s ED TRAIN 
etween 


Chicago-Los Angeles 


@ This new, gay little wind splitter 
is as swift as the finest luxury 
streamliners—but you can’t ride on 
it if you want to spend a lot of 
MONEY . 46+ 

Because this twice-a-week silver 
flash is dedicated entirely to 
economy travel, and for the exclusive 
use of chair-car passengers! 


Your fare to California is 
only $5 more than the lowest 
cost coach fare—yet you save 
days and dollars! And the 
delicious meals, served in the 
cheery lunch-tavern car, are 
priced surprisingly low. 

You'll like, too, the trim beauty 
and latest comforts of this unique 
train — including deeply- cushioned 
reclining chairs, all numbered and 
reserved ; carpeted aisles; broad win- 
dows; fine lighting and attractive 
dressing rooms. One car is reserved 
for women and children — with a 
courier-nurse to help mothers with 
babies and children, and to assist all 
others who may require her free and 
friendly service. 


So whiz to California on El 
Capitan, and see for yourself how 
far Santa Fe has really gone in lift- 
ing economy travel to a new plane 
of zest and pleasure. 


El Capitan departs from Chicago every 
Tuesday and Saturday, 5 :45 pm; from Los 
Angeles, Tuesdays and Fridays, 1:30 pm. 


13 SUPERB STREAMLINERS 
@ El Capitan is only one of 13 magnifi- 
cent new trains, streamlined in stainless 
steel, that Santa Fe presents for more 
enjoyable California and Southwestern 
journeys during 1938. 

There are two superb Super Chiefs, 
extra-fare and only solid-Pullman 
3934,-hour streamliners between Chicago 
and Los Angeles; six new streamlined 
Chiefs that further emphasize the distinc- 
tion of this fastest and only first-class, 
extra-fare, Chicago-Los Angeles daily 
train; and new streamliners between San 
Diego and Los Angeles, and Kansas City 
and Chicago. 





For full details just mail the coupon. 
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1938 IS A SANTA FE YEAR 





|ing just for me—to powder my face. 
| What a world,” and he’ll lean out and 
| bow stiffly but pleasantly to men, women 
and children on the march. 

It was while he was acting his réle 
in George Bernard Shaw’s “The Apple 
Cart” that movies grabbed him. He be- 

| gan by playing George Washington with 

a teddibly British twang and Valley 
Forge viewpoint. He was slightly ter- 
rific. 

After twenty-nine pictures (the cur- 

| rent one being Hal Roach’s “Merrily We 
Live”), he’s agreed, for the first time, to 
sign a contract. And only, as he warned 

| Hal Roach, did he sign it because he 
| learned do-nuts and coffee were served 

| free on the Roach sets every day. 

The do-nuts and coffee got him. 

He reads widely and currently with a 
purpose other than enjoyment. One day 
he hopes to become a producer, either 
of pictures or stage plays, and so must 
know stories. 

He’s a playwright of some success. 
“Dinner is Served,” his own play, was 
produced on Broadway. He has just 
completed another called “In the Spirit” 
which he hopes to have produced. 

Englishmen whose accents grow more 
and more British the longer they remain 
in America bore him terrifically. Al- 
ways prefers amiability to confusion. 
Figures life is too short for fussing. 

Solidly educated, he’s well informed. 
And his one luxury is cigarettes costing 
eight cents apiece. 

“Have one?” he’ll insist with a light 
of satisfaction in his eye, while his very 
own powder puff man lingering near 
makes it a bit of an all right world for 
Mr. Mowbray. 

He’s happy about the whole thing. 


Eric Blore: 


“He rambled, yes he rambled —he 
rambled all around—in and out of the 
town.” 

Remember the old college tune with 
freshmen in tiny caps hollering like 
mad? 

Eric Blore says that song was written 
about him. Eric says back in the be- 
ginning he wasn’t so much an actor as 
a rambler—not the rose variety. All 
over every stick and stone in every way 
station and hamlet in England, his na- 
tive country, he rambled. 

You should know what he did to 
Australia, Eric says. Why, they even 
played to the Bushmen; and once (of 
course, Eric says this, remember, not 
me) they even played to a bunch of 
overcurious kangaroos. 

The play was “The Merry Makers.” 
The kangaroos died off like fleas, Eric 
says. 

A brilliant mind, a funny face with a 
funnier mouth that does a Susy Q. all 
of its own, Eric is another comic gone 
the way of all butlers. 

His first great Hollywood success, 
however, was as a waiter in “The Gay 
Divorcee.” 

His mind is quick and alert. His per- 
ceptions keen. His head slightly bald 
on top. And positively anemic around 
the edges. His remarks, witty, intelli- 
gent, are usually satirical. 
| His father, Harry Blore, was an honor 
| student at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Eric wasn’t. 
His father is today a member of the 
| Board of Education in London. 

Eric isn’t. Eric never will be. 

But he is one of the finest comedians 
in all Hollywood. 

“America has never appreciated the 
capabilities or artistry of Blore,” English 
critics cry. 

But Eric doesn’t cry. He thinks he is 
doing all right. Thinks Hollywood a 
| divine place to live. Calls it “a man’s 
| town.” Claims he’s Anglo-American by 
absorption. Eric absorbs like a sponge. 





“Such a cozy unlonely feeling—hav- 
ing all my old friends around me here,” 
he says. “Just think, I can telephone 
Bart Marshall any time I want to. He’s 
right here. In the town with me. Be- 
fore this I'd maybe see Bart fifteen min- 
utes every four years between jumps at 
Chicago. 

“Hollywood is like an excursion boat 
and all my friends are on it.” 

Blow the whistle, Captain. Here comes 
Blore around the bend. 

There’s something about treacle pud- 
ding that gets him. And something 
about Black Velvet, a combination of 
stout and champagne, that also gets him. 
Oh, definitely gets him. 

English foods are still his favorite but 
he’s learned to enjoy hot dogs and has 
discovered a secret concerning the over- 
heated canines. They must be eaten 
at the beach to be enjoyed. Away from 
the salt air they lose their “ummph.” 
No sea air—no ummpbh in hot dogs. 

He wears a cute bow tie and high- 
waisted pants that almost meet the bow 
tie head on. 

He’s completely frustrated over the 
fact no one ever gives him a birthday 
present because his birthday comes on 
December 23. His friends wait till 
Christmas. It’s done something to 
Blore’s soul—this putting off like that. 

During his early struggles he decided 
to become a singer. His first appearance 
was in a tough English music hall. He 
followed directly after Harry Lauder. 

The audience encored Lauder all 
through Eric’s song and finally grew to 
feel this interloper was somehow hin- 
dering Lauder’s return to the stage. 

Still Eric sang on, until one husky 
leaned over the balcony and cried, “Are 
you going to get out of there or shall 
I have to come down and throw you 
out?” 

Eric took the hint. 

About that time Herbert Marshall 
came along in a review and gathered 
up Eric. He’s been hitting on high ever 
since. 

Has been married twice. Is the 
amazed papa of an eight-year-old boy, 
Eric Blore, Jr. 

He golfs. Reads Robert Benchley and 
Charles Dickens. His favorite of all 
actors is the late G. P. Huntley. 

His latest picture is “The Joy of Liv- 
ing.” 


Edward Everett Horton: 


Squire of Belly-acres, gentleman 
farmer extraordinary, scene stealer de 
luxe, bachelor and how, are just a few 
of the titles bestowed by Hollywood 
upon the perspiring brow of one Ed- 
ward Everett Horton. 

Perspiring because Eddie is generally 
in a first-class dither over one of his 
several projects. 

Either Eddie’s cow is having a calf 
just at dinner time, or one of his in- 
numerable outhouses is burning its way 
to the ground, or, worse yet, one of his 
ranch buildings is reaching a state of 
completion. Each proving a major ca- 
tastrophe all its own. Especially the one 
about the completed building. 

You see, Horton has a theory about 
that ranch of his. A theory that pretty 
well characterizes the man himself. 

He began with an acre and a house 
that has expanded (and how, is beyond 
him) into sixteen acres with sixteen 
buildings. A building for every acre. 
And now he feels if he stops building 


some dire thing will descend upon him.., 


He figures the constant building gives 
employment to the twenty men whom 
he can’t bear to throw into sudden un- 
employment. Heaven wouldn’t forgive 
him, Eddie feels. Besides, the financial 
outlay (with no help from the govern- 
ment) is so terrific it keeps him working 
fifty-two weeks of the year, which is a 





good thing all the way round. Keeps 
him on the screen and working like 
mad, at any rate. 

When the barn received the last fin- 
ishing touches, he was panicky for all of 
an hour. And then he had an idea. He 
merely turned the barn, hayloft and all, 
into a little theater and began a new 
barn all over again. 

You can’t beat him. Except at tennis. 
Just six months ago he took up the 
game. He was wearing a suit of red 
flannels at the time, as sort of a reduc- 
ing means. Everything, Horton claims, 
shrunk but him. The underwear, the 
tennis court, his partners—all, all di- 
minished. Eddie put on weight. 

He has all the crotchety, set-in-his- 
way characteristics of the bachelor. And 
has a fixed idea in his mind every 
writer in town at some time has writ- 
ten a cooking story about him. 

“I didn’t like that cooking story you 
wrote about me,” he greets each scribe 
accusingly. “I really can’t boil an egg, 
you know.” (Business of dirty looks at 
confused writers who never in their en- 
tire existence wrote a cooking story on 
Horton.) 

He'll leave a writer stranded in the 
middle of a sentence to take his place 
before a camera without so much as a 
“pardon me.” “Now quote me accu- 
rately,” he’ll scold. “Quote me accu- 
rately.” 

He’s been four times to Europe mak- 
ing pictures in England, and each time 
returns with crates of furniture that 
require four new buildings as storage. 
He moves furniture around on off days. 

Somewhere he picked up the idea ev- 
erybody else’s hats look better on him 
than any he can buy. 

It has him constantly eying other 
men’s hats. And brooding secretly. 

Once in the swing of a gay, bantering 
conversation, he’s tops, revealing a ripe 
sense of the ridiculous. 

Secretly, he’s always yearned to be a 
Beau Brummell. A_ knock-out on 
wheels. But he never quite makes it. 
Either his coat does nip-ups in the back 
or his vest button pops during a love 
scene. 

Snobs are his favorite people. They’re 
so pathetic, he states. 

He'll grab up a pair of hair brushes on 
the set between scenes and really go to 
town. Brushing his plentiful head of 
hair with strong sweeping backward 
motions. 

Florida water lets loose the ragamuffin 
in him. Horton refreshing himself with 
Florida water on the set is a sight not 
to be missed. 

A graduate of Columbia University, 
he began play-acting in school theatri- 
cals. And came on to California where 
he became the reigning matinee idol of 
the day. 

He’s never played on Broadway. Sev- 
eral times he’s almost done it and then 
backed out. He’d rather be tops in Hol- 
lywood than flops in New York. 

He wears reading glasses, and walks 
about the set talking his {ines to himself 
—which is confusing, in a way, to vis- 
itors, who think Horton has suddenly 
gone bats. 

He’s up on modern things. Well read, 
well informed, well versed. He’s a bet- 
ter listener than a story teller only, he 
adds, with that notorious twist of his 
head, he gets off a good one now and 
then. 

He likes best of all his réle with 
George Burns and Gracie Allen in their 
new film, “College Swing,” because, in 
this one, he really gets the girl. 

He gets the itch, too. 

But the girl’s worth the torture he 
feels. 

It seems they gave all the comedians 
in town to “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife’”— 
Horton’s in it, too! 











in the way both men and women ad- 
mire—a little rugged, fine jaw, slashing 
eyebrows, a _ slightly crooked smile. 
Built like a Greek god. Also, he was a 
sportsman—a fighter who could come 
from behind—a leader—and 
they come. 

He met Rosalie at a tea in Pasadena 
on one of his flights West and it was all 
over as far as he was concerned. He'd 
never gone in much for girls, although 
girls went in for him in a big way. He’d 
been too busy, too shy, and besides, 
he’d made up his mind in his own way 
to wait until the One Girl came along— 
that kind of a guy. 

When he saw Rosalie, her face lumi- 
nous and radiant, he knew that she had 
been designed by heaven to symbolize a 
man’s dearest dream and he went on his 
knees to join the worshiping throngs. 
Not that he had any real hope—not that 
he believed she could ever be his own, 
his only—but she was so beautiful and 
so angelic that he knew he would love 
her all the rest of his life. 

Rosalic was very sweet to him and 
went out to dine with him several times 
and they danced together here and there 
and pretty soon it became well known 
that Mac Simons was in love with 
salie and that the: 
friends. 

Some of the newspapers mentioned it 
every once in a wiile and wondered if 
the great air idol and the darling of the 
screen wouldn’t make a romantic match. 
Mac was, after all, no small conquest 
even for Rosalie. His fan mail was al- 
most as big as hers, although he never 
mentioned it. They photographed mag- 
nificently together. A couple of clean, 
beautiful young Americans. 

But in the meantime had 
fallen in love with Barry Hayes. No- 
body, then, knew that or even dreamed 
of such a thing. 


clean as 


R0- 


were very good 


Rosalie 


Ir is very difficult to put Barry on pa- 
per. I know that because it has always 
been difficult for me to know just how 
I felt or thought about-him in my own 
mind. 

The facts are part of Hollywood his- 
tory. 

He was an actor. He drank not wisely 


Forbidden Great Loves of Hollywood 
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but too much. When he drank, he 
wanted to fight and his café brawls 
made headlines too often for comfort. 
He insulted the wrong people. He had 
been in jail several times—once for 
drunken driving, once for socking a po- 
liceman, once in a gambling raid. Twice, 
his contracts had been called off because 
he raised hell with the director, or for- | 
got to show up for a week at a time, | 
or got into some scrape. | 

He had been married three times. | 
His first wife had divorced him with | 
considerable scandal. His second wife | 
had committed suicide when she found | 
he was unfaithful to her and had left | 
heartbreaking notes behind —heart- | 
breaking because she had loved him | 
and believed in him, and he had made | 
her hate both love and life to the point 
where she wanted to leave them for- 
ever. 
wife who refused to divorce him and 
who haled him into court when he 
forgot to pay his alimony, which was 





often. 


Trouble was his middle name. Pub- | 
ficity exploded around him. His name 
gave producers heartache and heart- 
burn. Moreover, he was always news 
because he gave great performances on 
the screen and nobody ever knew what 
he would do next, so the newspapers 
kept a close eye upon him at all times. 

There you have the facts. They are 
totally inadequate. They do not con- 


vey Barry’s gaiety, his courage, his wit, | 


his personality, at all. 

He wasn’t, understand, a good bad 
man. Not at all. He was, as people 
said behind his back, a louse. Con- 
ceited, touchy, capable of any sort of 
chiseling or double-crossing, a little 
cruel; and he preferred a good lie to 
the truth when it would serve as well. 
But he had a touch of genius. He was 
ruled off the track over and over again 
and then called back because a part 
came along that no one else could play 
with exactly that Barry touch. 

You got utterly furious with him, mad 
enough to kill him, swore you’d never 
speak to him again so long as you lived, 
and then you met him and forgot all 
about it in the interest and charm of his 
presence. 





FAMOUS SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


Here are the answers to the picture 
spread found on pages 42 and 43 


|—Diana and Melinda, daughters of Joan Bennett 
2—Rodion, son of Basil Rathbone 

3—Tommy, son of Glenda Farrell 

4—Tim, son of Jack Holt 

5—Maria, daughter of Marlene Dietrich 
6—Marylyn, daughter of Mary Astor 

7—"'Judy,"’ daughter of Stuart Erwin 


nd Mrs. Harold Lloyd 


arol Ann, daughter of Wallace Beery 
f Joan Blondell 


9—Gloria, and— 
10—Peggy, daughters of Mr 
| |—Gail, daughter of Irene Hervey 
12—Ca 
13—-Norman, son o 
| 


14—Rex, Jr., 
15—''Penny,” 


son of Clara Bow 
daughter of Fredric March 


+ 
' 
|16—"'Manny," son of E. G. Robinson 


|7—Peter, son of Connie Bennett 


18—William, Jr., 


19—Ronald, son of 


son of William Powell 
eslie Howard 


L 
20—''Ricky,"’ son of Richard Arlen 
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SHE KEEPS HER 
UNDERARM DRY 


He was separated from his third| iii 
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SHE USES THE 
WRONG DEODORANT 
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Only one way to be SURE 
of not offending ... Make the 
“Armhole Odor” Test Tonight 


HE STAGE IS SET for a perfect 
evening! Your hair goes just right, 
your dress is perfect, you’re dancing with 
the “‘catch” of the party. And then, before 
it’s over, you find yourself on the edge of 
things—ignored, mortified! 
Humiliating slights are inevitable when 
your arm is neg- 


| lected. Looks, clothes, sophisticated rep- 


artee are wasted on any man if you’re 
guilty of the one social crime that can’t 
be overlooked. 

Just deodorizing that small but oh-so- 
important area under your arm is not 
enough. It must be dry as well as sweet. 
That is, if you ever hope for romance to 
go beyond that first ecstatic meeting. 


Prove it for yourself 


Perhaps you think this couldn’t possibly ap- 


ply to you. You’ve always been so meticu- 
lous about keeping yourself dainty. If you 
doubt it, make this simple test on the dress 
you’re wearing. When you take it off tonight, 
smell the fabric under the armhole. Since you 
are a fastidious person, you will probably be 
scandalized at its musty “‘arm- 
hole odor’’! Yet that stale ‘‘arm- 


feminine allure and wiles notwithstanding. 
A minute or two and you're SURE 


With double-action Liquid Odorono, 
neither you nor your dress can be guilty 
of ‘“‘armhole odor’’—because your underarm 
is kept DRY. 

Odorono simply closes the pores of that 
tiny, closed-in underarm area, diverting the 
perspiration to other parts of the body where 
it can evaporate freely. In a few minutes it 
dries and you know you are safe from ‘‘arm- 
hole odor,” from embarrassing perspiration 
stains and dresses smeared by grease. 

Odorono comes in two strengths. Regular 
Odorono (Ruby colored) requires only two 
applications a week. Instant Odorono (color- 
less) is for especially sensitive skin and for 
quick use ... daily or every other day. 

Guard your charm and refinement —your 
friendships—by avoiding unforgivable ‘“‘arm- 
hole odor”? from now on. Buy a bottle of 
Liquid Odorono today and keep your under- 
arm always dry. On sale at all toilet- 
goods counters. 

@ “Safe and effective—cuts down clothing damage, 
when used according to directions,” says The Na- 


tional Assn. of Dyers and Cleaners, after making 
intensive laboratory tests of Odorono Preparations. 








hole odor’’ you’ve been so bliss- 
fully unaware of has been pain- 
fully apparent to others all along! 


Single-action preparations 
deodorize without stopping per- 
spiration. Gradually, stale per- 
spiration collects on your dress. 
Its telltale odor is intensified 
by the heat of your body. Its 
ghost returns to haunt you 
every time you wear that dress, 

















SMELL YOUR DRESS 
AT THE ARMHOLE 
TONIGHT 








































































COLLEGE 
GIRLS LEAD 
THE WAY 


in discovering TAMPAX 
It is natural that enlightened 
college women should lead in 
adopting Tampax, the new in- 
ternal absorbent for monthly 
sanitary protection. It means 
new safety, comfort, assurance. 
Learn about this medically-en- 
dorsed, revolutionary product— 
and tell your friends! 


@ CURIOSITY IS AROUSED 


“T've heard about 
Tampax... 
pact that a month’s sup- 



























this 
It’s so com- 


ply will go in your purse. 
Wonder how it works—” 


@ THE TRUTH DAWNS 


“Well, it’s rather star- 
tling at first! ... Per- 
fected by a doctor. For 
use internally! ... You're 
not aware of its presence.” 


@ IT’S THE CIVILIZED WAY 


“Why wasn’t this invent- 
ed years ago? Patented 
applicator. No belts, no 
pins, no pads, no odor.. 
You can ride, golf, dance, 
bathe, swim...” 


WOMAN CAN USE IT 


“... and feel at ease in 
any costume ... 35¢ a 
month’s supply .. . drug 
stores and notion coun- 
ters.” 





TAMPAX Incorporated 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please 
Enclosed is 20¢ (stamps or co 


P-58 


send me introductory size 


Name. 





Addres 





City tate. 
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| gestion. 


But he had a really dreadful reputa- 
tion and only the fact that he played 
that kind of réle on the screen made it 
possible for him to continue in pictures. 

He had been in a rather nasty little 
scandal with a producer’s wife and had 
gone to Honolulu when the part in 
Rosalie’s picture came up. It was just 
one of those parts that nobody but 
| Barry could play. So, again, the studio 
| called him back. But, right from the 
| beginning, it worried. Had it been a 
| mistake to put Barry Hayes in one of 
| Rosalie’s pictures? He'd been drink- 

ing heavily in Honolulu and he had 
money, and when he had money he 
was hard to handle. 

They worried plenty, as I will re- 
member, but their worries never bent in 
the direction of Rosalie, herself. 

But this time Rosalie wasn’t as dis- 
creet as usual and rumor began to per- 
meate the studio. Her romance with 
Barry began to be known among her 
friends, in her own intimate circle and 
it crept out and around Hollywood. 
Slowly, at first, to be met with com- 
plete incredulity. Rosalie and Barry 
Hayes? We laughed at the mere sug- 
Then little things happened 
and we had to take it seriously. They 
were seen here and there, they even 
came to the Cocoanut Grove on Tues- 
day evening, and when you watched 
them you couldn't help but see that 





| here was a girl hopelessly, madly in 





love. 

But all this took quite a while and 
when the studio actually faced it, the 
reverberations shook the very founda- 
tions. The powers-that-be were dazed 
—horrified—and then panic-stricken. 

Rosalie was, for once, beyond reason. 
Her infatuation was complete and dev- 
astating. The world had ceased to ex- 
ist. There was no one but Barry. She 
was in the grip of her first honest, un- 
disciplined emotion and she didn’t know 
what to do about it. 


Barry, on his part, regarded the fran- 
tic executives with lifted eyebrows and 
an ironic smile. He was, he said, very 
much in love and that, for the moment, 
was the important thing. He was en- 
joying it all hugely. 

Now, there are some things that can 
be managed. With careful handling 
and proper publicity, many people have 
been steered through the rapids of scan- 
dal, trouble, disaster. Public opinion— 
always all-important—can be made to 
see some things and understand them. 
Often, the public forgives. 

But there are other things, and peo- 
ple used to dealing with public opinion 
recognize them instantly, which are sim- 
ply impossible. 

Linking Rosalie’s name with Barry’s 
would destroy her instantly. She had 
been too long an idol. She had rep- 


resented too definitely all that was 
sweet and pure and lovely. Even the 
right marriage wouldn’t do her any 


good; a wrong one would be difficult; 


| but a scandal with a man like Barry 


| Hayes would simply spell the end of her 
| career. 

The climax came out of the blue. 

Barry’s wife, who sat back, as usual, 
watching his pay checks, got wind of 
the thing. It was inevitable. I remem- 
ber thinking it was strange that che 
hadn’t heard before. Perhaps she had 
|—and was giving them rope enough to 
hang themselves. She threatened di- 
vorce—and she threatened to name Ro- 
salie. 

Up to that time there hadn’t been 
anything in the newspapers. There 
were two reasons for that. First, the 
| newspaper men were like the rest of 
us—they had difficulty believing it and 
so they were afraid to print it, even as 
a rumor. If it wasn’t true, it was so 
| libelous it sizzled. Secondly, it was a 


story the public would resent—and it 
should be printed only when they were 
absolutely sure it was news, not rumor. 
If they printed it as rumor, and it wasn’t 
true, they’d look like fools. Moreover, 
even if it were true but not news, Ro- 
salie’s fans would take them apart. 
They’d never credit such a rumor. 

So they watched and waited—they 
were watching and waiting when the 
threat of divorce from Barry’s wife hit 
the studio like a hurricane. 

Rosalie paid her price, then. Her am- 
bition hadn't been altered. But she 
was so desperately in love that she had 
forgotten all about it. If his wife, whose 
existence she had also forgotten, di- 
vorced him they could be married. 

Cruelly enough, it was Barry who ex- 
plained it to her. 

He let her see pretty quickly that if 
the divorce ruined her career he 
wouldn't be bothered with her. Also, it 
would be the end for him this time for 
sure. One more scandal, one of such 
magnitude as this, would exile him from 
Hollywood forever. Quite frankly he 
told her he wasn’t prepared for that. 

“Why,” she said, “did you let us get 
into it, then?” 

He shrugged. “Never thought my wife 
would cut up like that,” was his answer. 
“She always swore she’d never divorce 
me no matter what I did—she’d just sit 
tight and wait for me to come back. 
Now—we’re in for it. It seems she 
doesn’t like you—and besides, she thinks 
she can get a lot of money out of a 
heartbalm suit or something.” 


RosaLiE broke down then. She wept 
bitterly. Everything was being swept 
away from her at once—her career, the 
man she loved, her position. 

It was then that she thought of Mac. 
I told you that she was very clever. 

And Mac still worshiped Rosalie. She 
was still his ideal and his dream, and 
he had not heard one word of the gos- 
sip about Barry. He wouldn't, prob- 
ably, have believed it if he had. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any 
out,” Barry said furiously. 

“Yes, there is,’ Rosalie said. 

Three days later, while the newspaper 
men tried to break through and get the 
story of Barry’s impending divorce, Ro- 
salie announced her engagement to Mac 
Simons. 

Of course it was the ideal romance. 
And she did it magnificently. She 
hadn't, she said, wanted to do it just at 
that time. But Mac didn’t want to wait. 
They had, she said, been engaged for al- 
most a year—but they had wanted to 
keep it a secret. Now, so many people 
knew about it anyway, she was afraid 
it would leak out and she wanted to do 
it properly, with dignity, with her fam- 
ily around her. 

In the face of that, the ridiculous ru- 
mor about Barry Hayes died instantly. 
Nobody, it seemed, had ever believed 
it anyway. Probably just malice or 
blackmail, or something. They’d never 
thought it was true. 

Barry’s wife was a clever woman, too. 
She knew when she was licked. If 
she’d filed a divorce suit then she’d have 
been tarred and feathered. Rosalie’s 
fans were in a rosy glow of romance 
and they didn’t want their illusions 
shadowed in the smallest degree. 

Now, all of it would have been all 
right if Mac had known. I have always 
thought that he would have gone 
through for Rosalie exactly as he did 
if she’d told him the truth. I’m sure 
he would. 

But Rosalie was clever—she knew 
Mac couldn’t act, couldn’t lie, couldn’t 
deceive to save his life. 

If the thing were to be convincing, 
Mac, himself, had to believe it. His 
radiant joy had to be out there for ev- 
eryone to see. 


way 


Rosalie could act, and did, with her 
heart torturing her, with her soul and 
body yearning for Barry. She gave her 
best performance as a young girl really 
in love. Mac was great, too. But his 
emotion was on the level and I suppose 
Rosalie was right—it had to be. 


| WISH this story had a happy ending. 
I wish I could say Rosalie had fallen 
in love with Mac, and forgotten Barry. 
That’s the way it should have been. But 
life crossed me up. Rosalie went right 
on being mad, utterly mad, about Barry, 
who was worthless and cruel and no 
good to anyone, and she somehow re- 
sented Mac, who adored her and served 
her and had saved her career without 
knowing it. If Barry had only loved 
Rosalie like that! 

In time, she broke the engagement. 
She did that well, too. A movie star, 
she said, shouldn’t marry. Her life was 
given to her career and to her public. 
She couldn’t be the kind of a wife a 
man like Mac had a right to expect. It 
wasn’t fair to him, nor to her work. 

“I shall never marry,” she said, and 
there were tears in her eyes and the 
dimples quivered. “I shall never marry 
until I am ready to retire from the 
screen and—people are so kind to me, 
I can’t do that yet.” 

It broke Mac’s heart—in a way. But 
he had never really thought it was true. 
It had always seemed like some won- 
derful dream. Rosalie was too good for 
him; she was an angel, far above any 
mere mortal man. There were, you see, 
a great many very intelligent people 
who felt that way about Rosalie. He 
could, he said, keep his dream. He 
couldn’t ask her to give up everything 
for him, it wouldn’t be fair. 

Nobody ever knew about Barry be- 
cause Barry got tired of worshiping 
he said it was a most uncomfortable 
position. Rosalie wasn’t, when the nov- 
elty had worn off, his kind of person 
at all. He really preferred his wife, who 
was an amusing devil and never let 
him, or anybody else, put anything over 
on her. So he went back to her. And 
Rosalie went back to her career. And if, 
as time went on, she appeared a little 
hard and a little bitter and sometimes 
tortured and tormented with longing for 
the only man who had ever stirred her 
heart, the angelic face concealed it. 

But, you see, when Mac married, he 
told his wife all about Rosalie. Mac's 
wife was a fine girl, worth a million 
Rosalies. But Mac explained to her 
that he would always love Rosalie, in a 
different way, that she was an angel and 
that he wasn’t worthy of her, but he 
had to be honest and explain that he 
could never love anyone in quite the 
same way because Rosalie was his ideal 

And Mac’s wife, who had seen Ro- 
salie on the screen many times, agreed 
with him and has spent her married life 
believing that she wasn’t good enough 
for Mac, that it was too bad he couldn’t 
have married Rosalie instead. She’s al- 
ways felt, I suppose, it wasn’t much use 
trying to live up to anything as wonder- 
ful as Rosalie and she’s done her best 
not to disturb Mac’s ideal. 

But maybe if she realizes that Mac’s 
ideal was pretty thoroughly stuffed with 
sawdust and that she’s a million times 
better woman and a million times bet- 
ter wife than Rosalie ever could have 
been, it will convince her that she can 
beat Rosalie’s time and make Mac for- 
get her—particularly since they never 
go to see her pictures any more any- 
way. Neither does anybody else. Peo- 
ple on the screen today have to be 
real—have you noticed that? 


Watch for the third in this fascinat- 
ing series of Hollywood’s secret love 
stories. The next will appear in an early 
issue of Photoplay. : 
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receiver miles out at sea and saying, 
‘Give me Hollywood 1251'!” That's the 
Warner studio number. 

Priscilla Lane says it feels almost 
like a divorce, not working with Wayne 
Morris this picture. She knows, too, by 
now, that when a gal works for Dear 
Old Warners, she works. She started 
this one the day “Men Are Such Fools” 
folded. 


On our way to Paramount, we take a 
quick peek at RKO-Radio’s “This Mar- 
riage Business,’ with Victor Moore, 
Vicki Lester and Allan Lane. We find 
Victor stealing the whole scene as usual. 
This time he’s a marrying justice who 
gets himself thoroughly scandalized. 

It’s only a routine close-up, though, 
and we crave excitement. 
Paramount and “Tropic Holiday,” Ray 
Milland, Dotty Lamour, Bob Burns and 
Whattagal Martha Raye. 

Before we know it, we’re right in the 
middle of Old Mexico with senoritas 
and caballeros as thick as flies around a 
livery stable. Dorothy swapped 
her sarong for a serape in this pleasant 
semi-musical tale of a Hollywood 
screen writer who goes to Mexico hunt- 
ing story material and Dotty, 
which is fair enough, we’d say. Ray 
Milland, of course, is the writing gent. 

You're going to see Bob Burns in this 
as a senator from Oklahoma, “the In- 
dians’ choice,” which sounds like trea- 
son to us, considering how much dough 
Bob’s made kidding Arkansas. There's 
Bob’s usual chase of Martha Raye, 
which is almost a Paramount picture 
requirement by now. But Martha goes 
for a bull fighter. 

The day we see her she’s worried. 
For a comedy scene, they're trying to 
talk her into fighting the bull. Martha 
says, “They play too rough!” 

La Raye really doesn’t look so well— 
a little thin and peaked in places. When 
we ask her if it’s love, she says no 
just alkali, which doesn’t make sense. 
£he explains that she’s allergic to alkali, 
you know, like some 
feathers, or carrots. 

“Tropic Holiday,” Paramount hopes, 


So on to 


has 


finds 


people are to 





After Joan Bennett makes "The Texans," her next picture for Walter Wanger 
will be "Personal History." Adding fuel to those romance rumors, here are the 
youngest Bennett and her producer getting personal over martinis at the Troc 
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will be another “Waikiki Wedding,” 
which made their biggest score at the 
box office last semester. If they don’t 
ring the bell with it, they’ve got an- 
other ace in “Cocoanut Grove.” 

Before this one’s over, they'll be 
scaring the papier-maché monkeys half 
to death with cameras down at Holly- 
wood’s famous dance spot. But the day 
we take it, Fred MacMurray and Har- 
riet Hilliard emote their big scene in 
a trailer camp over some broiling frank- 
furters. It’s pretty tender stuff and in 
one shot La Hilliard is supposed to lean 
off her perch and swoon delightfully 
into Fred’s brawny arms. Her line is, 
“Darling!” Only she slips off for a 
bump and yells, “Ouch!” Not so 
mantic. 

All the works Paramount can muster 
is slated for “Cocoanut Grove.” The 
Yacht Club Boys, Ben Blue, and Rufe 
Davis. Harry (Sweet Leilani) Owens, 
the Hawaiian twanger guy, serves the 


ro- 


music with some special dreamy ditties 
to make it lush and lovely. 

Fred tells us his wife, the former 
Lillian Lamont, who has been under 
the weather entirely too long, is much, 
much better. They’ve just been away 
on a desert vacation to celebrate that 
and her birthday. And what do you 
think Fred gave his wife for a birth- 
day present? A shotgun! He’s teach- 
ing her to shoot skeet. 

As for himself, he’s been spending 
his spare hours practicing up on the 
clarinet. It used to be his racket but 
he hasn’t played one since “Champagne 
Waltz” and he’s lost his “lip,” as we 
musician fellers say. 

They were supposed to do a clinch 
scene today, Fred explains, but it’s out 
because he played the squeal-pipe so 
long he cracked his lip right in two. 

“So I can’t kiss Harriet,” he says. 

Harriet herself steps up at this point, 
her arms akimbo and her eyebrows 
pinched. 

“A fine thing!” she complains. “My 
big romantic movie moment arrives and 
the guy turns out to be just another 
musician with a cracked lip! I’m going 
back to my husband, Ozzie!” 


You'll say “YES” when you find your lucky color 
among my 10 thrilling new face powder shades! 
See it bring you new radiance — breathe new life 


into your skin! 


Wouldn't vou say this was Your Lucky Day if 
you found a way to win extra compliments — 
extra attention—extra admiration? A way that 


can bring out the sparkle in your hair—the 
| 


dancing light in your eyes? 

The prize I'm talking about is the one flat- 
tering shade of face powder that can create a 
new “you”... your one and only “lucky” color. 
For you know as well as I do that the wrong 
powder color can actually hide your best points 
instead of bringing them out and giving you 
a lift. 

Perhaps you're saying—“This doesn’t con- 
cern me. My powder color seems all right.” But 
are you sure? Are you certain you have found 
the face powder color that is 100% right for you 


—the one that is so true that it blends into your 


|skin—so natural that it seems as if the color 


comes from within? The day you find that color 
will indeed be a lucky day for you. That’s why 


I’m so anxious to have you try all 10 of my face 


(You can paste this ona penny postcard) (42 


powder colors. Because I am sure that your 
special color is among them. 
My gift to you 

I've helped many others, and Tl gladly help 
you, too. If you'll send me your name and ad- 
dress, Tl mail you all ten of the glorifying 
new shades of Lady Esther Face Powder free 
and postpavd. 

When my gift arrives — try on every shade. 
Try each one carefully. Then STOP at the one 
and only color which whispers, “I am yours, 
see what I do for you. Look how I make your 
eyes shine. And how dreamy soft and radiant | 
leave your skin!” See how the color seems so 
natural, so lifelike, so much a part of you. 

Have you a lucky penny ? 
Here’s how a penny postcard will bring you 
luck. It will bring you FREE and postpaid all 
ten shades of Lady Esther Face Powder, and a 
generous tube of Lady Esther Four Purpose 
Face Cream. Mail the coupon today. 


Lady Esther, 7118 West 65th Street, Chicago, Til. 


I want to find my “lucky” shade of face powder. Please send me your 10 new shades 


Name 


Address 


City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| free and postpaid, also a tube of your Four-Purpose Face Cream. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


State 


(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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MANDARIN NAILS 


Oriental Symbol of Aristocracy 





Juliette Marglen 


Long, graceful nails that do not split or break, made pos- 
sible by Nail-O-Wax .. . the genuine 


stimulating wax 
originated by Juliette Marglen. : 


+++. protects nails while they grow 
+++. encourages growth of stronger, thicker nails 


Juliette Marglen Wax-O-Namel, the spec ial formula polish 
for Nail-O-Wax . . not transparent . . jew els for the finge srtips, 
as applied in the famous Juliette Marglen Salon in Hollywood. 


uliztte a larglen 


NALL-0-WAX 


Treatment for the Nails 





If your favorite shop does not as yet carry Nail-O-W; ux, se nd $2.25 for introduc tory 
set (Nz ail- 0. W ax, W ax- O- N; amel, Spe Ch il Re mover). Indic: ate the shi ide of poli sh you 
now wear or pre fer. 
a es 
Address Se eee , : piace samaniadien 
JULIETTE MARGLEN, Dept. 14, 8629 Sunset Boulevard., Hollywood, C ah fornia 








BY EUGEN SCHARIN 





Beauty Secrets Revealed i 


Sylvia of Hollywood has put all her beauty secrets between the 
covers of a book. In No More Alibis you will find all of the 
treatments and methods which have made her a power in 
Hollywood. You will find out how to reduce fat from the hips, 
abdomen, breasts, arms, legs and ankles. You will learn how 
to acquire a firm lovely face, beautiful hands and feet and 
myriads of other Hollywood beauty secrets. Only $1.00 post- 
paid. 


Macfadden Book Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dept. P5 205 E. 42nd St. 
































WHEN NEW LOTION 


IN EYE MAKE: UP “cicans eves 


| TIRED. dulleyes... veined and red... ruin 
eye make-up. Now, a great new advance in 
| eye lotions clears up dull, veined look due to 
| fatigue, exposure, etc, In seconds eyes look 
| thrillingly brighter, whiter, and therefore larger! 
| Use Eye-Gene before eye make-up. .. for spark- 
ling new eye beauty! Two drops soothe and re- 
fresh tired, irritated eyes wonderfully! No other 
eye lotion like Eye-Gene! Purse size at any 5 
and 10c store. Economy size at all drug stores. 












Seatured in the este 
COLUMBIA PICTURE, “PENITENTIARY” 

A few minutes and a few Solo 
Curlers areall you need to trans- 
form ott, to unattractive hair 
into soft, lovely curls. No 
lotions . . . no heat ... no fuss. 





SOLO RED TOP 











American citizen, John P. (for 

Preposterous) Public who has 
been and still is bringing his dimes and 
quarters to his favorite neighborhood 
| movie house, week in and week out, 
ever so faithfully. What would he say if, 
all of a sudden, producers began to en- 
gage actors and actresses he knows and 
likes, and then endowed these images 
with voices which in real life never have 
and never could have belonged to the 
| actors and actresses? 

Well, no doubt John Public wouldn’t 
like it. Would he let them know about 
it, out there in Hollywood? You bet 
your last couple of free passes that he 
would. Yet, this situation is exactly 
what European audiences all over the 
Continent contend with year in and 
year out. What is more—they like it! 
And what is still more—they asked for 
it! 

It all started with the advent of dia- 
logue. Hollywood was very busy at that 
time, what with former stars toppling 
over like straw dummies and a whole 
set of new troubles popping up right 
there at home. No wonder nobody in 
Hollywood had the time to pay much 
attention to the foreign field. Let Con- 
tinental audiences take care of them- 
selves was the slogan of the day. 

Unhappily enough, they did so. As 
soon as they found out that their idols 
of the silver screen had merely become 
actors speaking in an alien tongue (said 
to be English but incomprehensible, 
whatever its name), well, within a very 
short time, French, German and Italian 
producers were offering a brand-new 
set of European stars, speaking the Eu- 
ropean public’s own language and doing 


i take a look at that well-known 





'WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT DUBBING? 





Hollywood sent Katharine Hepburn 
(in a can) to Germany as "Mary of 
Scotland." But Katharine's voice 
stayed home, thereby giving a Con- 
tinental ‘Miss Anonymous" her big 
screen chance. Left: Anton Wal- 
brook has a different system 


their best to replace the fallen gods of 
Hollywood. 

Rather unexpectedly, and, for Holly- 
wood, more than just fortunately, it did 
not work out. The European public 
liked the local lads and gals but they 
still yearned for the more finished Hol- 
lywood product and its more glittering, 
dazzling stars. And as Hollywood was 
still too busy to take care of her faith- 
ful’but neglected foreign public, film 
distributors in Europe took things in 
their own hands and the “dubbing” 
dustry was born. 


in- 


Ar the beginning it was a rather fee- 
ble child, but today dubbing, or the sub- 
stitution for the original dialogue (Eng- 
lish) of voices speaking another (alien 
or local) tongue, is prescribed by law 
in three European countries. 

The procedure is somewhat involved 
but interesting. First, the original ver- 
sion, meaning the picture as made in 
America, is shown in one of the special- 
ized houses in Paris or Berlin, where 
there still is a limited public of foreign 
picture fans. If the picture is success- 
ful and the critics do not pan it too hard, 
it is ordered to be dubbed. Six to eight 
weeks later it is available for neighbor- 
hood and provincial houses in its new 
form, the dubbed version. 

This is the process. The dialogue 
must be translated first and translated 
well. In the early days, this used to be 
a rather crude job but today it is done 
in a satisfactory manner by highly spe- 
cialized writers who are well paid for 
their efforts. For not only do they have 
to include the action and wisecracks 
contained in the original script—they 
must also make their words conform 





with the lip movements of the players 
on the screen, a rather tedious business 
in any language! When a man in a 
close-up starts a word with an “m”, for 
instance, it better be an “m” in French 
or German, too, or the public will im- 
mediately notice the slip-up and boo. 
Therefore, the dialogue is also consid- 
ered by the translator according to the 
scenes in which the speakers appear. 
Lines spoken off stage naturally present 
practically no difficulties. A long shot 
is still easy to handle but the dubbing 
process becomes harder and harder the 
nearer the player is brought to the audi- 
ence. Sometimes there is no remedy 
but to cut the close-up out altogether; 
however, a proud dubbing expert will 
try everything before he allows such an 
outrage. Generally, European dubbing 
studios have arrived at an almost unbe- 
lievable degree of perfect synchroniza- 
tion of dialogue and lip movements. 


As soon as the dialogue is completed 
the search for the right players to im- 
personate the voices of the original ac- 
tors in the new language begins. To find 
a substitute for Shirley Temple more 
than sixty girls were tested in Germany 
—in the end a girl of eight was chosen 
and placed under contract by Fox. She 
was so good that with her first picture, 
“Baby, Take a Bow,” people came out of 
the theaters betting that the voice be- 
longed to the real Shirley and that she 
spoke perfect German! 

But—there is always a but—this girl, 
Nadja Richter by name, could not sing. 
For Shirley’s singing another actress 
had to be employed—Trude Moos, a 
highly talented girl and a specialist for 
baby voices, although Miss Moos is ac- 
tually twenty-one. 

Just as with Shirley, other American 
stars have their constant dubbers. Tiiese 
people are as carefully handled by the 
local distributing companies as are the 
original stars in Hollywood—even if 
their respective salaries are far from 
being the same. 

In the early days of dubbing, which 
was some four or five years ago, it was 
not uncommon to hear the same French 
voice speak for Garbo, Crawford and 
Hepburn. Since then, however, the 





Fashion Letter 


public has become more discerning and | 
such practices have had to cease. 

Nowadays, the average stock company 
needs about ten days of rehearsal for a 
picture. Before they begin, the picture 
is taken apart and divided into 100 to 
130 “takes” of varying length. The av- 
erage length of a take is about 100 feet. 
It is continuously being run off: first in 
the rehearsal hall and then in the studio. 
The “actors” act the lines into micro- 
phones placed exactly as during the 
original shooting. 

After four or five days of “shooting’ 
the dubbed version is “in the can.” 
Final correction is left to the cutter, and 
in dubbing the business of cutting is 
often the most important job on hand. 
It also takes a long time. All in all, it 
takes about six weeks to have a dubbed 
version ready for general consumption. 

As yet, dubbing artists receive no fan 
mail, but in some countries their names 
appear on the programs and on the main 
title alongside those of the original ac- 
tors. There is also one lonely case on 
record where dubbing led to another 
career, considered more legitimate: Lisl 
Huebl, a Viennese girl and a pupil of 
Max Reinhardt’s famous dramatic 
school, obtained her first theatrical en- 
gagement after it became known that 
she was the final choice for the German 
dubbing of Katharine Hepburn’s “Mary 
of Scotland.” 

Funny situations arise when well- 
known stars have to be dubbed into 
their native tongue—many of them, An- 
ton Walbrook for instance, prefer to do 
this work themselves rather than have 
somebody else speak for them. 

An interesting situation will arise 
when Walt Disney starts his search for 
an international cast for the characters 
in “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
It is planned to dub this picture into 
more than a dozen languages, including 
Swedish, Polish and Greek. But maybe 
be we shouldn’t call this work dubbing. 
After all, we'll have to admit that 
Mickey Mouse is the only star who is 
shown “dubbed” even in America—for 
there might have been mice who 
chirped into a radio mike, but there are 
still none to speak their own lines on 
the screen. 


’ 





(Continued from page 66) 


sories were prevalent in the desert 
fashion picture. (See page 56.) 

Joan Bennett accented a basic frock 
of white sharkskin with a sleeveless 
bolero of turquoise suéde with match- 
ing belt and bag (a handsome set cre- 
ated by Alma Duffil of Los Angeles, 
which can also be worn as accessory 
for a sheath dinner gown). 

Madeleine Carroll’s “basic” frock was 
of sheer white woolen with a hand- 
knitted sleeveless sweater of light 
golden brown angora. 

Roman-striped linen fashioned a 
short-sleeved bolero and girdle for Kay 
Francis’ frock of white silk linen. 
You'll be fashion-wise if your summer 
wardrobe includes one of these “basic” 
frocks to which you can so smartly add 
a half a dozen accessory jackets and 
belts to transform it into half a dozen 
different costumes. 


Mention of accessories reminds me 
that I have news from Hollywood to 
write about too, for I want to tell you 
of a chat I had with Gwenn Wakeling, 
who is designing Alice Faye’s ward- 
robe for “Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 
Miss Wakeling feels that “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band,” which stresses the pre- 
war influence, will make a marked im- 
pression on 1938 accessory trends. 


She predicts we will see an abund- 
ance of lapel watches, pumps that lace 
and tie around the ankle, beaded bags 
imitative of fine tapestries. So, watch 
for these whimsies that make life more 
amusing for the fashion-minded. 

To complete the accessory picture, I 
want to write you about an interview 
I had with La Valle (creator of the 
famous Fenton last) who recently vis- 
ited Hollywood to talk with the stars 
about their footwear. 

La Valle predicts that the open heel 
and toe are here to stay in every version 
of footwear except the strictly tailored 
walking shoe. His creations, which do 
not include sports or play shoes, reveal 
an individualized shoe for every cos- 
tume. 

Now a word about hats. I can’t omit 
last minute news from John Frederics, 
who is in Hollywood to design hats for 
Madeleine Carroll and Katie Hepburn. | 
Mr. Frederics’ emphasis is on the im- | 
portance of natural straws. He believes | 
in the revival of the turban and in- 
triguingly creates them of printed silks, 
with scarfs or bags to match. We'll | 
feature some of his outstanding cha- | 
peaux on the fashion pages in a future 
issue. 

That’s all for now. Be with you 
again next month. 
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“LT always did love Pond’s Vanishing Cream for powder base. But 
now as nourishing cream, it is too perfect for words. Think of 


having such alight, greaseless cream to use on your face at night !"" 


prone that is powder base and 
LX nourishing cream in one! W hy 
that sounds positively revolutionary. 

And the new Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is a revelation to many women. 

It is positively not a grease cream 
.. » It positively does not come out 
again ina “goo”... lt holds your pow- 
der faithfully . . . And—it contains 
that blessed “skin-vitamin” which 
nourishes the skin and improves its 
texture. The vitamin which especial- 
ly aids in keeping skin beautiful! 

As Good a Powder Base as ever— 
The 
“skin-vitamin” in it is grand as ever for 
melting away littleroughnesses and smooth- 
ing your skin for powder. And is never dry- 


new Pond’s Vanishing Cream with 


ing! If you are one of those who “never 
could use vanishing cream,” you have a 
new experience coming when you try Pond’s 
new “skin-vitamin”™ Vanishing Cream. 


Use it for overnight after cleansing and 
in the daytime under your powder. Now 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream with “skin-vita- 
min” is nourishing your skin while it is 
holding your powder! Its use helps to 
make skin finer and lovelier, fresher. 
Same jars, same labels, same price 

Now every jar of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
you buy contains this new cream with 
“skin-vitamin” in it. You will find it in 
the same jars, with the same labels, at 
the same price. 





SEND FOR / 
THE NEW CREAM: 


Pond’s, Dept. 15-VS, Clinton, Conn. 
Rush special tube of Pond’s new “skin-vitamin™” Van- 
ishing Cream, enough for 9 treatments, with samples 
of 2 other Pond’s “skin-vitamin” Creams end 5 differ- 
ent shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ to 
cover postage and packing. 


TEST IT IN 
9 TREATMENTS 


Name. 





Street 





City State - 
Copyright, 1938, Pond's Extract Company 





Tune in on ““THOSE WE LOVE,”’ Pond’s Program, Mondays, 8:30 P.M., N.Y.Time, N.B.C. 
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I have already written a book called No 
More Alibis. It shows you how to make 
yourself over physically. Now you have 
another job ahead of you. You can take 
off fifteen pounds of fat with comparative 
ease. Can you get rid of fifteen pounds of 
oversensitiveness, or a bump of self-con- 
sciousness? Can you build up charm as 
you'd build up a thin body? Sure you can, 
if you'll but read what Mama has to tell 
you. That Magie Touch 

My new book Pull Yourself Together, 
Baby! contains hundreds of simple ways to 
develop glamour—that magic touch which 
makes an ugly person charming ... a pretty 
woman fascinating . ..a beautiful girl 
simply irresistible. Glamour is a combina- 
tion of brains, character, charm, physical 
attractiveness, manner and manners. It’s 
the answer to the question, “How can I be 
popular?” It gets jobs, it wins friends, it 
draws beaux like a magnet, it keeps hus- 
bands in love with you. 

You Can Develop Glamour 
And, darling, make no mistake about glam- 
our... you can acquire it... you can de- 
velop it. If you wish to acquire self-assur- 
ance, poise and charm, get my new book 
read it from cover to cover and you'll have 
all the secrets I’ve gleaned from studying 
the most dynamic personalities of the stage 
and screen. Madame Sylvia 
The price of Pull Yourself Together, Baby! 
is only $1.00 postpaid. Dept. P-5, Mae- 
fadden Book Co., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 
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ite HUARACHES 


SPORT SANDALS 


Why not enjoy their smart origi- 
nality this summer, they're only 


$3.75 per pair 


Delivered Immediately Neatly 
Boxed and Postpaid 


They're the latest thing in sports 
sandals and already a favorite in 
Hollywood. Woven of soft white 
leather on special lasts to fit the 
American foot. They are light and 
cool, ideal for sports, hiking or 
just loafing thru the lazy summer 
days. 

For convenience in order- 

ing use the coupon below. 





110 Don Gaspar, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Please send pairs white Huaraches, 


Outline of foot enclosed, size__ 





Name___ 


Address 


meee saad 
OLD MEXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 











| The Revealing True Story of Myrna Loy 





Then the panic of joy when at last she 
heard voices, knew that men and horses 
were breaking through the wheat; knew 
that it was her father . . . that at last he 


| heard her call! 


And after another eternity she was 
riding home in his arms, shadowy men 
and horses ahead and behind, lantern 
light fitfully streaking the dark, her 
mother waiting at the lane gate... 

The wheat fields never looked silken 


| or beautiful after that. And she felt just 
|a little triumphant when the great re- 


volving knives of the reapers and bind- 
ers reduced to shocks and stacks this 
siren sea! She felt a particular com- 
radeship too, with the men who, having 
felled the wheat, came up from the field 
at noon and night to eat at the long 
table in the ranch house kitchen. 

She loved the horses, her mother re- 
members, the bay and sorrel aristocrats 
of the corrals, particularly since she was 
forbidden that territory. The gates be- 
tween house and barns were kept care- 
fully closed, but tirelessly, three-year- 
old Myrna watched from the back 
porch, waiting her chance. And came 
the day! The open gate! And blue hair 
bow, blue pinafore, trotted down the 
lane. Her father called her. She kept 
right on going. He called again. She 
trotted still a little faster. He strode out 
of the house, reached up to a cotton- 
wood tree, and provided himself with a 
healthy switch! She had never been 
punished, but evidently had somehow 
absorbed the general idea, for now a 
streak of blue gingham was on its way 
back to the house and in at the back 





door! Time, nothing flat! 

“I can see her now,” laughs handsome, 
white-haired Mrs. Williams, “those little 
feet of hers tearing for the door! I re- 
member hoping that, for the sake of 
discipline, she didn’t see her father’s 
face, nor hear the roars of laughter that 
| came up from the corral.” 


Wien winter snow and wind swept 
coldly about shivering doors and win- 
dows, Myrna remembers two gray kit- 
tens, Timothy and Alfalfa. Behind the 
| cook stove was a particularly pleasant 
space which the three of them shared. 
| There she kept her slate, her picture 
books, her small red chair, and here, for 
one little girl and two gray kittens, life 
was complete, and very satisfactory. 

Then with the warm “Chinook” winds, 
she and her Dad would go hunting. En- 
circling the Valley were the foothills, 
rising to rugged mountains, dark patches 
of scrub forest below, purple and steel- 
blue shadows above. And in the foot- 
hills, growing close to the ground, 
showing brightly through the snow, 
grew kinnie-ka-nik, scarlet berries and 
| waxen leaves. So they would go hunt- 
| ing, little Myrna and her tall Dad, for 
jack rabbits and kinnie-ka-nik. 

She remembers the sharp, startling 
spit of the gun, the bounding track of 
the echo against the mountains, down 
the canyons, her strange, half-frightened 
consciousness of the little mound in her 
father’s hunting sack which she knew to 
be a dead rabbit. 

Then they would fill her hunting sack 
with green leaves and red berries; and 
what comfortable expectation, the trip 
home at dusk, the ranch house in the 
valley, lights in the windows, a thread 
of curling chimney smoke, the first pale 
stars. Later, safe in bed, she would 
listen with new awareness, to the wail 
of coyotes and wolves, knowing that 
with their wild yellow eyes, they were 
now following the footprints she and her 
Dad had made in the snow! 


(Continued from page 17) 


With springtime came the unbelieve- 
able loveliness of the orchards. With 
summer, the long, cool, shady, sweet- 
smelling lanes between the trees. Then 
basketfuls of apples trundled to the 
sheds to be graded and packed. And 
through the miles of trees, from spring 
to fall, small Myrna, side by side with 
her Dad, would look seriously for 
oyster-shell or blight on the trees, as 
quick to discover it as if she were fifty 
instead of going-on-five. 

Far out over the range wandered the 
cattle and horses wearing the brand of 
the “W3” (“W” for Williams, “3” for 
David, Della and Myrna), but in the 
barns were the milk cows, and always 
on the kitchen tables at night were shin- 
ing pans of milk, on those left from yes- 
terday the satin cream ready to be lifted 
in the skimmer. 

And every night before bedtime, came 
the best hour of the day. In the kitchen, 
perched on a particular high stool, 
Myrna was served a particular blue 
china bow! full of milk and crisp crack- 
ers; served with her mother’s complete 
attention, this the one hour of every 
day when the little girl and her busy 
mother belonged to each other, this the 
memory Myrna Loy cherishes 
of all. 

After crackers and milk came good- 
night to the kittens, the trip upstairs, 
preparation for bed, prayers, the light 
blown out; then by previous arrange- 
ment with Mother, the stair door would 
be left open, and drifting up from the 
parlor would come the gentle harmony 
of piano and violin. 

One of the ranch hands was a German 
count, a violinist. With a love of music, 
a hatred of war, he had run away from 
conscription in the German army. 

Mryna would listen to Grieg, Godard, 
Chopin, till the notes grew so faint she 
could no longer follow them. 

But to a drowsy little girl the realiza- 
tion never came that sleep was stealing 
over her. Instead there was always a 
very certain feeling that the stairs were 
growing higher and higher, the hall be- 
tween the stairs and her room growing 
longer and longer, the music by this 
conjury, taken farther and farther away! 

Every morning, in nightie and bare 
feet, she would run to look at the stairs, 
perfectly convinced, that this time it had 
really happened! 

In later years she heard the great 
Pablo Casals play the “Berceuse.” 

“I have a funny feeling about that 
music,” she said to her mother. “I feel 
as though I have always known it.” 

Her mother smiled a little, thinking of 
a trundle bed, a sleepy little girl, the 
quiet lamplit parlor of a lonely farm- 
house. 

“Perhaps you have always known it,” 
she said. 


most 


In Myrna’s sixth year it was decided 
that the family should move into Helena 
which was fifty miles away. Cattle, 
horses, Montana blue-joint hay would 
still be Dave Williams’ business, he 
would still like his father before him, 
accumulate land (at one time they 
owned five thousand acres), but for his 
wife and baby daughter, “home” would 
be the city. 

Here were completely new thrills for 
the little girl from Crow Creek Valley. 
But without knowing why, with life 
closer to her than ever before, she was 
lonely! 

She remembered sometimes the wide 
look of the range, the open sky, the dis- 
tant road, but not until the summer she 
was nine, and went back, a barefoot 








tomboy in overalls, red-gold hair blow- 
ing in the wind, a pony to ride, all the 
valley for her playground, not until 
then, sitting on the rail fence of the cor- 
ral watching the cowboys bring in wild 
horses from the range, did she begin to 
know how much a part of her this was. 
She had inherited more than beauty 
from the Grandmother she had never 
known, the Grandmother who had not 
lived to see this small copy of herself. 

In Helena, however, a few blocks from 


the house which was now home to 
Myrna, lived Grandmother Johnson, 
which gave the city a particular value 


after all. And time had provided three 
other magnificent slices of life! 

The first was a baby brother whose 
every gurgle and smile and tiny finger 
Myrna adored. 

The second was Mount Ascension hill 
in the winter. In Helena are two pretty 
good-sized mountains, the town built 
on the side of “Ascension,” down which 
bobsleds travel with such abandon, such 
carnival gaiety, such flying of red muf- 


flers, shouts of laughter, jangling of 
cowbells, flashing breathless fun, that 
Myrna could imagine no higher heart 


beat! 

She didn’t know it then, but a certain 
lanky boy with a red stocking cap and 
a homemade toboggan, used to watch 
that vivacious little redhead and used 
very often to consider offering her a 
ride. He didn’t make the suggestion, 
however, until a trifle too late. In fact 
not until they were both guests at the 
Hollywood wedding of Miss Jeanette 
MacDonald. Then said the important 
Mr. Gary Cooper to the glamorous Miss 
Myrna Loy Wish I hadn’t been so 
dog-gone bashful.” 

And the third joy began to light those 
lights which now spell her name from 
Greenland to Zanzibar! She was sent to 
dancing school. After a few weeks of 
Saturday mornings, she began to exhibit 
definite talent! And then came the day 
when she was taken by her grandmother 
to see her first play, a matinée of Mae- 
terlinck’s “Bluebird.” Grandmother had 
taken her to countless recitals and con- 
certs, Myrna being allowed to spend 
every week end at her grandmother’s 
house, but never had there been a play! 
And the occasion of “The Bluebird” was 
a double thrill; not only the matinée but 
a new dress, pale blue china silk, infini- 
tesimal tucks and hemstitching, huge 
blue ribbon bows for the red hair now 
worn in pig-tails. And climax of cli- 
maxes a blue feather fan! That little 
girl, grown up, remembers still the ex- 
cited rustle and murmur of Helena’s 
most select audience, the darkened thea- 
ter, the curtain rising on the quaint 
sweet scene of Mytil and Tytil. And 
here suddenly was a new world! Music, 
color, dancing, full of a new meaning! 
Myrna never danced again, never again 
wakened to a morning or drifted into 
sleep at night, without the definite 
dream of dancing on the stage. This day 
is her best-loved recollection of those 
happy week ends. Though every visit 
to her grandmother’s was intriguing. 

An elegant setting of colored glass in 
the front door made streaks of red and 
amber and purple across the stairs. 
There were tall carved beds. There was 
a doll’s cradle and a staring blue-eyed 
china doll named “Hepsie.” 

“And of course Grandmother was typ- 
ical,” laughed Miss Loy, telling me about 
it. “I mean as far as the pantry was 
concerned, cookie boxes and all that. 
She was very domestic but with a great 
deal of dignity, always a black silk dress 
and lacy white collars and cuffs, her 
china as delicate as egg shell, her bon- 
nets trimmed with violets and pansies.” 

A little smile gathered in Miss Loy’s 
eyes as she remembered. 

“Everything about her.” she said, 
charming ... really charming. 


“was 






“At Grandmother's there was always 
a big shiny apple for me at bedtime,” 
she said, her voice so soft I had to listen 
well to hear it, “and she’d tell me stories 
about Scotland. She’d left her little 
sister Mary there. A family named Ken- 
nedy had brought Grandmother to 
America. When they went to Glasgow 
again they wanted Mary. But the an- 
swer was... ‘You took one of the 
bairns and she never came back. You 
can’t take Mary!’” 


Myr NA LOY’S first grief was the death 
of this grandmother of the quiet house 
and the bright bonnets. She turned for 
particular companionship, then, to her 
Dad, finding him usually at his special 
desk, with his special pipe, usually dis- 
cussing with some rancher a plan for 
experimental farming, irrigation, im- 
provement of the soil, or preservation of 
the grazing lands. Here at his desk 
Myrna remembers him best, always 
kind, understanding, ready to listen to 
problems, always tolerant, helpful and 
generous. 

“He had a real talent for living,” she 
told me with affectionate pride. “And 
he did it so well! Ours was such a gay 
house, always good times, always guests 
at our table, Dad a perfect host. As 1 
remember it, it seems like holiday fes- 
tivities only that we had it all the time! 
Tall cakes on high dishes, lots of pud- 
dings and roasts, my father making 
everybody glad to be there.” 

But there were quiet times too, just 
“family,’ Myrna’s father at his desk, her 
Mother with the mending basket in the 
sunny dining-room window which was 
a garden of potted flowers, her roly-poly 
little brother tumbling on the floor. 


Wirn the advent of “The Bluebird,” 
Myrna began instigating and directing 
neighborhood performances which she 
also authored from her fairy books. Con- 
sidering herself far from a beauty, 
modestly allotted herself only those 
roles requiring the least looks, playing 
therefore, in “The Sleeping Beauty,” not 
the heroine but the Witch of Act One, 
the Prince of Act Two. 

Her costume for the latter impersona- 
tion was a pair of black bloomers, her 
mother’s willow-plumed hat and silk 
stockings, with, for a collar, the accor- 
dion-pleated paper lamp shade. But 
upon her appearance in this entirely ap- 
propriate disguise, a relative in Row 1, 
afforded himself a giggle! Myrna’s re- 
sponse was instant, a one-line speech 
delivered with a prompt closing of the 
curtains. 

“If that’s how you feel about it,” 
she, “there won’t be any show!” 


said 


SHE doesn’t remember much about 
school. She never could see much rea- 
son for it. Her memory of lessons and 
teachers is only that she missed most of 
the answers she was supposed to sup- 
ply. 

She found great joy in dreaming, little 
in learning, and during her eleventh 
year, heard with as keen triumph as she 
ever recalls, the family decision that 
during her father’s next term in the 
Legislature, school might be forgotten 
while she, her mother and David Jr., 
traveled to La Jolla, California. 

A village by the sea, rugged coast line, 
barren rocks, tawny shore, restless tide. 
Myrna’s first acquaintance with the 
great Pacific! 

A strange new distance here, white 
sails against the sky, gray gulls, the 
scurrying sandpipers on the silk, wet 
sand her only playmates, for there were 
no children. 

But here Myrna found a companion 
whose friendship she immediately ac- 
cepted as a smile of Providence. A fish- 
erman, as rugged as the coast itself, a 
“Dan Peggotty” of So’wester and oil- 
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skins, a gentleman whose name, so 
Myrna reported to her mother, was 
Cap’n Mr. Klein. He had built a house 
on the rocks where the surf fairly beat 
against his door. Two rooms. In one 
he ate, lived and slept, the other was an 
aquarium of everything he could bring 
in from the sea; plants, eels, lobsters, 
octopus... 

“He was a great pal,” Myrna Loy told 
me. “Every night we went fishing when 
the tide would go out. I can still feel 
the swing and the swell of that little 
boat, the sideways roll of it as the Cap’n 
would pull in the nets. He was fishing 
to make enough money,” she said, 
buy a new boat. And he did buy it. We 
pushed it into the tide together, as new 
as a shiny penny! It was very thrilling. 
All day I used to wander around the 
rocks and the quiet little pools, waiting 
for him. Then Id go and hunt him up 
in his house and always find him mak- 
ing me jewelry of polished shells. I left 
that village with more rings and neck- 
laces and bracelets than I have possessed 


= | before or since!” 


Ir was a tearful parting when Myrna, 
eleven years old, bedecked with neck- 
laces of shells, had said good-by to that 
new dory, to the rocky shore, to her 
good friend Cap’n Mr. Klein. 

She wasn’t however, on her way to 
Helena, but to Los Angeles, where they 
visited for several weeks, and during 
which time, instead of school, she 
studied dancing with Ruth St. Dennis. 
And again with pronounced signs of tal- 
ent. And this time so much of it that 
when the family was once more together 
at home, her father began to be dis- 
turbed about it! He had wanted her to 
study dancing. He wanted her to have 
everything. But his was an old-fash- 
ioned family. He was an old-fashioned 
Dad. He had never dreamed of such a 
thing as “professional ideas,” or that in 
a dress of pale chiffon, spring flowers in 
her hair, little Myrna Williams should 
be publicly presented, as had happened 
last week, at a bazar! There had been 
encore after encore. A flushed and ra- 
diant little girl had gone to bed that 
night with a more vivid dream than 
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ever. And the next day her Dad had 


| come home from town, had hung his hat 


on the hall post, had come into the sit- 
ting room behaving just as he did when 
there was a big project afoot in the val- 
ley! 

“Mother,” he had said seriously, 
“everybody in town is talking about 
Myrna!” 

“You mean ... they liked her danc- 
ae ber Williams had asked him. 

” he had nodded. “I don’t know 

™, to do about it!” 
| “You can’t do anything about it, Da- 
vid,” Mrs. Williams had told him quietly. 
“Myrna dances well. She loves to do it. 
People are asking her to dance every- 
where, and what would you do about 
it?” 

“She’s my daughter! She’s a Williams,” 
her Dad had said. “Nobody in our fam- 
ily has ever done such a thing! I can’t 
understand it!” 

“But in a trunk in the attic is a pink 
satin dress,” Myrna’s mother had smiled, 
“it once was made for a concert tour! 
After all, David, she’s my daughter 
too!” 





So Myrna kept on dancing, loving it 
more and more, having only one dream, 
to dance in the theater, never forgetting 
that she was to be an actress, but certain 
now that dancing would be the begin- 
ning. 

In dancing school she worked early 
and late, learned everything anyone 
could teach her. In the Public Library 
she read all the theatrical information 
| She could find, absorbed all she could 


| about costumes, stage mechanics, suc- 














cesses, failures, try outs, opportunities. 

She felt a kindred spirit in her mother. 
Though she had not yet talked all this 
over with her, she was sure of a cham- 
pion here. But her ingenuity was com- 
pletely stumped by the attitude of her 
Dad. They had always been pals. No 
misunderstanding had ever come be- 
tween them. She couldn’t bear that it 
should. She didn’t want to hurt him, 
or displease him or disobey him, but 
she was as sure that she was meant to 
dance her way into the future, as she 
was sure of tomorrow’s sunrise! 


Now, at thirteen, she wore a coronet 
of braids like her Grandmother Ann. 
There was an elusive, whimsical beauty 
about her . . . something you could 
feel but couldn’t quite define. She was 
tall for thirteen, serious for thirteen, 
talented for thirteen. 

And one day she was invited to dance 
at the yearly Elks’ show, the theatrical 
event of the season. So here again was 
something to dream about. And it was 
a dream filled with joy until a day which 
brought the surprise and heartbreak 
of her Dad’s announcement that .. . he 
wouldn’t be there! 

“Have you heard what old Mr. Flieg- 
elmann’s going to do?” he said to 
Myrna’s mother, and as though he 
wished he were not so personally con- 
cerned with the news... “Nobody in 
town has ever done such a thing before! 
Even though the show’s on Saturday 
night, he’s going to close his department 


store because Myrna’s dancing .. . I’m 
afraid she’s headed for a career .. . I 
don’t want any part of it. Saturday 
night I... I won’t be in town.” 


And he wasn’t. But his daughter 
danced and stopped the show. She took 
bow after bow. She received round 
upon round of applause ... and at the 
finish discovered that a generous por- 
tion of it had come from the wings 
where stood the comedian of the Broad- 
way act which had been imported for 
the evening. 

Dressed to “work” in the next number 
Mr. Eddie Stevens took a good look at 
the breathless little girl just out of the 
spotlight. He put his hand on her arm 
and detained her. 

“Kid, you're all right,” he said warmly. 
“With that pair a’ feet you ought to 
hit the big time! Look ... why don’t 
you go back with me? I'll show you 
where they hide the contracts!” 

He winked broadly. He and three 
partners did singing and step dancing. 
He was easy to talk to ... and inter- 
ested. Very interested! 

Another member of the act came out 
of the dressing room. 

“Nice little dancer they’ve got here, 
Bootsy,” said Eddie. “She could step 
into a row a’ Broadway ponies so fast 
she wouldn’t have time to unpack her 
trunk!” 


lw the wings everyone was crowding 
around, waiting for little Myrna Wil- 
liams, but still Eddie detained her. Her 
number, by odd coincidence, had been 
“The Bluebird.” She wore brief bright 
blue accordion pleats, gauzy feathered 
wings, blue shoes, a tiny blue mask. On 
the stage the show was going on, a line 
of high-school girls in top hats and 
checked minstrel suits, stepping breezily 
along to the music of “Waitin’ for the 
Robert E. Lee,” Eddie Stevens ready to 
follow, a sunflower in his orange lapel. 
He pulled on white kid gloves. 

“Look,” he said, “I mean it about you. 
Why should anybody dance like this... 
in Montana. We’ve got a good act. Plen- 
ty booking. We’re leaving town at 2:40 
tonight after the show and Maudie’s 
blowing, to jump into Hollywood. The 
other girl in the act is my wife. We can 
take you East on Maudie’s ticket. We’ve 
got a week in Chicago at the Hippo- 


drome and you can step into Maudie’s 
spot. I know you're just a kid... but 
there’s a couple of kid dancers from 
Omaha on the same bill . . . what’s their 
names... Fred and Adele Astaire... 
and you can give ’m cards and spades! 
If you want to go... see me at the 
train.” 

He picked up the rhythm of the music. 

“Think it over,’ he said, and grape- 
vined out past the footlights. 


LirrLe Myrna Williams was taken 
home in a bewilderment of emotions. 
Her mother was very proud of her. Her 
Dad’s chair was conspicuously vacant. 
The telephone rang... rang... rang 

. to congratulate her... to congratu- 
late her mother and her dad. 

In the gay little wings which had 
borne her so lightly to success, she went 
upstairs. ... 

Mr. Eddie Stevens! Chicago! The Hip- 
podrome! Maudie’s spot! Her dream so 
close she had only to reach out and 
take it! A Broadway contract so fast 
she wouldn’t have time to unpack her 
trunk!— 

. . but she wouldn’t need a trunk. 
Just the little suitcase in which she had 
taken her Bluebird costume to the the- 
ater. Tonight even the suitcase, always 
kept in the storeroom, was here ready 
to pack! And there was no use waiting 
for her father to change his mind. Now 
that he had gone away rather than see 
her dance . . . she knew there was no 
use. . . Of course he would understand 
in the end. He always did. But... 

David Jr. who had been allowed to 
stay up, was getting sleepily into bed, 
Mother latching the front door, coming 
upstairs .. . putting out the hall light... 

“Now hurry to bed, dear,” she said, 
and stopped for a quick good-night kiss 
and to unfasten the bright dress. “Try 
to go right to sleep. Mother was very 
proud of you.” 

The “Bluebird” dropped her dress 
around her feet, then carefully picked 
it up again. ... Better take it .. . may- 
be she’d need it .. . in Chicago. She 
opened the suitcase, held the straps so 
they wouldn’t click on the floor. She 
wondered if Mr. Eddie Stevens would 
be surprised to see her, or did he ex- 
pect it. She’d wear her dark serge and 
her Scotch cap. She’d take her brown 
Sunday dress and her brown shoes and 
her Peter Thompson sailor. 

With guarded movements she got 
paper and pencil out of her desk... 
the desk which bore Grandfather John- 
son’s carving of oak leaves. 

“Dearest Mother,” she wrote, “I’m go- 
ing away with the act that came here 
for the show. Don’t worry. I’m taking 
the $5.00 you gave me for my birthday. 
It’s all I'll need till I begin dancing in 
Chicago and New York.. .’ 

The clock downstairs struck one. 
Outside on the corner the street light 
was out now. Down the street, block 
after block, all the lights were out, even 
the light in Mother’s room... 

Little Myrna Williams dropped the 
Bluebird dress into the open suitcase. 


And from her closet quietly... 
quietly ... brought out the Sunday 
brown ... the sailor suit ... the blue 


serge ... and the little Scotch cap... 


Does Eddie Stevens change Myrna 
Loy’s career? Her strange heritage and 
the real truth about her early days in 
Hollywood—and then she meets Rudolph 
Valentino—all this Dixie Willson tells in 
the brilliant second instalment of Myrna 
Loy’s story—next month in PHOTOPLAY. 
Don’t miss it. 

















HIGH FLYERS—RKO-Radio 


Wheeler and Woolsey’s farewell performance as 


a movie team is one of their gayest pictures. The 
boys set off in a seaplane to capture jewel thieves 
und their mad antics in the air furnish the laughs 
3 upe Velez sings several pe ppy ongs. It’s fun for 
the whole family. (Feb.) 


% HITTING A NEW HIGH—RKO-Radio 


Lily Pons lifts this none too brilliant comedy toa 


high level of enterta inment. As a cabaret singer 
with operatic aml sitions she coaxes E. E. Horton 
into thinking she’s a bird girl from Africa. This setup 
allows Miss Pons to wear exotic costumes, sing both 
swing songs and classical arias with delicious 
results. John Howard is her heart trouble. Jack 
Oakie is around for laughs. (Feb.) 


% HOLLYWOOD HOTEL—Warners 


This is a potpourri of music and buffoonery put 
over with abundant, but not too brilliant enthusi- 
asm by Dick Powell, the Lane Sisters, Lola and 
Rosemary, Louella Parsons aul her radio clan, in- 
cluding Frances Langford. The happiest contribu- 
tions are Bennie Goodman's swing band, and 
Raymond Paige's arrangement of “‘ Black Eyes 
Noisy fun. (March) 











% HURRICANE, THE —Sam Goldwyn-United 
Artists 


With a wind machine for a star and the Pacific 
for a set, Director John Ford has concocted a stun- 
ning picture of adventure and love among the 
natives of the South Seas. Newcomer Jon Hall 
shows ability as well as most of his excellent 
anatomy; Dorothy Lamour is beautiful as_ hi 
Island princess; the star-studded cast includes 
Raymond Massey, Mary Astor and C. Aubrey 
Smith. The hurricane is awe-inspiring. You 
mustn’t miss it. (Jan.) 





% PLL TAKE ROMANCE—Columbia 


Grace Moore’s new romantic film with opera 
salad is her best since “One Night of Love 
Guided by her domineering aunt, Helen Westley, 
Grace tries monkey business to get out of a con- 
tract, falls in love instead with | impresario Melvyn 
Douglas. Miss Moore sings both popular and 
operatic airs with vocal and physical appeal. 
(March) 


* IN OLD CHICAGO—20th Century-Fox 


The legend of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow is God's gift to 
Darryl Zanuck who has here achieved a vivid 
picture of Chicago's early days before the famous 
fire of 1871. The whole fighting clan of O'Learys, 
Mother Alice Brady, sons Don Ameche, Tyrone 
Power and Tom Brown, live, love and learn in the 
midst of many colorful figures. The holocaust itself 
is breath-taking, and the huge cast, including Alice 
Faye and Andy Devine, superlative. Save your 
pennies and go. (March) 


INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT — 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox 





Shanghai, during the air vanee, is the breath- 
taking backdrop for speedy acti ind sinister in- 
trigue. George Sanders finds hims celf 1 pistol target 





for spies; Dolores Del Rio finally foils the villains 
Dick Baldwin and June Lang furnish the secondary 
romance. (A pril) 


LADY BEHAVE—Republic 


Somewhere between the newsreel and the main 
feature you will watch Sally ers getting into 
awful trouble—and romance—because of her sister. 
This one, already married to Joseph Schildkraut, 
gets tight, marries Neil Hamilton. Sally does a good 
comedy job and Marcia Mae Jones is really very 
funny. (March) 


LOOK OUT FOR LOVE—GB 


Tullio Carminz ati $ many admirers will welcome 
him back as the hero of this complicated tale 
whereby Anna (Ouee n Victoria) Neagle rises from a 
street singer to world-renowned dancer through 
Tullio’s sacrificial efforts. Robert Douglas is a 
brazen and handsome villain. There are some 
swellish singable songs. (Feb.) 


% LOVE AND HISSES—20th Century-Fox 


Walter Winchell and Ben Bernie return with 
gusto to another battle of wits and half-wits and 
music and gags, built around a foreign star, Simone 
Simon, whose abilities each takes credits for. Much 
hilarity goes on; the new Gordon and Revel tunes 
are a delight; and Simone Simon shoplifts the 
picture with her exceptional singing. Elegant. 
(March) 


% LOVE IS A HEADACHE—M-G-M 


No longer forced to be an artificially wrinkled 
hag, a lovely Gladys George finally comes to light. 
Playing an actress bitten by the publicity bug, her 
adoption of Mickey Rooney and Virginia Weidler 
causes her best friend (Franchot Tone) to become 
her severest critic. The acting is superfine. (April) 


% MANHATTAN MERRY-GO-ROUND — Re- 
public 






When a gangster buys a recording company and 
is torn between his passion for jazz and his mother’s 
love for opera, amus “a and exciting things should 
happen—and do. Leo Carrillo, Tamara Geva, Phil 
Regan, Ann Dvorak aot four big-name bands go to 
town in rollicking rhythm. A-1 sauce for your 
glooms. (Feb.) 


Brief Reviews 


(Continued from page 6) 


%* MANNEQUIN—M-G-M 


Again Joan Crawford is magnificently the shop 
girl, who by beauty and brains overcomes a hideous 
environment and an unfortunate marriage to black- 
mailer Alan Curtis, to emerge chin high to happiness 
with Spencer Tracy. Joan looks stunning, does 
some nice singing; Tracy is staunch support. 
(March) 


% MAN-PROOF—M-G-M 


Without the delicious humor of Myrna Loy this 
would be a dull conversation piece about a youn 
emotionally uninvolved girl in love with a you 
rake (Walter Pidgeon). When he marries Rosalin 
Russell, Myrna sets out to get him back—with 
astonishing results. Franchot Tone lurks in the 
background. A lulu because of Loy. (March) 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME—Monogram 


The sole reason for seeing this setup south of the 
Mason ‘Dixo n is the Hall Johnson Choir of colored 
singers. There's a to-do over the centennial of the 
founding of a molasses factory and a domineerin 
matriarch’s attempts to run the love life of Eve ~ 
Venable. Molasses from start to finish. (April) 


% NOTHING SACRED—Selznick-United Artists 


Aided by color, a Ben Hecht script and the deft 
direction of Bill Wyler, Carole Lombard and 
Freddie March have turned in a comedy drama 
that beats the best results of the nitwit schools, so 
far. The story revolves — a reporter who isin 
the doghouse with his editor, and his schemes to get 
out of same by de veloping the season's biggest 
front- page news out of a girl ostensibly at death's 
door. Satirical, sophisticated and screwy, it is 
among the ranking laugh films of all time. (Feb.) 


%* OF HUMAN HEARTS—M-G-M 


Beautifully directed by Clarence Brown, this 
gentle, sincere picture is serious cinema at its best. 
Against a Civil War background, it tells the story 










d 


of the heroic sacrifices of a poverty-stricke “n 
pioneer minister's family to subsidize their — wl 
becomes a famous surgeon. Beulah Bondi, ite r 


Hus Sati Jimmy Stewart, the whole cast Y siccn 
enormous credit. Don't fail to see this. (April) 


% PARADISE FOR THREE—M-G-M 


Frank Morgan, Mary Astor, Edna May Oliv 
Florence Rice and Robert Young are the fun- 
makers in this hilarious tale of a wealthy old duck 
with a roving eye who goes vacationing incognito in 
the Alps. You'd better see this picture to find out 
what happens then. The direction is as smart as 
the dialogue. (A pril) 


PENROD AND HIS TWIN BROTHER—Warners 


Again the classic American brat returns to 
delight the children and amuse their elders. This 
time, there are two of them, the Mauch Twins who 
organize as young G-men, tangle with real gang- 
sters. Preposterous and sentimental, but peanuts 
for small-town audiences. (A pril) 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ROMANCE—Universal 


A slow-moving story of romance on the run. 
Henry Hunter, embezzler, deserts his sweetheart, 
flees to Wendy Barrie, a young doctor in Budapest, 
for protection from Detective Robert Kent, out to 
get his man. Guess who falls in love with whom? 
You're right. (March) 


QUICK MONEY—RKO-Radio 


For those who like homespun movies woven with 
sincere and familiar threads, this story wil be enter- 
taining. Fred Stone and Berton Churchill battle 
for acting honors; the former defending small-town 
rights against a chiseling big-time promoter. A 
number of clever youngsters are in support. (Feb.) 


% ROSALIE—M-G-M 


Metro spent almost $2,000,000 on this and it 
ought to be pretty special. You get Nelson Eddy 
singing Cole Porter songs, Eleanor Powell's dancing 
and Frank Morgan's funny speech. If the garbled 
story of a West Pointer in love with a princess 
doesn’t throw you for a loop, the colossal sets prob- 
ably will. Better go anyway. (March) 


SH! THE OCTUPUS!—Warners] 


Screwball detectives Allen Jenkins and Hugh 
Herbert escort you through rapid and chill adven- 
ture in their search for the mysterious head of a spy 
combine. Most of the action is in a deserted lights 
house full of monsters, but the persistent comedy 
saves you from heart failure. Marsha Hunt and 
John Eldredge are around—just for instance. (Feb.) 


* SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER, A—Warners 


Belonging to the addle pated cycle of pictures 
started by ‘“‘ Nothing Sacred,” a morbid humor is 
here squeezed from murder. The story concerns the 
plight of a gangster (Edward G. Robinson) and his 
low-brow wife (Ruth Donnelly) who try to go 
straight after Repeal. They fail in a mad, shocking, 
but outrageously funny way. (April) 


% SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 
—Disney-RKO-Radio 


Walt Disney at long last brings his million-dollar 
fantasy to the screen, and his loving labor of three 
years is not lost. Mingling real characters (Sno 
White, The Prince and the Witch Queen) with de- 
lightful dwarfs and animals, he succeeds as mar- 
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© LIGHT-PROOF 
FACE POWDER 


The make-up improvement 
that has proved a sensation 


Aa 






i 





eee eet 


Try Luxor Powder. It’s light- 
proof. If you use it your face 
won’t shine. Try it! We will send 

you a box for a DIME. 


@ At parties, do you instinctively avoid cer- 


| tain lights that you can just feel are playing 
| havoc with your complexion? All that trouble 
| with fickle make-up will be overcome when 


you finish with powder whose particles do 
not glisten in every strong light... . Many 


shine is due entirely to their powder! 
Seeing is believing 

With a finishing touch of light-proof powder, 

your complexion will not constantly be light- 

struck. In any light. Day or night. Nor will 

you have all that worry over shine when you 

use this kind of powder. 

You have doubtless bought a good many 
boxes of powder on claims and promises, only 
to find that you wasted the money. We will 
send you a box of Luxor for just ten cents. 
Or you can buy a large box anywhere with- 
out waiting, and have your money back if it 
doesn’t pass every test you can give it. 

Test it in all lights, day and night—under all 
conditions. See for yourself how much it im- 
proves your appearance—in any light. See the 
lovely softness and absence of shine when 
you use light-proof powder. See how such 
powder subdues those high-lights of cheek- 
bones and chin, and nose. 

Just ask for Luxor light-proof powder any- 
where. A large box is 55c at drug and depart- 
ment stores; 10c sizes at the five-and-ten 
stores. ... Or if you prefer, clip and mail the 
coupon below enclosing asilver dime. 


LUXOR, Led. PH-5-38 
Chicago 





—= 
| Send me trial box of Luxor light-proof powder, 
| postpaid. I enclose ten cents (silver dime). 


| 

| 

| 

O Flesh O Rachel O Rose Rachel | 
O Rachel No. 2 O Brunette | 
| 

| 

| 
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NONSPI 1S SAE 


Thanks to Nonspi, women with sensitive skin 
can now enjoy full-strength underarm protec- 
tion. Nonspi keeps underarms dry...immacu- 
late...2 to 5 days...yet is non-irritating when 
properly applied. 

Nonspi goes on more easily...dries more 
quickly...keeps clothes fresh and dainty! Sold 
at all drug and department stores—35¢ and 60¢. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


eee 
The SAFE Deodorant 


— Stops Perspiration 


The Nonspi Company 
113 West 18th St., New York City 

Please send special trial bottle 
of Nonspi. I enclose 10¢ (stamps 
or com). 
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Street — 





City 7 State. 

















EXERCISE 


AND LIKE IT 


NCE again Bernarr Macfadden 

leads the way. Now he offers 
you men a new, simple method for 
regaining youthful vigor...a 
definite plan for increasing your 
personal efficiency. In his great, 
new book, Exercise and Like It, 
Bernarr Macfadden places at your 
disposal a program which takes 
you out of your depths of despair 
and makes you vitally alive... 
full of zest and enthusiasm. By 
following his plan you soon become 


a more attractive person...a 
happier person ...a_ healthier 
person. 


In Exercise and Like It Bernarr 
Macfadden offers a new life for 
countless thousands who have been 
living half-powered lives. In this 
great new book he shows you how 
to reach out and pluck the greatest 


rewards which life has to offer 
Make no mistake about this book— 
it is not an exercise drill-book .. . 
not a dry discourse on health. It’s 


alive ... its every page contains 
priceless information—information 
which will transform men into dy- 


namos of ener g y—information 
which will develop women _ into 
lovely, sparkling, beautifully 


formed creatures. 

The price of this powerful, new 
186-page book, containing over 50 
illustrations, is but $1.00. If not 
obtainable from your bookseller, 
send one dollar to address below 
and book will be sent to you postage 
prepaid. 


MACFADDEN BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. P-5, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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BYRON HOLLYWOOD MODES—1938 
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Kayle Hat Shoppe, Inc. Freeport 
Hirshey Milly. Oneonta 
Boeckel Shop . eee ; eres, psie 
W. P. Herbert Co.. : . .. Troy 
NORTH CAROLINA 
$9. B. tvey Co........ceecceoees Charlotte 
Eloise Shop Morgantown 


Rete GREP ..-ccccccccccccess Bismarck 
Stevenson’s Store .........++++ Fargo 
Rose Shop ... Grand Forks 
en Sy RP eee ree Minot 
OHIO 
Halle Bros. ....-- ‘ pennesvensseneals Canton 
Halle Bros Cleveland 
Mabley & Carew Cincinnati 
The Hub ‘ ; . . Steubenville 
OKLAHOMA 
Moore’s .......+ ‘ ip adenaee ..-Wewoka 
OREGON 
TRO PANS 5 ccccvcccccsccscscececscovveecos The Dalles 


“PENNSYLVANIA 


Vanity Fair Hat Shop............---seee- Bethlehem 
McClung-Conrad Hat hee. nema Butler 
Weinberg’s ..... Chester 


‘ Chambersburg 
.Ellwood City 


Nathan’s, tnc. 
The Hat Shop 


Bowman & Co.. Harrisburg 
Gimbel Bros. . - Philadelphia 
SS FP ree ee Scranton 
Polly Jane Shop : eae Somerset 
Capitol Hat Shoppe .....Washington 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ss eS 8 rr er Anderson 
PROLEWABGOTS 20 c cece cece cseesscsecceccccess Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Marie 0. ype ks Uokewiantasemeeeepeee Aberdeen 
NN TRIER. gos os cvsccccenesrevucseocccviess Mitchell 
Collen’s Hat Shop. Pierre 
BOTOOR BOG. oo. cccc citecs veces ccccccees -.Rapid City 
“TENNESSEE ; 
OO DDIM GQiiiie ss cccecaceenesseeccceneus Memphis 
Morgan Verhine .Union City 
TEXAS : 
Ermest Grissom's ...cccccccesccccccccoscoeses Abilene 
Emporium Milly " Corpus Christi 
Max Berman's Devt. Store... . Colorado 
I TE, cs win tinn seas edenedecncesondsseems Dallas 
Ganasr Bred, .....cccccecess Dallas 
La Mode Shop Kilgore 
Helen Swank Shop.......... ..... Longview 
La Mode _— Shop ..Mt. Pleasant 
Joske Bro .....San Antonlo 
Frost’s Ready to Wear Sulphur Springs 
VERMONT 
Abernathy, Clarkson, Wright............. . Burlington 
The Grey Shoppe : St. Johnsbury 
VIRGINIA 
Ames Brownley .....-----eeerseeeceececveees Norfolk 
Bos. FT. WFR Geee occ cccccccsscccccccceces's Roanoke 
WASHINGTON 
Graham Milly. .. , eee eioane Tacoma 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Mary V. Comway........-.+---..ssecceceesees Beckley 
WISCONSIN” 
The Model .......ccceeeees Beaver Dam 
Stevenson’s Store ....--. ...Eau Claire 
Helen V. Butzler.. Fond du Lac 
Schmidt’s .......- ....Wausau 
WYOMING 
The Stuart GREP... ccccccecccccccccscccccccess Casper 
Grayce ANON ...cccccccccccveess ; . Sheridan 





How Grant Took Hollywood 





(Continued from page 22) 


he traded the car in. The difference in 
money he sent—anonymously—to a re- 
lief bureau. 

At the moment, Cary and Randy 
Scott are renting Constance Talmadge’s 
beach home in Santa Monica. A ram- 
bling place with a gym and Ping-pong 
tables and the ocean literally pounding 
in its front yard. 

The life these two live down there is 
as full of surprises as an English plum 
pudding, for Cary follows no schedule, 
knows no routine. If he’s not tired, he 


stays up all night. “Sure. Why not? 
You have a lot more fun that way. 
Sleep when you are tired. Twelve 


hours, if you have to, the next night.” 

If he’s not actually hungry, he won't 
eat, regardless of the hour. Regular 
mealtimes have no place on Cary’s 
calendar. “I suppose I got that way 
from the old times when I didn’t know 
where my next meal was coming from,” 
is the way he explains it, screwing up 
that left eyebrow of his. 

Naturally, it drives Mary a little wild. 
She and Henry, both ebony-hued and 
hefty, run the Grant-Scott household 
and threaten to leave three times 
week and twice on Sundays. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, you couldn't bribe them 
away. A scenario writer tried it once 
because what Mary can do with beaten 
biscuits and chicken is something to 
dream about. But ary only shrugged. 
“Ah’d be thinkin’ all the time of what 
ah was missin’.” 

“Of course,” Mary admits, “he’s the 
most forgettin’est man what is!” 

Yesterday, for instance, he invited 
twelve people to dinner. And did he 
remember to tell Mary about it? He 
did not. 

Around eight, the guests, in formal at- 
tire, began to arrive. Cary was still at 
the studio. When he arrived home he 
found them milling about, eating all the 
nuts and candy in the house—and Mary 
on the point of apoplexy. 

“What the heck,” said Cary. “You 
have to eat 365 days in the year. Where 
you eat isn’t so important as long as 
you do.” And he bustled the crowd 
over to a restaurant. For once he had 
his checkbook along. 


a 


Cary never has cash with him. It’s al- 
ways in his other trousers. You know 
that No. 1 Embarrassing Moment when 
Young-Man-Out-On-a-Date dives into 
his pants’ pockets and pulls out—noth- 
ing. Mr. Grant has learned to meet that 
situation with an amazing amount of 
aplomb. It happens to him so often. As 
a rule, he simply reaches for a cigarette 
and signals the head waiter. But some- 
times the signals won’t work. 

At that little Russian café, for ex- 
ample, where he went with Phyllis 
Brooks a short time ago, the h.w. didn’t 
know him. He looked like Car-ie 
Gr-rant, yes, but impostors, they are too 
theek in Hollywood. 

The man weighed 280 and he had the 
fiercest black mustache in captivity. 
Cary didn’t argue long. He telephoned 
Randy—but he wasn’t home. He fran- 
tically dialed his stand-in, Mal Merri- 
ghue, only to find that he’d gone to the 
fights. 

“No more!” shouted the mustachioed 
one. “You run up the telephone bill on 
top the check.” 

“For the sake of the Volga boatman, 
just one more call,” pleaded Cary. 
This time he got the prop man on his 
picture. “Jim,” said the strangely 
humble voice of Mr. Grant (who has to 
worry considerably about his income 


tax), “could you lend me four bucks?” 
Among his pals Cary’s known as “the 
professor.” Not, however, for any 





academic reasons. It all dates back to 
that time aboard the Arabic, when he 
was crossing the Atlantic . . . when he 
appeared at the costume ball as the 
Absent-minded Professor. Things had | 
been a bit stiffish on the ship and he de- | 
cided to liven them up. His idea was to | 
go in full evening dress minus his shirt. | 
Then Cary got to thinking of a new 
vaudeville skit... 

When he entered the ballroom he saw 
the eyebrows shoot up, the startled 
glances. A chill premonition swept | 
over him. He looked down. It wasn’t 
his shirt he was minus. It was his pants! 


Just the other evening, Cary showed | 


up at the Countess di Frasso’s swank 
party in faultless Fifth Avenue tails, top 
hat—and no tie. It’s a gift. 


Irresponsible young blade. Delight- 
ful but quite mad. Yes, indeed. That’s 
one view of Cary. But don’t let it fool 
you. He drives the shrewdest bargain 
with the studios of any actor in Holly- 
wood. As one producer put it, 
won't sign anything longer than a two 
or three-picture contract, but he gets 
everything into that 
kitchen stove. The 
lawyer yet!” 

He has earned his own living since he 
was thirteen years old. He’s learned, 
through the hard way of hard knocks, 
that life is too serious to take seriously. 
It needs to be flavored with nonsense. 
Cary stirs up his own brand. 

He has no memory for important 
things, but how he can remember de- 
tails—details like sending flowers to his 
secretary’s mother on her birthday; col- 
lecting the funny papers each Sunday 
to mail to a kid brother back in Eng- 
land (he hasn’t forgotten that once in 
all the time he’s been in the United 
States); planning a circus party for the 
children of all the crew on his picture. 

He worked out this circus party to the 
last item with Mal, his stand-in. “I 
can’t get off, but could your wife dig up 
a couple of friends to go along with her 
and look after the kids?” 

He hired a couple of buses, figured 
out a schedule for them. They had to 
pick up youngsters all the way from 
Highland Park to Southgate and he 
wanted those kids deposited at the cir- 
cus in time to take in every side show. 
About three o'clock he got worried. 
“Look Mal, I'll do my own standing-in. 
You go to the circus and see that every- 
thing is all right.” 

But he just can’t remember important 
things... 

The day before Mal was to take his 
first screen test over at Universal, Cary 
and Phyllis Brooks spent three hours 
coaching him, going over lines, putting 
him through the business. They’re a 
remarkable pair, Cary and Phil. She is 
the Twentieth Century-Fox starlet, as 
blond and tiny as Cary is dark and tall. 
Some say they’ll marry. They say noth- 
ing. They don’t have to. All you have 
to do is look at their eyes when they’re 
together. 

“He’s the most sudden sort of person 
I’ve ever known,” Phyllis told a friend. 
“Maybe that’s why I like him so well. 
I'll never be sure of what he’s going to 
say or do next.” 

It’s like that remark of Mae West’s 
after she had been talking to Cary. 
“There’s only one mistake a gal can 
make about that man now,” opined Mae. 


” 


“She can’t take him for Grant-ed! 


man should be a 
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| occasion in this new 1938 version 
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PLAY THE LEAD in 


GouWitl te Head 


AN ORIGINAL STYLE BY MAE DELL! 












WITH 
ZIPASIDE* 
oncea 
zipper 


or 
smooth closure! 


Be the heroine of every daytime 


of “Gone With the Wind" cotton 
dress, Its box-pleated CAROUSEL 
skirt gives a slim pencil effect. 
When you walk, it flares out into a 
. making your 
every movement graceful as a 
ballet dancer's. 16 gores are 
stitched down to fit smoothly over 
placket 


flex leatherette belt accents the 
waistline. At $1.98 it's the value 
sensation of the year! 


GUARANTEED COLORFAST 
In colorful floral and novelty 
scenic prints. Blue, Red, Green pre- 
dominating. SIZES: CHILDREN'S, 
6 to 16; MISSES’, 12 to 20. 


On sale at ail leading department 
and specialty stores. If your favo- 
rite store doesn't carry it, USE 
COUPON BELOW. 


Produced by WINTER-DRITTEL, Inc. 
: LULU POPLINS styled by GAIETY FABRICS 


ne, SHEER COTTONS—Fine Percales by ELVEE 
eat ag eae aeaeeeae by CONMAR 
Wy BELTS.............styled by DANDEE 
oy \ PYROFLEX BELT FABRICS by WHITMAN 
ayes BUTTONS. ..styled by NAMM & SINGER 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
WINTER-DRITTEL, Inc. (Mae Delli) 
1350 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Enclosed is $ 
“Gone With The 
Postage P Prepaid 


Please send me 
Wind” dresses, at $1.98 
(No C.O.D.) 


each 





FABRIC 


“SIZES | COLOR QUANTITY 





NAME.... 


ADDRESS. 


YOU CAN LEARN TO 


9 DRAW 


Y Becomean Artist through 
our practical, proven 
method. Learn COM- 
MERCIAL ART, DE- 
SIGNING, CARTOON- 
ING at home in your 
SPARE TIME. Trained Artists earn $30, $50, 
$75 a week. FREE BOOK, ‘*Art for Pleasure and 
Profit,” tells all about our training and gives de- 
tails of TWO ARTISTS’ OUTFITS given students 























Write for it today. State age. 
stupto isse Washington School of Art 


{115—1!5th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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TUNE IN 
THE NATIONAL 
BARN DANCE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


NBC + NETWORK 
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OR BY THE GLASS 
AT DRUG STORE 
SODA FOUNTAINS 





An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in o gloss of water 
mokes a sparkling pleasant-tasting solution. 
Drink it and it gives quick relief from 
Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 
meals and other common ailments. It also 
helps correct the cause of the trouble when 
associated with an excess acid condition. 








Alkalize with Alka-Seltzer 434: 


F, 








TO MAKE IT BRIE 

FOR QUICK RELIEF, 
JUST 

ALKA-SELTZER-IZE 





“NIGHTS 
BE “MORN- 


ING-AF TER” WISE . 





+ = 
WHEN HEADS ARE 
SORE, FROM 
BEFORE 


ne “<< & 


se 
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% AX 
FORGET YOUR HEAD- 
ACHES AND YOUR 
COLDS AND UPSET 























DUPLICATORS 
TYPEWRITERS 
ADDERS— FOLDERS 
ADDRESSOGRAPHS 


Write for Booklet and 10-Oay Free potas. 
Terms as Small as 10c « Day! 





SAVE HALF! 








Pruitt Co.,904 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago 











STREAKED 
HAIR? 


This way 
brings 
even color 





Sm streaks — dull strands — grayness 
—all vanish at the touch of this famous 
clear, water-like liquid. Just comb it on and 
color comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Hair stays soft—easy to curl or wave. En- 
tioaly SAFE. Millions know this time-tested 
way. Get bottle from your drug- 
gist or department store on 
money-back guarantee; 


Test it FREE ~ Will you try 
Mary T. Goldman’s on single lock 
snipped from hair? No risk this 
way. We send complete Free Test. 
.-+ Mail coupon, 


:—- MARY T. GOLDMAN -~—; 


| 2431 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. | 
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~The Shadow Stage 


(umes from page 49) 
THE JURY’S SECRET— Universal 


A courtroom trial furnishes the 
basis for this mild little effort at pro- 
viding drama _ plus_ entertainment. 
There is little drama and less entertain- 
ment. When juror Kent Taylor refuses 
to find a prisoner guilty in the face of 
overwhelming evidence, Fay Wray, his 
sweetheart, grows suspicious and un- 
covers some surprising facts. Nan Grey, 
Samuel Hinds and Jane Darwell com- 
plete a fairly competent cast. Don’t 
break any blood vessels getting to this. 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR—Monogram 


You. find this a neat package of en- 
tertainment dealing with the inside 
workings of a telephone exchange. 
Judith Allen and Alice White are two 
telephone operators who risk their lives 
to remain at their posts when the dam 
breaks. Grant Withers and Warren 
Hymer, two linemen who are constantly 
feuding, help out when disaster threat- 
ens. Not exciting, but it’s adequate “B” 
material. 


START CHEERING—Columbia 


Bricut as a new penny. this novel col- 
legiate musical tells the story of a movie 
star, Charles Starrett, who gives up 
fame and wealth to attend a university. 
His manager, Walter Connolly, and 
stooge, Jimmy Durante, make every ef- 
fort to lure Starrett back to the movies, 
but without avail. When the other col- 
lege lads, who resent the handsome ac- 
tor, succeed in driving him away, it 
takes Joan Perry, the dean’s lovely 
daughter, to bring him back. Hal LeRoy 
dances, Gertrude Niesen sings. 


WALKING DOWN BROADWAY— 
20th Century-Fox 


Br advised not to believe a word of this 
dismal pseudo-portrait of Broadway. It 
pictures the careers of six chorines who 
come to New York; two die miserably, 
one goes to jail, one runs away with a 
crook. When, at last, Claire Trevor sur- 
vives and also gets Michael Whalen you 
are too depressed to care. Loose script- 
ing and very casual direction are to 
blame. Leah Ray sings “Goodbye, My 
Heart,” an added musical unhappiness. 


THE RANGERS ROUNDUP —Stan Laurel 
Productions 


AnoTHER singing cowboy, a trouba- 
dor of the plains, rides into the public’s 
eye in an unpretentious but clever little 
Western. Fred Scott, the warbling cow- 
hand, shares honors with Christine Mc- 
Intyre, who looks lovely and sings de- 
lightfully. The threadbare plot, of good 
men tracking down bad ones, with sev- 
eral blood and thunder battles thrown 
in, is incidental to the music. Interest- 
ing that funny man Stan Laurel turns 
producer in this one. Al St. John offers 
several comical turns. 


% RADIO CITY REVELS—RKO-Radio 


Hottywoop has put out another mu- 
sical, and this is it. It has a lot of music 
and some gags, and a good deal of danc- 
ing, and no story; but you will pay your 
money, laugh a bit, hum the tunes after- 
ward, and then forget the whole thing 
within ten minutes. Kenny Baker 
croons; Bob Burns makes noises on his 





bazooka; Jack Oakie romps airily about, 












Are Ill-fitting Shoes 
Undermining Your Health? 


Corns, bunions, callouses are the uncom- 
fortable outward signs of badly-fitting 
shoes. But the real danger of improper 
footwear is more far reaching and seri- 
ous. Permanent ill health, diminished 
physical and mental power, loss of 
beauty, premature old age, pessimism 
and general failure in life are often 
traceable to this source. If you are 
wondering just what is wrong with you, 


get Bernarr Macfadden’s searching 
study, Foot Troubles. This book will 
not only be a revelation to you but it 
will also go a long way toward helping 


you back to the normal good health that 
is your birthright. Use the coupon be- 
low and order your copy TODAY. 
Mactadden Book Company, Inc., Dept. P5 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, N, Y. 
Entirely at your risk, and with the understand- 
ing that I may return the book for full refund at 
the end of 5 days, please send me a copy of 
Bernarr Macfadden’s Foot Troubles. Upon re- 
ceipt, I will pay the postman $2, plus postal 
charges. 

(We pay postage on all cash orders) 


Ge EB odcescwsnerssedee@iceues Ss 
Canadian and Foreign Orders, Cash in Advance 











t od Make up to $90 per Week 
in fascinating , brotescion which you can LEARN 
NOW learn at home in 90 day N 
SWEDISH MA SSAGE PAY 3 ‘bic. Write for 


l 
: our amazin fF Anato har 
complete details sent FREE, ‘a sand 90 DAYS 
«3 THE College of Swedish Massage AT HOME 
— Dept. 567, 1 01 Warren Blvd. Chicago 









Remove the hair gehen safely, pri- 
vately at home, following simple directions 
with proper care. The Mahler Method po ashe 
tively prevents the hair from growing 
again, he delightful relief will bring - 


= ss, freedom of mind and 





oo Remove Super- 


D. J. Mahler = ‘Dept. 57E, Providence, R. 1. 








WAKE UP 











Without Calomel— 
And You’ll Jump 
Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 





The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You 
get constipated. Your whole system is poisoned 
and you feel sour,sunk and the world looks punk. 

- Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at thecause, 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, 
yet amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all 
drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 


SHUNNED AT SCHOOL 
BECAUSE OF PIMPLES? 


Take steps to free your blood 
of skin-defiling poisons 


Stop being the victim of ugly hickies. Don’t 
be shunned and laughed at. Get right to the 
root of the trouble. It may be poisons in 
your blood. 

Between the ages of 13 and 25, important 
glands are developing. These gland changes 
often upset your system. At the same time, 
waste poisons from the intestinal tract may 
collect in the blood stream ... bubble out on 
your skin in disfiguring pimples. 

You want to rid your blood of these skin- 
irritating poisons. Thousands have succeeded 
—just by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, 3 cakes 
a day. The millions of tiny, living plants in 
each cake help you keep these poisons out of 
your blood, give you clearer, smoother skin. 

Many get splendid results in 30 days or 
less. Don’t waste time and run the risk of 
permanently damaged skin. Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast today! 











| ous. 
|about noisy vacuum on celluloid 


chubby, breathless and funny. The idea 
is that there’s a washed-out composer 
who steals songs from a hillbilly who 
makes them up while sleeping. Helen 
Broderick does her usual business, 
trouping gallantly. Ann Miller, as 
Kenny’s girl friend, is nice and innocu- 
There’s really nothing new to say 


HER JUNGLE LOVE—Paramount 


Tue jungle in Technicolor is Para- 
mount’s excuse for this latest meander- 
ing of Dorothy Lamour into the comic 
adventure strip field. With regret, we 
must add that only Technicolor can be 
adduced as a reason to see it. 

There is small semblance of sense to 
the plot, the dialogue is unbelievably 
gauche, the actors, one and all (with 
the exception of a trained ape), embar- 
rassed beyond words at their own ac- 
tions. The story has to do with two 
aviators searching for a missing third 
who are wrecked on an uninhabited is- 
land in the Pacific. At least, they think 
it is uninhabited, but who should appear 
but Dorothy Lamour, sarong and all. 
From there on it’s your money if you 
bet what will happen. Ray Milland 
teaches her English, and how to kiss, 
and lo! she is really the white goddess 
of a fierce tribe of ghouls who worship 
alligators. The alligators don’t get their 
man, or woman—Ray gets Dorothy. 
Lynne Overman is around for maybe 
two laughs. The jungle is pretty in 
Technicolor and Miss Lamour sings two 
songs nicely. 


HAWAII CALLS—RKO-Radio 


THe reedy, sweet voice of small, but 
rapidly growing, Bobby Breen domi- 
nates this saccharine travelogue to the 
Islands. He’s a waif who smuggles him- 
self into Hawaii, goes native, and 
thwarts the villains who want Officer 
Warren Hull’s naval plans. Ned Sparks, 
sourpuss with heart of gold, is some- 
times amusing; you will like “Down 
Where the Trade Winds Blow” and the 
title song. 


PENITENTIARY—Columbia 


ANoTHER somber drama of prison life, 
this, nevertheless, is a vivid commentary 
on convict psychology. When District 
Attorney Walter Connolly sends John 
Howard to prison and later, as warden, 
attempts to set the boy free, he discovers 
Howard prefers to live by a new-found 
prison code. Jean Parker, as Connolly’s 
daughter, and Robert Barrat are splen- 
did. Top trouping is done by Connolly. 


LOVE, HONOR AND BEHAVE—Warners 


Wirn the exception of Priscilla Lane’s 
enthusiastic portrait of a modern young 
girl out to make a man of her husband, 
this is uninspiring. Wayne Morris is the 
youngster taught to be a “good sport” 
about life by his mother and who is thus 
unprepared for the rigors of 1938’s prob- 
lems. Cheap production overbalances 
several good performances, among 
which Mona Barrie’s is the most spirited. 


THE BELOVED BRAT—Warners 


A SADLY unconvincing story of how 
Bonita Granville is transformed from a 
spoiled, rebellious brat into a sweet and 
normal child by the kindness of Dolores 
Costello, reform schoo] superintendent. 
Natalie Moorhead and Donald Crisp 
play Bonita’s wealthy parents, who are 
too busy to give her any attention. The 





picture is a yawn. 





Casts of Current 


Pictures 





“BARONESS AND THE BUTLER, THE”— 
20TH CENtURY-Fox. — Play by _ Ladislaus-Bus- 
Fekete. Screen play by Sam Hellman, Lamar 
Trotti and Kathryn Scola Directed by Walter 
Lang. The Cast: Johann Porok, William Powell; 
Baroness Katrina, Annabella; Countess Sandor, 
Helen Westley; Count Albert Sandor Henry 
Stephenson; Baron Georg Marissey, Joseph Schild- 
kraut; Zorda, J. Edward Bromberg; Alari, Lynn 
Bari; Announcer, Maurice Cass; Count Dorno, lvan 
Simpson; President, Alphonse Ethier; Secretary, 
Claire DuBrey; Members of Parliament, Wilfred 
Lucas, Sidney Bracy, Frank Baker; Housekeeper, 
Eleanor Wesselhoeft; Radi Technician, George 
Davis; Countess Olga, Margaret Irving. 


“BELOVED BRAT, THE” 











Screen play by Lawrence Kimble. From an original 
story by Je an Negulesco. Directed by Arthur 
Lubin. The Cast: Helen Cosgrove, Dolores Costello; 
Roberta, Bonita Granville; Mr. Morgan, Donald 
Crisp; Williams, Donald Briggs; Miss Brewster, 

Lucille Gleason; Mrs. Morgan, Natalie Moorhead; 

Jenkins, Emmett Vogan; Anna, Ellen Lowe; Miss 
Mi tchell, Mary Doyle; Af) White, Bernice Pilot; 
\rabella, Meredith White; Sylvia, Priscilla Lyon; | 
Boots, Gloria Fischer; Mrs. Jenkins, Lois Cheaney; 
Judge Harris, Paul Everton; Pinkie, Stymie Beard; 
iistella, Carmencita Johnson; Belly Mae, Patsy 

Mitchell; Jackie, Doris Brenn. 

‘BIG BROADCAST OF 1938, THE’’—Para- 
MOUNT.—Screen play by Walter de Leon, Francis 
Martin and Ken Englund. Based on an adaptation 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse of a story by 
Frederick Hazlitt Brennan. Directed by Mitchell 
Leisen. The Cast: George T. Bel C. Fields; 
Martha Bellows, Martha Raye; Dorothy Wyndham, | 
Dorothy Lamour; Mike, Ben Blue; Buzz Fielding, 
Bob Hope; Cleo Fielding, Shirley Ross; Bob Hayes, 
Leif Erikson; Scoops McPhail, Lynne Overman; 
Grace Fielding, Grace Bradley Turnkey, Rute 
Davis; Chauffeur, Stanley King; Ca Rex | 
Moore; Caddy, Bernard Punsley; Cad Don 
Marion; Joan in Dorothy He wwe; Speciallic 
by Kirsten Flagstad Tito Guizar : nd § Shep f ields 
and his orchestra. 

*“BLUEBEARD'S EIGHTH WIFE”—Para- | 
MOUNT.—Screen play by Charles Brackett and Billy 
Wilder. Based ona play by Alfre d Savoir. Directed 
by Ernst Lubitsch. The Cast: Ni ole DeLoiselle, 
Claudette Colbert; Michael Brandon, Gary Cooper; 
Varquis DeLoiselle, E. Everett Hi. rton; Monsieur 
Pep inard, Herman Bing; Albert DeRegnier, David 
Niven. 

“BRINGING UP BABY” RKO-Rapio. — 
Screen play by Dudley Nichols and Hagar Wilde. 
Directed by Howard Hawks. The Cast: Susan, 
Katharine Hepburn; David, Cary Grant; Major 
\pplegate, Charlie Rugegle Mr. Gogarty, Barry 
Fitzgerald; Aunt Elizabeth Mi 1y Robson; Slocum 
Walter Catlett; Dr. Dig 4 Fritz Feld; Mr 
Gogarty, Leona Robe rts; at Peabody, George 
Irving; Mrs. y by, T: ala Birell; Alice Swallow, 
Virginia Walker; Elmer » John - lly ; George, the dog, 
“Asta’’; Baby, he leop ard, * Nissa 

“HAWAII CALLS''—Principat-RKO-Rapio. 
Screen play by Wanda Tuchock Directed by 
Edward F. Cline. The Cas “p B ¢ — er, Bobby | 
Breen; Strings, Ned Sparks; Ca 1 O'Hare, Irvin 
S. Cobb; Commander Milburn. Wa ren Hull: Mrs. 
Milburn, Gloria Holden; Doris Milburn, Juanita 
Quigley; Hina, Mamo Clark; Pua, Pua Lani; Ray- 
mond Paige, Raymond Paige; Harlow, Herbert 
Rawlinson; Mrs. Harlow, Dora Clement; Julius, 
Philip Ahn. | 

“HER JUNGLE LOVE” — Paramount. — 


Screen play by Joseph Moncure Marc 
ward and Eddie Walsh. Based ona st 
Geraghty and Kurt Siodmak. Direct 
Archainbaud. The Cast: Tura, Dor 
Bob, Ray Milland; Jimmy, Lynr 
Kuasa, J. Carrol Naish; Elea 
Howe; Ray Atkins, Archie Twitcl 


nor 


ell 


“JEZEBEL”—WaRNERs. 





Sr. Screen play by Clements Ripley 
Finkel. Directed by William = y ler 
Julie, Bette Davis; Preston Dill I 
Buck Cantrell, George Bre nt; phe ) 
Lindsay; Aunt Belle, Fay Bainter 
Cromwell; General Bogardus, Henry 
Livingstone, Donald Crisp; Dick A 





Marlin, 


— WARNERS. — 









h, Lillie Hay- 


ory by Gerald 


ed by George 
thy Lamour; 
1e Overman; 
Dorothy 


—Play by Owen Davis 


and Abem 

The Cast: 
fenry Fonda; 
Margaret 
Ted, Richard 
O'Neill; Dr. 
llen, Gordon 


Oliver; Jean LaCour, John Litel; Mrs. Kendrick, 
Spring Byington; Stephanie Kendrick, Margaret 
Early; Molly Allen, Janet Shaw; Mrs. Pelion, 
Georgia Caine; Uncle Cato, Lou Payton; Mme. 
Poulard, Ann Codee; Gros Bat, Eddie Anderson; 
Ti Bat, Stymie Beard; Zelte, Theresa Harris; Ist 
Bank Director, Edward McWade; 2nd Bank 
Director, Frederick Burton; Huger, Irving Pichel; 
Bob, Fred Lawrence; Errata, Dolores Hurlic; 


Erroneous, Phillip Hurlic; Jenkins, Jo 
“JURY'S SECRET, THE” 

Story by Lester Cole. 

and Newman Levy. 


=) 


Mrs. Sheldon, Jane Darwell; 
Grey; Sheldon, Larry Blake; 
District Attorney, Leonard Mudie; 


Mary 
Marrow, 
Wil 


hn Harron. 


NIVERSAL. — 


Screen play by Lester Cole 
Directed by Edward Sloman. 
The Cast: Russell, Kent Taylor; Linda, 


Fay Wray; 
Norris, Nan 
Fritz Leiber; 


liams, Samuel 


Hinds; Judge, Granville Bates; John, Halliwell 
Hobbs; Butler, Edward Broadly; Page, William 
Davidson. 


“LOVE, HONOR AND BEHAVE” 


—Screen play by Clements Ripley 


Jacoby, Robert Buckner and Lawrence 


Based 
Stephen V ~~ 
Logan. The C 


on a Saturday Evening Px 

Benét. Directed 
ast: Ted Painter, W 
Barbara Blake, ‘Pris cilla Lane; Jim 
Litel; Pete Martin, Dick Foran; Lisa 
Barrie; Yale Tennis Coach, 
Humbert, Gregory Gaye; 
Leonard; Dan Painter, 
Painter, Barbara O'Neill; 
Watson; Nan Bowleigh, 
(child), Dickie Moore; Announcer, 


Thomas M 
Dr. MacCor 
Margaret 





“MAD ABOUT MUSIC” 
Original story by Frederick Kohner 


Don ild Beige: 
Barbara (child 


—U 


—WARNERS. 
and Michel 
Kimble. 
yst story by 
by Stanley 
ayne Morris; 
Blake, John 
Blake, Mona 
Count 
Audrey 
Sally 
Minor 
Ted 


itchell: 
naghey, 
Ir ving; 


Crauford Kent. 


NIVERSAL. — 
and Marcella 


































THIS BEAUTY SECRET 


Comes 
ere 


Most women don’t need beauty par- 
lors. Your own doctor will tell you 
that sallow complexions and pimply 
skins arerarely matters for cosmetics. 
Because most skin blemishes are 
aggravated by constipation. 

Dr. F. Edwards treated hun- 
dreds of women for constipation 
and frequently noted remarkable im- 
provements in their appearance. He 
used a purely vegetable compound 
—Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets. This 
laxative is gentle, yet peculiarly 
effective because ét increases the bile 
flow without shocking the intestinal sys- 
tem. Try Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets. 
At all druggists, 15¢, 30¢ and 60¢. 


] | Easy Terms 


Only 10c a Day 


Save over 4% on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 
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br f new. “ruLLy ‘GUARANTEE 
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Free course in » typing included. 


international Typewriter nano Bon bee Cans 


WHY WEAR wenpecee! 
Pin hear Ny 
Try Bernar r Macf 












risk, 





MACFADDEN BOOK CO., INC, 
Dept. P-5 1926 Broadway, New York 














as SiaRs YON IN ‘ 


 Bevealinal Wax Cream flakes off the surface hin 
in tiny, invisible particles. Reveals the clear, soft, 
smooth, young looking underskin. This simple, all- 
in-one cleansing, softening and beautifying cream 
has been a favorite for over a quarter century with 
lovely women the world over. Bring out the hidden 
beauty of your skin with Mercolized Wax Cream. 
Use Saxolite Astringent Daily 
THIs tingling, antiseptic astringent is dulight- 
fully refreshing and helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 
in one-half pint witch hazel and apply. 
Try Phelactine Depilatory 
For quickly removing superfluous hair from face. 
Sold at cosmetic counters everywhere. 
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Risdon; Pat ricia, 
in; Hotel nem. 
lu © harles Judel 3. 





"E LIVE’’—Hat Roacu-M-G-M. 
Eddi M ran and —_ Jevne. 
McLeod. The Cast: Jerry 
Bennett; Wade Rawlins, 
Kilbourne, Billie Burke; 





y; Rosa (Cook), Patsy 
Ann Dvorak; Aane 


; Kil- 
M ion Kilbourne, Bonita 
Wife, Marjorie Rambeau; 
, Re ed; Mr. Kilbourne, Clar- 
1,,° Marjorie Kane; Senator, 
Wa hington Jones, W illie 









— Co_umBiA. — Story by 
Screen pl y — Seton I. Miller and 
r. Directed John Brahm. The 
Mathews, Wal ‘ae Connolly; William 
Howard; Elisabeth Mathews, Jean 
in Grady, Robert Barrat; Jack 
sawrence; Finch, Arthur Hohl; 
4? l Katie Mathews, 

é ory John Gallaudet 
d 1 Si nche Williams: 


diy, Rich rd Elliott; Leonard 


\DIO ¢ ITY , REVE! S”” — RKO-Rapto. — 

Sx nf yl y Ma t Br , Eddie Davis, Anthony 
Ve r at er Offner Story by Matt 
Br D Ben Stoloff. The Cast: Lester, 
Bob Burt Jack Oakie; Kenny, Kenny 
Bak 3 Lill Plummer, Victor Moore; 
7 | tle; Gertie, Helen Broderick; 
Site ; t; Ja? Ja ine Frohman; Lisa, 
Mi A Crane, Ri ard Lane; Delia, 
Marilyn Vert nd Hal Kemp and his orchestra. 
hy B E( ( \ OF SUNNYBROOK FARM"'— 

201 E y-Fox Screen play by Karl Tun- 
tan id D n Ettlinger. Suggested by the Kate 
a las W : y. Directed by Allan Dwan. 

he ( t i. i 














Temple; 
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r y by Manning and Felix 

I Dir by Norman el The Cast: 
Har n, Dear Durbin; Richard Todd, 
rt Mar ll; 77 Arthur Treacher; Gwen 
Gail Patrick; Dusty Rhodes, William 
; Tommy, Jackie Moran; Felice, Helen 
Olga, Mar Mae Jones; Pierre, Christian 

] Peck; Annette Fusenot, Nana | 


| 
| 


Anthor K ‘ Scott; Orville Smithers, 
J ck Haley; rwe n, Gloria Stuart; Lola Lee, 
Phy Brooks; Mi 1 Wilkins, Helen 
We tley;/ erB Slin mmerville; Aloysius, 
B R 1; Rayn S Quintet, Themselves; 
Pur Din t; D fill, J. Edward Brom- 
ber Re , Vug, Paul Hurst; 
He Melba, Ruth 
G t 7; Jake Singer, 
Cla nouncers, Sam 
H 5 Hamilton 
vi erend Turner, 
W y M. ilyon; Flora- 
ROMANCE IN THE DARK"'—PaRAMOUNT. 
Scere play by Frank rtos _ Anne Morrison 
Chay B i on the | > Yellow Night- | 
| by n B Dit pected by H. C. 


“SALLY, 
ry-k 





“ST _, C HEERING’ 


by Core 
Ricl ard E 


| Albert S Ro 


| Nick 

| Screen play 
John Krafft 
Cast Tele 
Sh 








‘TELEPHONE OPER \TOR' 
I 





Ww 





son, Mari 


Tk 


,Ma ry Treen. 


by 











ona Boros, Gladys Swarthout; 
B Jason, John Barrymore; 
Claire Dodd; Barber, 

ai fe m , Curt Bois; Frits, Fritz 
dinand Gottsch ilk; Girl Singer, 
irl Singer, Lois Verner; Professor 
Meyer; Doorman, Alexander 

{ T er, Beth Hartman; Girl, 
Dancer, Elizabeth Hocker; 

1; Dar , Wanda Stevenson, 
rguerite Franz, Loy Tilton, 
ry Manners, Flower Hugir, 
nes, Jeanette Bates, Flor- 





RENE AND MARY "—20tTH CEen- 
y Karl Tunberg and 
4 th e stage play by 


( od Directed by 


lly Day, Alice Faye; 
fferson Twitchell, 
Gregory Ratoff; 
Slevens, Marjorie 

> Hovick; Oscar, 
Fred Allen; Ray- 


; Specialty, 
Caplain, 


Wilson; 


Brian 
Eddie 
Miss 


*— CoL_umBiA. — Story 


Scre en play by Eugene Solow, 
rmser and Philip Rapp. Directed by 
ll. The C a Wi llie Gumbatz, Jimmy 

é Wa Iter Connolly; Jean 

erry; Ted Crosley, Charles 
, Dr. Craig E. Earle; Sarah, 

in Worthington, Raymond 
Stoc The mselves; Biff 
awford; ‘‘Tarzan"’ Biddle, Hal 
st Truex; Mabel, Virginia 
hase innouncer, Jimmy 





Vincent; Coach Burns, 
Stanley; Librarian, 
vard Hickman; Miss 
Joe Green, Arthur Loft; 
uis Prima and his 
iis orchestra. 


*—MonoGRAM.— 
Scott 


Directec d by 


Yarling 
r Sc ott Pembroke. The 
Grant Withers; 
e, Alice White; 
ia, Greta Granstedt; 
, Ronnie Cosbey; Mrs. 
Campbell, 





“WAIT KING DOW N BROADWAY "—20TH 

CENTURY-F Scre Jay by Robert Chapig 
and Karen d by Norman Fos 

The Cast Treve 1x; Vicki Stone, 

*hyllis Brook Leah Ray; Tiny 

Bron Dixie 1 De Voe, Lynn 

| Bari; J I ; Peter Claybourne, 






Beck; 
Hoffman, 


Thomas 


Jeff 


Wa K ‘ns d Prouty; Bob 
Randall, Robert K 1 an Carol; Frank 
Griano, Leon Ames; ! , William Benedict; Mr. 
Wer istle, M lee Ci 





from an original by | 


eS ornelius | 
















THE AWFUL PRICE 


YOU PAY 


FOR BEING 




















UIVERING nerves can make you old and 

haggard looking, cranky and hard to live 

with—can keep you awake nights and rob you 
of good health, good times and jobs. 

Don’t let yourself “‘go’”’ like that. Start tak- 
ing a good, reliable tonic, made especially for 
women. And could you ask for any whose bene- 
fits have been better proved than the famous 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound? 

Let the wholesome herbs and roots of 
Pinkham’s Compound help Nature tone up 
your system, and thus calm shrieking nerves, 
help lessen distress from female functional dis- 
orders and give you more strength, 

For over 3 generations one woman has told 
another how to go “smiling thru” with Pink- 
ham’s Compound. Why not let it HELP YOU? 


Sli & PRP. Ms 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND _ 





HIGHLAND PAPERS 
IN FIVE SURFACES AND IN COLORS 




















































NEW CINEMA CREAM METHOD 


Everywhere blondes are more popular! You, 
too, can have beautiful — lustrous — fluffy 
blonde hair that wins admiration INSTANTLY! 
Now in 5 to 15 minutes—at home—you can 
lighten your hair to any flattering shade you 
desire with one application of LECHLER'S 
“S69” INSTANT HAIR LIGHTENER, the New 
& Cinema Cream Method. Brghtens hair 
immediately! Looks natural! LECHLER'S, 
applied as an antiseptic white cream —easy to use —lightens only hair 
where applied. Not a liquid bleach! Does not run to hair ends and so 
cannot streak! And LECHLER'’S does not affect your permanent wave. 


SENT POSTPAID IN PLAIN SEALED WRAPPER FOR $1 
with each order: 
Lightening Hair’ 


F ‘ E E @ Hollywood's famous eyelash grower and 


darkener —“Cinema Long-Lash” in enameled case with mirror 
(regularly $1) FREE! 

LECHLER LABORATORIES 
mam SGO Broadway Dept. W. L., New York, N.Y, sacpsints 


High School Course 


LSU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
dent techoo! work—prepares for entrance to college. prandar H.S. 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. ore dit for H. S. subjects already 
complete Single subjects if “Reo Bulietin on request 


American School, Dpt. H 543, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 





@ Special Application Brush 
@ 36-page booklet: “The New Art of 
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Only PHOENIX takes 
this zxZza step! 
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\ Vita Bloom n a | 
= , a secret process* that restores life to silk 
pe vi p enix | ” a 
\ Mt Jelinit' 
. sill --- gives you hosiery that 1s sheerer look- 


ing yet longer wearing—at no extra cost! 





*PATENTS PENDING 
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Copyright 1938, Phoenix Hosiery Co. 


PHOENIX 


BROS SEER Bee 


FASHION HINT: The new Phoenix 3-thread Vita-Bloom hosiery looks ; MH : IA i PHOENIX & is sc 
as sheer as fine evening hose, yet wears like the heavier street weights. Vi. taht OONRL _<} Ce _ 
Featured by leading stores. If your favorite store does not handle Vita-Bloom, " —— ade 
write us for name of nearest dealer. Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. \. HO SIE RY ; YouirMure of } 


yourse Y in 


= PHOENIX 


YOU'RE SURE OF YOURSELF IN PHOENIX 






W. F. HALL PRINTING CO 


When work piles up and you're under 
pressure there’s real relief from tension in 
the use of Beech-Nut Gum! Tests in a 
large university show that chewing gum 
helps lessen fatigue, improve alertness, 
mental efficiency. Have a package handy 


Always take Beech-Nut Gum with you in 
the car... it adds pleasure to every trip... 
Gives relief to your nerves when traffic is 
heavy ... Keeps your throat moist and 
refreshed...helps you stay awake and alert 
on long trips and when driving at night. 


The use of chewing gum gives your 
mouth, teeth and gums beneficial exercise. 
Beech-Nut Oralgene is specially made for 
this purpose. It is firmer, “chewier” 

and gives your mouth the 

exercise it needs. 


ALWAYS REFRESHING 
Beech-Nut Peppermint Gum 
is so good it is the most pop- 
ular flavor of gum in America. 
Beech-Nut Spearmint has a 
richness you're sure to enjoy. 


3 KINDS OF BEECHIES 
A package full of candy-coated individual pieces 
of gum—in three flavors— Peppermint, Pepsin 
and Spearmint—select the kind you like best. 


Opening day-and every day- 


BEECH-NUT GUM 


is the password to pleasure 


“CHEW WITH A PURPOSE” 
Oralgene helps keep teeth clean and fresh- 
looking .. . is a real aid for mouth health. 
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With Independent Tobacco Experts.. 
WITH MEN*WHO eal TOBACCO BEST 


pendent tobacco expen, Lucky Strike has twice as many ex- 
clusive smokers as have all other cigarettes put together. 
These men are auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen. They deal 
with all, but are not connected with any manufacturer. They know Ee H aVe Yo u H Pd rd 
tobacco from A to Z...and they smoke Luckies...2 to 1! 
Remember that every Lucky Strike gives you the throat protec- ely th e Cha nt ot th E 
tion_of the exclusive process, “‘It’s Toasted.’”’ This process removes € 


certain harsh irritants present in all tobacco, and makes Lucky Strike if b dCCO A uctioneer 
a light smoke—easy on your throat. 








